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TT  is  intended  from  time  to  time  to  issue  Letters  (after 
the  manner  of  Gilbert  White)  on  the  objects  and  work 
of  the  Selborne  Society,  to  be  written  by  Members  who 
have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which,  they  treat. 
The  present  letter  on  the  feeding  and  protection  of  wild  birds 
in  winter  is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  Members  are  invited 
to  make  close  and  careful  observations  on  the  natural  food 
of  all  kinds  of  birds  which  come  under  their  notice  at  dif¬ 
ferent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  send  their  notes  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  next  Letter  will  be  on  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  of  1880  and  1881,  and  their 
bearing-  on  bird-catching*  and  bird-nesting*  during*  the  close 

O  O  O  O 

season.  Members  .are  invited  to  communicate  their  views 
and  experiences  of  the  working  of  the  Acts.  Other  Letters 
will  follow  on  birds,  trees,  and  plants,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
all  the  Members  of  the  Society  will  give  this  scheme  for  dis¬ 
seminating  a  knowledge  of  practical  Natural  History  their 
active  support,  by  furnishing  facts  and  information,  and 
by  distributing  copies  of  the  Letters  among  their  friends, 
school-children,  servants,  &c. 


A  PLEA  POP  THE  BIRDS  IN  WINTER. 

Reprinted  from  The  Standard,  Dec.  29th,  1886. 

Many  of  our  native  song-birds  are  killed  or  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
cold  and  scarcity  of  food  in  Winter,  while  large  flocks  of  other  kinds  come 
to  us  from  more  northern  regions.  Many  of  the  latter  are  an  important 
addition  to  our  food-supply,  such  as  the  snipe,  woodcock,  and  wildfowl, 
and  are  looked  after  by  the  sportsman  ;  but  others  are  in  the  same  plight  as 
our  own  small  birds,  which  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  ice  and  snow,  and 
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wander  hither  and  thither  as  their  "boundaries  change.  The  Committee  on 
the  Migration  of  Birds  of  the  British  Association  have  found  out  that  many 
of  our  most  familiar  birds,  which  we  imagined  never  left  our  own  gardens, 
fields,  or  woods,  such  as  the  redbreast,  hedge-sparrow,  chaffinch,  jay,  lark, 
&c.,  are  often  driven  beyond  the  Channel  by  stress  of  weather,  and  they 
have  been  seen  in  immense  flocks  in  the  Island  of  Heligoland  on  their  way 
across  the  North  Sea.  As  these  birds  have  no  migratory  instincts,  it  is 
probable  that  few  of  them  ever  return  to  our  shores,  and  it  is  certain  that 
many  of  them  are  killed  and  eaten  by  the  French  and  Italians,  as  it  is 
common  to  find  redbreasts,  titmice,  &c.,  sold  as  “  larks  ’’  in  the  markets 
of  such  places  as  Nice  and  Florence  during  the  Winter  months. 

It  is  a  common  belief  in  this  country  that  large  crops  of  hips  and  haws 
on  our  hedgerows  presage  a  hard  Winter,  and  that  Providence  has  provided 
this  large  supply  of  food  for  the  birds  in  anticipation  of  it.  But  although 
this  is  an  error— fruit  crops  of  all  kinds  being  dependent  on  antecedent 
climatic  conditions — it  is  satisfactory  to  find  this  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  rights  of  the  poor  birds  to  our  wild  fruits.  It  is  chiefly  the  thrush 
tribe — our  song-thrush,  missel-thrush,  and  blackbird,  and  our  Winter 
visitors,  the  redwing  and  fieldfare, — which  subsist  on  these  fruits,  and  for 
whose  benefit  they  should  as  far  as  possible  be  preserved.  Of  recent 
years,  u  high  ”  farming  and  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands  have  led  to  the  , 
cutting  down  and  Autumn  dressing  of  hedgerows  and  thickets  of  hawthorn, 
wild  rose,  blackthorn,  cornel,  and  bramble  ;  while  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  Church  and  house  decorations  at  Christmas  and  other  festivals 
absorbs  a  vast  amount  of  holly,  mistletoe,  arbutus,  yew,  and  ivy  berries. 
It  lias  been  the  fashion,  moreover,  during  recent  years  to  use  the 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  cornel,  and  rose,  as  drawing-room  decora¬ 
tions,  and  large  quantities  have  been  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  for 
this  purpose  during  the  Autumn  and  early  Winter  months,  thus  depriving  the 
birds  of  much  of  their  natural  food.  “  When  birds  come  to  suffer  by 
severe  frost/’  says  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  “I  find  that  the  first  that  fall 
and  die  are  the  redwings,  fieldfares,  and  then  the  song  thrushes  ”  ;  and  of 
the  Summer  food  of  the  latter  he  remarks,  “  thrushes  during  long  droughts 
are  of  great  service  in  hunting  out  shell- snails,  which  they  pull  to  pieces  for 
their  young,  and  are  thereby  very  serviceable  in  gardens”;  so  it  is 
obviously  bad  rural  economy,  if  it  were  not  altogether  thoughtless  cruelty, 
to  allow  such  birds  to  die  of  starvation,  or  to  let  them  be  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  lack  of  food  in  Winter.  The  thrush  tribe  will  not  eat  seeds  of 
any  kind,  and  they  care  little  for  bread  crumbs.  The  best  artificial  food  is 
the  waste  of  figs  and  other  dried  fruits,  and  a  cheap  preparation  sold  by 
bird  sellers  under  the  name  of  German  paste.  This  is  also  the  best  artificial 
food  for  our  small  soft-billed  birds,  such  as  robins,  hedge-sparrows,  larks,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  natural  food  of  this  latter  class,  Gilbert  White  says: — 
lil  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  soft-billed  birds  which  Winter 
with  us  subsist  chiefly  on  insects  in  their  aurelia  state.  All  the  species  of 
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wagtails  in  severe  weather  haunt  shallow  streams  near  their  spring  head 
where  they  never  freeze  ;  and  by  wading  pick  out  the  aurdias  of  the  genus 
Phoryganem,  &c.  (cadis  flies).  Hedge-sparrows  frequent  sinks  and  gutters  in 
hard  weather,  where  they  pick  up  crumbs  and  other  sweepings  ;  and  in  mild 
weather  procure  worms.  Redbreasts  and  wrens  in  Winter  haunt  outhouses, 
stables,  and  barns,  where  they  find  spiders  and  flies  that  have  laid  themselves 
up  during  the  cold  season.  But  the  grand  support  of  the  soft-billed  birds 
in  Winter  is  the  infinite  profusion  of  aurdias  (and  eggs)  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera .  (moths  and  butterflies)  which  is  fastened  to  the  twigs  of  trees 
and  their  trunks,  to  the  pales  and  walls  of  gardens  and  buildings,  as  is  found 
in  every  cranny  and  cleft  of  rock  or  rubbish,  and  even  in  the  ground  itself.” 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Miss  Ormerod  and  other 
naturalists  on  the  very  serious  injury  done  by  insects  to  field  crops  and 
forest  trees,  or  who  have  themselves  experienced  the  ravages  of  caterpillars 
and  grubs  in  their  own  gardens,  will  see  the  importance  of  trying  to  keep 
alive,  and  about  our  own  gardens  and  fields,  this  very  interesting  and  useful 
class  of  native  song  birds.  Just  as  the  destruction  of  one  wasp  in  March 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  whole  nest  of  wasps,  so  the  destruction  of  one 
chrysalis  of  the  cabbage  butterfly  in  Winter  prevents  thousands  of  the  most 
destructive  of  our  garden  caterpillars,  and  it  can  .only  be  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  temporary  wants  of  the  birds  which  render  us  such  great 
service  to  secure  their  being  attended  to  by  all  who  have  it  in  their  power. 
The  titmice,  which  are  also  insect  eaters,  are  very  fond  of  suet,  and  will- 
pick  bones  in  preference  to  other  food  in  Winter. 

Of  the  hard-billed  birds,  the  ubiquitous  house-sparrow  is  almost  the  only 
one  which  will  apply  to  us  for  doles  in  Winter.  Whatever  may  be  his 
character  and  deserts  in  the  country — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is 
very  destructive  to  ripening  corn — he  certainly  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
useful  friend  to  us  in  towns.  He  feeds  his  young  on  insects  only,  and 
seeing  that  he  is  among  the  first  to  begin  breeding  and  among  the  last  to 
give  over,  he  spends  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  destroying  the  larvae  of  insects 
which  abound  to  a  greater  extent  in  town  gardens  and  parks  than  in  the 
open  country.  Kensington  Gardens  abound  with  sparrows  all  the  year 
round,  and  they  can  find  nothing  but  insects  there,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  town-bred  birds  go  far  afield  in  Autumn,  as  our  starlings  do, 
in  search  of  food.  Hard-billed  birds  are  easily  satisfied  with  a  few  crumbs, 
boiled  potatoes,  and  kitchen  scraps,  or  any  of  the  common  kinds  of  bird¬ 
seed  or  grain.  Rooks,  which  are  grub-eating  birds,  will  eat  this  kind  of 
food  also  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger. 

Cold  and  starvation  make  many  birds  tame  in  Winter,  and  they  are  often 
caught  by  boys  and  put  into  cages,  only  to  die  from  want  of  proper  food 
and  care,  and  from  the  unnatural  restraint.  Robins,  hedge-sparrows,  and 
titmice,  which  are  the  most  easily  caught,  live  with  great  difficulty  in  confine¬ 
ment,  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  such  cruel  treatment.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  is  much  carelessness  in  the  catching  and  keeping  of  birds 
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for  sale,  and,  consequently,  much  destruction  of  life,  which  should  be 
deprecated  and  discouraged  by  all  true  lovers  of  our  British  song-birds. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SELBORNE  SOCIETY. 

This  very  practical  letter  of  one  of  our  Members  has 
elicited  (among  others)  the  following  interesting,  and  equally 
practical,  articles  and  letters  in  the  press. 


From  the  Evening  Standard,  Dec.  29th,  1886. 

It  is  well  that  such  reminders  as  that  of  “  A  Member  of  the  Selborne 
Society  ”  should  be  published  from  time  to  time.  Old  housekeepers  and  old 
servants  do  not  need  them.  They  “remember  the  birds  55  as  punctually  ns 
they  remember  the  cat,  and  if  by  some  mishap  their  attention  be  diverted, 
an  eager  little  fluttering  and  chirping  about  the  accustomed  spot  recalls  it. 
But  an  endless  succession  of  young  mistresses  go  into  housekeeping  yearly, 
and  the  number  of  young  servants  is  legion.  They  have  no  traditions — 
or  what  they  have  are  lost,  for  a  time,  under  the  new  surroundings. 
Moreover,  be  their  employment  what  it  may,  they  are  perpetually  thinking 
of  other  matters — that,  at  least,  is  the  kindlier  explanation  of  eccentric 
proceedings  innumerable  which  harass  the  man  who  engages  a  young 
housemaid.  She  does  not  wilfully  neglect  the  birds,  of  course  ;  but  they 
chirp  and  flutter  in  vain  while  her  fancy  roves  at  large  over  the  earth,  and 
all  that  therein  is — excepting  her  proper  business  of  the  moment.  Such  a 
state  of  things  prevails  in  myriad  households  where  the  warning  of  our 
correspondent  will  be  useful  and  even  welcome. 


From  the  St.  J  ames’s  Gazette,  Jan.  1st,  1887. 

The  present  hard  weather  very  probably  calls  to  mind  the  plight  of  our 
smaller  wild  birds  when  the  supplies  on  which  many  of  them  depend  are 
intercepted  by  frost  and  snow.  A  writer  who  signs  himself  “  A  Member 
of  the  Selborne  Society  ”  called  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  Standard 
lately,  pointing  out  that  much  of  the  food  that  was  formerly  available  for 
one  large  class  of  birds  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  progress  of 
agricultural  improvement.  The  hips  and  haws,  which  afforded  a  never-failing 
banquet  to  the  whole  thrash  tribe  during  the  sharpest  months  of  winter, 
have,  of  course,  disappeared  with  the  hedges  upon  which  they  grew  ;  and 
though  plenty  of  hedges  are  still  left  where  this  fruit  is  to  be  found  in 
abundance,  they  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  they  were,  and  the  birds 
suffer  in  proportion.  There  is  hardly  a  more  cheerful  sound  in  the  country 
than  the  loud  chuckle  of  the  fieldfare  as  he  takes  his  place  among  two 
or  three  companions  who  have  arrived  before  him,  on  some  well-laden 
thorn-bush,  and  surveys  the  rich  feast  spread  before  him.  When  the  frost 
is  hard  and  the  hedge-fruit  is  all  they  can  get,  these  usually  shy  birds  become 
very  bold  and  come  into  gardens  and  shrubberies  in  quest  of  the  thorn  and 
holly  berries,  where  they  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  village  idler  who  is  on  the 
look-out  for  them  with  his  rusty  old  muzzle-loader.  Agricultural  progress  has 
made  havoc  with  the  thorn,  and  church  ornamentation  with  the  holly  ; 
but  there  is  another  loss  to  which  another  class  of  small  birds  has  been 
exposed  by  agricultural  improvement,  which  has  not  been  so  generally 
noticed. 

In  the  old  days  when  threshing  was  done  by  the  flail,  the  barn-doors 
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were  open  all  the  winter,  and  the  corn  was  conveyed  from  the  stack-yard 
to  the  barn  by  a  load  at  a  time  as  it  was  wanted.  This  was  not  done 
without  a  fair  amount  being  spilled  by  the  way,  while  on  the  inside  of  the 
cut  stack  the  birds  were  able  to  get  at  the  grain  much  more  easily  than  they 
could  from  the  outside.  Then,  at  their  usual  feeding-times  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  crowds  of  sparrows,  chaffinches,  yellowhammers,  green  linnets, 
tomtits,  and  the  tomtit’s  big  brother,  the  blackheaded  titmouse,  used  to 
make  their  way  to  the  various  village  homesteads  and  fasten  on  the  inside 
of  a  barley  or  oat  stack,  where  it  had  been  newly-cut  and  presented  a 
perfectly  Hat  surface,  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  it  perfectly  black  with 
them.  They  clung  to  the  straw  like  bats  ;  and  I  have  to  record  with  pain 
that,  when  at  home  for  my  holidays,  it  used  to  be  my  delight  to  creep  up 
behind  the  old  wall  which  divided  our  orchard  from  a  neighbouring  stackyard, 
and  take  a  cruel  pot-shot  at  this  happy  dinner  party,  killing  very  likely 
a  dozen  or  twenty  at  a  time,  which  were  usually  consigned  to  a  pudding. 
Now,  however,  that  the  stacks  are  thrashed  out  at  once  with  the  machine, 
the  litter  lies  only'for  a  very  short  time,  instead  of  being  on  the  ground  more 
or  less  during  the  whole  winter.  That  this  change  has  had  some  effect 
upon  the  number  of  small  birds,  I  have  very  little  doubt.  Some  of  the 
species  I  have  mentioned  have  certainly  become  more  scarce  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  a  country  walk  one  does  not  see  the  same  number  of 
yellowhammers  or  green  linnets  as  one  used  to  do  ;  while  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  pretty  little  blue  titmouse  is  likewise  not  so  common  as 
he  was.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  charity  tovTards  providing  these  little 
creatures  with  the  food  which  civilisation  has  withdrawn  from  them  should 
be  done.  But  it  cannot  be  much. 

“Templar”  writes  : — Let  me  make  an  appeal  to  my  brother-  Templars 
on  behalf  of  the  Temple  sparrows,  who  during  the  present  inclement 
weather  are  dying  by  scores.  A  few  bread-crumbs  scattered  here  and  there 
would  save  many  lives.  I  fear,  however,  that  we  have  in  our  midst  no  M. 
Bauer.  Poor  old  M.  Bauer  was  the  friend  of  sparrows.  Every  morning  he 
used  to  visit  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  feed  the  birds.  The  little 
creatures  knew  him  by  sight  and  used  to  fly  to  meet  him.  They  would 
perch  upon  him,  flit  round  about  him, and  greet  him  with  a  perfect  chorus 
of  twitters.  M.  Bauer,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris.  The 
sparrows  of  this  kindly  old  gentleman  were  fully  as  devoted  to  him  as 
were  the  hoopoes  of  King  Solomon.  He  could  take  any  liberties  with 
them — catch  them,  handle  them,  and  play  with  them.  It  is  a  disputed 
question  whether  the  sparrow  does  good  or  evil  in  the  country.  But  in 
great  cities  he  cannot  possibly  do  much  harm,  and  I  think  that  most  of 
us  in  the  Temple  look  upon  him  as  a  welcome  guest.  Give,  therefore, 
my  brethern,  of  your  charity. 

— We  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  here  made  relative 
to  poor  old  M.  Bauer,  as  we  have  frequently  seen  him  feed  his  sparrows. 
Ed.  S.S.L. 

The  above  paragraphs  elicited  from  another  corres- 
pondent  some  remarks  relative  to  the  destructive  habits  of 
sparrows,  which  the  Editor  characterised  as  rather  savage/ * 
and  it  is  to  this  communication  that  the  following  letter 
refers.  The  “  sparrow  question/*  is  an  open  one  with  the  S.S. 

Sir, —If,  as  “  a  rather  savage  correspondent  writes  ”  in  the  St.  James's 
Gazette  of  the  1st  of  January,  ‘‘snow-storms  and  frost  are  among  the 
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remedies  which  nature  provides  against  the  over-production  of  sparrows,” 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  effect  of  these  extreme  measures  of  nature 
upon-  the  useful  and  ever  vigilant  insect-hunting,  soft-billed  song¬ 
birds,  thousands  of  which  starve  among  us,  and  their  useless  friends  the 
sparrows  every  hard  winter.  Indeed,  as  to  the  latter,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  in  a  large  provincial  town  he  is  so  well  fed  that,  in 
spite  of  the  late  hard  weather,  he  refuses  to  look  at  any  but  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  forms  of  food,  such  as  scraps  of  fat  or  cheese  ;  in  fact,  the 
sparrow  is  well  able  to  shift  for  himself  either  in  town  or  country.  In  towns 
there  is  an  indictment  against  him  not  mentioned  by  your  correspondent — 
viz.,  that  of  stopping  the  flow  of  rain-water  pipes  by  stuffing  the  ends  of 
them  full  of  the  marine  stores  that  go  to  form  his  untidy  nest.  The  case  is 
altogether  different  with  the  useful  soft-bill  birds,  like  the  hedge-sparrow, 
robin,  and  the  tits,  who  deserve  and  earn  every  scrap  of  food  that  is  thrown 
to  them,  and  are  really  very  hard  up  just  now.  Among  the  Germans  in 
Bavaria,  these  and  all  small  birds  seem  to  have  things  made  as  pleasant 
as  possible  for  them.  Round  about  every  farmhouse  in  that  country  one  sees 
little  bird-boxes  fixed  upon  the  top  of  slender  hop-poles,  or  even  in  fruit- 
trees,  for  this  class  of  birds  to  build  in.  Many  of  these  bird-houses  are 
cunningly  contrived  out  of  a  chunk  of  rough  wood  with  the  bark  on,  but 
hollowed  out  sufficiently  for  the  bird  to  nest  in,  and  having  a  small  pro¬ 
jecting  twig  or  platform  at  the  entrance.  All  round  Nuremberg  and  Augs¬ 
burg  the  extreme  tameness  of  the  finches  and  other  small  birds  at  once  strikes 
people  used  to  the  shy  ways  of  such  creatures  in  England.  As  you  sit  in  any 
open  public  space,  you  are  able  to  study  closely  the  manners  and  customs  of 
varieties  of  birds  like  the  chaffinch,  goldfinch,  and  linnet,  which  hop  fearlessly 
within  a  yard  of  you .  Last  spring,  while  waiting  for  a  train  in  a  small 
public  garden  near  the  railway  station  at  Augsburg,  I  actually  saw  two  lads, 
who  were  sitting  munching  a  dry  roll,  throw,  not  a  stone,  but  crumbs  of  bread 
among  a  little  bevy  of  chaffinches  and  linnets.  In  the  same  public  garden 
I  noticed  several  small  bird-tables,  about  2  ft.  square  and  raised  upon  a  short 
post  some  3  ft.  above  the  ground  so  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  dogs,  &c.  These 
tables  were  for  people  to  put  food  upon  for  these  half-tame  song-birds  ;  and 
each  small  table  had  a  little  pent-house  roof  above  it  to  preserve  the  food 
from  rain  or  snow,  while  low  ledges  ran  round  the  table  to  prevent  the 
crumbs  or  other  food  being  blown  away. 

Surely  these  hard-headed  economical  Teutons  would  not  take  all  this 
care  of  their  small  birds  unless  they  had  reason  to  believe  them  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental. 

Southampton.  ROBERT  C.  LESLIE. 


INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  GREAT  TIT. 

From  The  Field,  Jan,  1st,  1887. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Field  may  perchance  remember  a  charming 
little  vignette,  drawn  by  T.  W.  Wood,  representing  several  tits  of  different 
species  attacking  a  piece  of  fat  suspended  by  a  foot  of  twine  from  a  branch 
thrust  obliquely  into  the  ground.  The  graceful  sketch  illustrated  a  short 
article  by  me,  showing  a  method  of  feeding  the  tits  during  the  frosts  of 
winter  in  such  a  manner  that  the  food  is  preserved  for  their  use  alone, — the 
clumsy  sparrow,  and  even  the  more  agile  robin,  not  being  able  to  cling  to 
the  suspended  morsel,  whilst  the  tits,  with  their  strongly  prehensile  feet 
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hang  to  it  back  downwards  like  little  acrobats  on  a  miniature  trapeze,  and 
eat  their  fill  whilst  in  an  inverted  position.  During  the  present  winter 
I  have  altered 
the  arrangement 
of  my  tit-feeding 
apparatus.  I 
was  desirous  of 
hanging  up  a  ring 
sawn  out  of  a 
cocoanut,  of 
which  they  are 
very  fond,  and 
placed  two  up¬ 
right  sticks  in  the 
ground  some  four 
feet  apart,  with 
a  horizontal  stick 
tied  across  the 
top.  From  this 
latter  was  hung, 
pending  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  some  small 
pieces  of  fat,  each 
being  less  than  an 
ounce  in  weight ; 
these  were  sus¬ 
pended  by  pieces 
of  thin  twine 
about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  were 
duly  visited  by 
the  three  species 

of  tits  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Finchley,  namely,  the  greater  tit 
(Parus  major),  the  cole  tit  (P.  ater),  and  the  blue  tit  (P.  coeruleus). 

Watching  these  birds  taking  their  morning’s  meal,  some  three  or  four 
feet  from  our  breakfast-room  window,  is  always  a  source  of  interest.  If  the 
wind  is  blowing  strongly,  the  great  tit  will  cling  to  the  upright  support,  and, 
as  the  lump  of  fat  sways  near  him,  will  seize  it,  and,  holding  it  to  the  stick, 
will  feed  with  greater  ease  than  when  he  has  to  eat  his  breakfast  in  an  in¬ 
verted  position.  But  grasping  the  fat  from  the  side  is  not  always  possible, 
and  the  intelligent  bird  has  another  device,  enabling  him  to  feed  more 
abundantly  and  at  greater  leisure  than  he  can  do  when  clinging  to  the 
suspended  morsel. 

One  of  my  daughters  told  me  a  few  days  since  that  the  great  tit  had 
dragged  the  fat  up  to  the  cross-bar,  and  was  holding  it  there  and  eating  at 
his  leisure.  I  concluded  that  the  wind  had  blown  the  fat  over  the  bar,  but 
I  was  assured  that  the  bird  was  seen  to  stand  on  the  bar  (a  stick  an  inch  in 
diameter)  pull  up  the  thread  with  his  beak,  hold  it  with  his  foot,  and  repeat 
the  operation  until  the  fat  was  raised  to  the  top,  when  it  was  securely  held, 
and  conveniently  eaten.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  proceeding,  as  it 
has  been  repeated  many  times,  and  witnessed  by  myself  and  the  various 
members  of  my  family.  The  largest  species,  Parus  major,  is  the  only  one 
that  draws  up  the  fat,  the  others  eating  when  hanging  from  it. 

W e  have  all  seen  a  caged  redpoll  or  goldfinch  that  has  been  taught  to 
draw  up  a  little  bucket  containing  food  or  water.  This  is  done  by  placing 
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its  food  barely  within  his  reach,  and  so  educating  him  to  the  practice  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  the  wild  titmouse  the  bird  was  able,  though  with  some  exertion, 
to  eat  when  suspended,  and  it  must  have  been  by  an  act  of  intelligent  rea¬ 
soning  that  it  inferred  it  could  feed  more  easily  by  drawing  up  the  fat  to  the 
pole  than  by  eating  when  swinging  in  mid  air.  The  twine,  I  should  say,  was 
10  in.  in  length,  so  that  numerous  graspings  of  the  beak  and  seizures  by  the 
foot  were  required  to  raise  the  coveted  food  up  to  the  bird. 

Whether  one  or  more  individuals  are  concerned  in  this  performance  I 
cannot  say,  as  the  tits  of  the  same  species  are  so  closely  alike  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  one  from  another  ;  but,  judging  from  the  frequency 
with  which  the  pieces  of  fat  are  attacked,  I  should  imagine  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  birds  partake  of  my  hospitality.  Very  often  several  of  the 
smaller  species  are  seen  together,  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  great  tit  they 
give  place  to  him,  perching  about  until  such  time  as  he  has  finished  his 
repast. 

I  can  strongly  recommend  the  practice  of  suspending  a  piece  of  fat  or  a 
ring  of  cocoanut  in  the  manner  I  have  described  ;  it  is  a  source  of  great 
interest  during  the  cold  weather,  and  tends  to  preserve  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  houses  and  gardens  three  of  the  most  useful  species  of  our  insecti¬ 
vorous  birds. 

North  Finchlev.  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER. 


Here  is  a  piece  of  poetry  for  children.  It  was  written 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  famous  Dr.  Edward  Jenner 
(the  discoverer  of  vaccination)  for  his  daughter  who  used  to 
feed  the  birds  outside  her  chamber  window.  The  Tom  Tit 
referred  to  is  the  blue  titmouse,  or  “  nun  33  as  it  is  called  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  A  portion  of  the  poetry  is  omitted 
from  want  of  space. 

TO  A  TOM  TIT. 


Oh  !  tell  me  why,  my  dearest  Thomas, 
You  stay’d  so  long  this  morning  from  us  ? 
I  peep'd  at  eight,  at  nine,  at  ten. 

And  then  I  peep’d  and  peep’d  again. 

But  oh  !  my  heart  !  my  pretty  bird 
Was  neither  to  be  seen  nor  heard  ; 

Nice  apple  chopp’d,  and  crumbled  bread, 
Untouch'd  the  breakfast  I  had  spread.  , 


The  joy  I  felt  I  cannot  utter, 

When  I  beheld  thy  charming  flutter  ; 
Heard  thy  sweet  voice  upon  the  tree, 
And  saw  thee  look  and  look  for  me  ; 
But  I  must  chide  thee,  dearest  bird. 
Indeed  I  must,  upon  my  word. 

Well,  well,  it  shan’t  be  now — but  then, 
Tommy  ne’er  serve  me  so  again. . 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Cor¬ 
respondents. 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

Contributions  will  be  rejected  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
writers  are  attached  for  publication  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Anecdotes  must  be  authenticated. 

The  Editors  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  MSS. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  note  that  all  MSS.  should  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Geo  rue  A.  Musgrave,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  45,  Holland  Park 
Y\ .,  marked  fc.S.,  from  whom  Prospectuses,  Leaflets,  &c.,  can  be  obtained. 
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T  T  is  intended  from  time  to  time  to  issue  Letters  (after 
the  manner  of  Gilbert  White)  on  the  objects  and  work 
of  the  Selborne  Society,  to  be  written  by  Members  who 
have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 
(t  Feeding  Birds  in  Winter,”  and  “  The  Wild  Birds  Protection 
Acts  ”  were  the  subjects  of  the  first  and  second  numbers  of 
the  Series.  For  April  and  May  the  subjects  will  be — “  The 
Destruction  of  Birds  for  Ornamental  Purposes,”  and  the 
“  Best  Method  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Natural  History 
in  the  United  Kingdom.”  Other  Letters  will  follow  on 
trees,  the  preservation  of  picturesque  places,  &c.,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Society  will  give  this 
scheme  of  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  practical  Natural 
History  their  active  support,  by  furnishing  facts  and  in¬ 
teresting  information  in  any  form,  however  simple,  by  dis¬ 
tributing  copies  of  the  Letters  among  their  friends,  school- 
children,  servants,  &c.,  and  by  promoting  the  Sale  by  local 
booksellers  of  the  Society’s  publications. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


-*£>•- 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sir, — Our  teeming  population  has  been  born  of  industrial  prosperity,  so 
that  streets  of  dreary  houses  have  spread  over  the  land  ;  large  districts  have 
been  blasted  with  sterility  by  factories,  minings,  and  smeltings  ;  and  year  by 
year  the  orchis  and  primrose  yield  to  the  cabbage,  favourite  dells  of  the 
nightingale  become  cinder  heaps,  and  bosky  hillocks  of  the  yellowhammer 
“  rows  ”  and  “  courts.” 

At  all  this  some  make  feeble  moans  and  ineffectual  protests.  Little, 
indeed,  to  the  purpose,  as  for  the  most  part  these  changes  in  the  face  of 
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the  country,  however  deplorable  in  themselves,  are  evils  incidental  to  the 
necessary  growth  of  the  nation.  The  Selborne  Society,  as  I  take  it,  is  a 
practical  society,  and  recognises  economic  necessities.  It  would  not, 
if  it  could,  wreck  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  nod  of  its 
secretary.  Rural  England  has  shrunk,  and  must  shrink  ;  but  we  still  have 
a  country  of  excelling  beauty  and  variety,  and  to  preserve  this  in  the  fulness 
of  its  riches  against  needless  and  wanton  attacks  is  the  work  which  the 
Selborne  Society,  in  its  modest  way,  would  seek  to  further.  In  this  aim 
it  surely  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  persons  of  extraordinary  sensibility, 
for  Englishmen  have  always  loved  their  fields  and  woods,  and  the  wild  life 
native  to  them.  They  love  them  still.  So  many  at  least  as  may. 

So  many  as  may.  But  here  lies  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  ;  for  masses  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  by  enforced  habitation  in  towns,  lack  the  knowledge 
from  which  springs  a  reverence  for  things  of  nature,  and  they  it  is  who 
mainly  make  the  market  for  the  dreaded  dealer,  and  of  them  are  the 
“  trippers  ”  representatives. 

In  attempting  to  depress  the  dealer  a  sound  argument  with  his  customers 
is,  that  his  commodities  generally  die  ;  and  that  specimens  established  in 
pots,  and  like  to  live,  can  be  bought  as  cheaply  from  gardeners  up  and  down 
the  country. 

The  “  common  tripper  ”  is  a  disappointing  fellow  to  tackle  personally. 
Firstly,  because  he  seems  to  have  no  conception  that  the  great  lady-fern  and 
twelve  foxgloves  which  he  bears  can  have  any  nobler  function  than  to  adorn 
his  triumph ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  generally  drinks  a  good  deal  of  bottled 
beer.  Rarity,  however,  is  not  a  quality  which  he  appreciates  in  a  plant,  but, 
size.  He  likes  to  carry  home,  or  part  of  the  way,  some  conspicuous  spoil 
of  the  field. 

The  members  of  the  Selborne  Society  should  find  it  an  easier  task  to 
influence  the  amateur  collector  who  loves  plants,  but  not  wisely  ;  and  here  I 
am  sure  we  shall  find  our  most  hopeful  field  of  enterprise. 

The  practice  of  field  societies  and  scientific  collectors  has  not  been  always 
blameless,  because  they  have  not  been  always  able  to  trust  each  other. 
“  What  is  the  use,”  argues  Thompson,  “  of  leaving  this  specimen  of  Euphorbia 
pilosa  for  J ohnson  to  pluck  to-morrow  ?  It  is  so  plainly  better  that  I  should 
have  it  than  Johnson.”  Thompson  and  Johnson,  however,  now  make  self- 
denying  ordinances,  and  they  are,  as  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose,  the 
best  friends  of  the  movement. 

The  damage  at  present  is  chiefly  local,  and  is  most  felt  in  the  tourists’ 
districts.  The  valleys  of  Craven  are  bereft  of  the  lady’s  slipper  orchid,  and 
its  cliffs  of  the  holly  fern,  which  has  perished  miserably  in  pots  under  the 
big  chimneys  of  Leeds  and  Bradford.  The  maidenhair  fern  in  Devon¬ 
shire  is  virtually  extinct,  and  the  Welsh  poppy  and  Cheddar  pink  much 
harassed. 

But  the  extinction  of  rare  species  to  many  is  not  so  great  a  loss  as  the 
impoverishment  of  the  growth  of  more  common  and  friendly  species. 

Complaints  are  now  heard  of  the  heavy  drain  on  the  primrose.  Locally 
it  has  undoubtedly  suffered,  as  at  Hastings,  and  about  Esher.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  it  has  been  taken  as  a  political  emblem.  By  some  confusion 
of  thought,  too,  any  deprecation  of  its  wholesale  use  on  the  19th  of  April  is 
often  resented  as  an  attack  on  a  faith  in  “  imperium  et  libertas,”  or  some 
other  great  principle. 

For  the  Peter  Bell  of  to-day,  Wordsworth’s  description  would  require  re¬ 
vision  : — 

The  primrose  by  a  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 
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Nothing  more  ?  He  would  see  money  in  it  now.  And  how  useful  his 
twelve  wives  would  be  ! 

I  have  known  fields  of  daffodils  thievishly  mown  down  at  daybreak  to  sell 
for  church  decorations. 

A  cold  spring  and  early  Easter  Sunday  are  not  without  their  consolations. 

Landowners  and  occupiers  ought  to  be  the  chief,  as  they  are  the  natural, 
guardians  of  our  flora.  They  have  the  opportunity,  and  can,  in  many  ways, 
act  promptly  ;  whilst  others  must  use  the  slow  (though  surer)  processes  of 
education.  As  to  our  stock  of  birds  and  animals,  it  is,  of  course,  very 
specially  under  their  control.  But  the  Legislature  has  not  deemed  that 
this  control  should  be  absolute.  It  has  by  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts 
claimed  for  the  nation,  as  against  individuals,  an  interest  in  the  wild  life  of 
the  country,  and  the  principle  here  involved  is  most  valuable. 

For  it  is  morally  applicable  to  plants,  though  their  preservation  may  not 
be  a  fit  subject  for  actual  penal  laws,  and  is  a  principle  which,  if  taught 
without  extravagance,  gives  a  sure  ground  and  justification  for  dealing 
practically  with  the  evils  which  we  seek  to  abate. 

JOHN  OTTER. 


The,  following  Letters  have  appeared  in  the  Standard. 

THE  WANTONNESS  OF  BOTANISTS. 

Sir, — Before  the  spring  has  brought  to  us  its  usual  abundance  of  flora,  I 
venture  to  ask  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  space  to  utter  a  protest  against  the 
wanton  way  in  which  the  would-be  botanist  goes  to  his  work.  I  myself  am 
a  lover  of  nature,  though  a  youthful  one ;  yet  I  have  too  often  observed 
with  regret  the  havoc  that  is  made  upon  the  haunts  of  some  of  our  rarer 
wild  flowers  ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that,  at  the  present  rate,  they  will 
soon  be  entirely  extirpated,  owing  to  the  thoughtlessness,  for  it  is  surely 
nothing  else,  of  the  enterprising  collector. 

To  take  examples  :  Phyteuma  orhiculare,  or  S cilia  autumnalis ,  the 
former  of  which  grows,  among  few  other  places,  on  Beachy  Head.  Now, 
what  can  the  botanist  want  with  more  than  half-a-dozen,  if  as  many,  good 
specimens  ?  And  yet  I  have  stood  there  and  seen  a  collecter  uprooting 
some  three  dozen  plants  of  it.  To  what  end  ? 

This,  Sir,  it  seems  to  me,  is  where  some  emphatic  outcry  is  needed  ;  for, 
are  we  to  be  robbed  of  one  of  nature’s  happiest  features  for  the  gratification  (?) 
of  a  few  individuals  ?  I  pass  over  the  much-commented  point  of  Primula 
vulgaris ,  cartloads  of  whose  roots  may  be  seen  imported  into  our  great 
political  centres  on  the  anniversary  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  death,  (and  why  ? 
since  our  statesman’s  favourite  flower  was  the  Viburnum ,  or  Guelder  rose),  in 
truth,  a  common  spring  flower  now,  but  what  in  six  or  ten  years  ?  Surely 
it  were  well  to  leave  these  “  stars,  that  in  earth’s  firmament  do  shine,”  which 
surpassed  even  King  Solomon’s  splendour  in  their  bright  array,  where  they 
may  gladden  the  eye,  rather  than  to  make  such  wanton  raids  upon  them  to 
no  purpose. 

LI7E  AND  LET  LIVE. 

Cambridge,  February  8. 


Sir, — Too  strong  a  protest  can  hardly  be  made  against  the  destructive 
tendencies  of  plant  “  collectors.”  If  the  few  really  rare  species  of  wild 
flowers  which  our  island  contAns  continue  for  a  short  time  longer  to  be 
appropriated  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  have  been  within  the  last  few  years, 
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the  botanists  of  the  future  will  have  but  very  few  habitats  to  record  in  their 
floras.  Pceonia  corallina  (Retz)  is,  I  believe,  scarcely  to  be  found  now  on 
the  Steep  Holmes,  where  it  once  grew  in  tolerable  plentitude.  Dianthus 
ccesius  (Sin.)  is  being  persistently  removed  from  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  by  “col¬ 
lectors,”  and  is  now  found  with  difficulty. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  an  interesting  paper,  entitled  (if  my  memory  serves 
me)  “The  Romance  of  a  Wayside  Weed,”  which  appeared  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine,  some  ten  years  ago,  speaks  of  Euphorbia  jpilosa  (Linn.)  as  if  it 
were  at  that  time  easily  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
city.  It  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  now.  I  have  sought  for  this  plant  for 
three  years  consecutively  without  success.  Two  years  ago  a  friend  found 
several  specimens  of  this  very  rare  plant  uprooted  and  lying  near  to  a  public 
road  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  He  secured  them,  and  kindly  gave  me  one, 
the  only  specimen  I  possess,  or  probably  ever  shall  own,  of  a  plant  which 
seems  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  greed  of  “  collectors.”  True  botanists  do 
not  destroy  rare  plants,  they  are  too  anxious  for  their  preservation.  It  is  the 
“  collector,”  intelligent  or  otherwise,  who  is  the  real  culprit  ;  and  the  sooner 
he  is  punished,  legally  or  morally,  the  better. 

Could  not  one  wTho  has  done  so  much  to  make  botanical  literature  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  general  reader,  and  is  the  true  friend  of  all  naturalists — I  refer 
to  Sir  J  ohn  Lubbock — devise  something  to  stop,  or  at  least  lessen,  this  cruel 
destruction  of  rare  British  plants  ? 

W.  G.  W. 

Bath,  February  15. 


Sir,— The  round-headed  rampion  occurs  in  thousands  on  the  downs 
about  Eastbourne,  and  your  correspondent’s  indignation  was  wholly  un¬ 
necessary.  The  autumnal  squill  is  extremely  plentiful  in  several  British 
stations,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  affected  by  collectors’  inroads. 

No  “  botanists,”  worthy  of  the  name,  wantonly  destroy  the  habitats  of 
rare  plants,  and  it  is  the  “  professional  amateur  ”  who  chiefly  tends  to  the 
extermination  of  our  scarce  ferns. 

Building  operations,  and  the  breaking  up  of  downs,  &c.,  are  the  real 
danger  to  our  native  flora.  Over-preservation  of  rabbits,  too,  is  thinning  our 
rarer  orchids.  The  monkey  orchis,  for  instance,  is  yearly  eaten  down  by 
these  animals,  and  will  probably  in  time  vanish,  owing  to  that  cause. 

EDWARD  S.  MARSHALL. 

Witbey,  Surrey,  February  16. 


Sir, — I  had  not  intended  to  write  again  on  the  above  subject,  but  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  word  with  reference  to  the  letter  from  a  Witley 
correspondent  in  your  issue  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Marshall  having  pronounced  my  letter  as  “wholly  unnecessary,”  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  give  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  says  that  Phyteuma  orbiculare  “occurs 
in  thousands  on  the  downs  about  Eastbourne.”  1  am  well  aware  of  it.  It  is 
a  “  local”  plant,  but  local  only  in  nine  counties  ;  similarly  Scilla  autumnaiis, 
which  in  certain  habitats  I  have  found  in  abundance.  Yet  none  the  more 
do  I  see  the  ground  on  which  my  letter  was  useless,  or,  at  least,  uncalled  for. 
It  is  a  common  word  we  hear,  “Oh,  there  are  plenty  more  ;  we  shall  not 
devastate  them,”  and  yet  it  is  this  kind  of  reasoning  that  does  so  much 
damage  more  damage,  I  am  bopnd  to  say,  than  building  operations  (exten- 
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sive  as  they  become  yearly),  or  the  preservation  of  rabbits,  could  ever  do. 
No,  Sir,  the  avid  “  collector  ”  is  making  advances  far  more  rapid  than  the 
architects  and  masons,  and  I  fear  I  must  rather  support  “  W.  G.  W.”  in  his 
wish  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  might  raise  his  influential  voice  in  the  behalf  of 
“  botanists,”  and  for  the  better  preservation  of  our  flora. 

If  I  had  taken  as  examples  two  flowers  which  Mr.  Marshall  evidently  con¬ 
siders  “  common,”  I  would  now  take  Trichonema  columnce,  or  Ranunculus 
reptans.  The  former  has  one  recorded  habitat  in  England,  and  there  grows 
“  in  thousands,”  but  surely  this  is  no  proof  that,  at  the  speed  the  trowel  and 
tin  are  advancing,  it  is  not  likely,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  be  “  seriously 
affected  ” — very  seriously. 

LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE. 

February  17. 


Sir, — I  have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  the  letter  of  “  Live  and  Let 
Live  ”  in  The  Standard  of  the  9th  February,  and  your  very  good  article  upon 
the  same  subject  on  the  16th.  We  have  struggled  in  Geneva  for  four  years 
against  vandalism  and  the  extermination  of  rare  plants,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  say  that  we  can  already  show  very  good  results.  The  Society  for  Protect¬ 
ing  Wild  Plants,  of  which  I  have  had  already  the  honour  to  speak  in  your 
columns,  has  now  four  hundred  members  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  more 
particularly  in  England.  I  heard  lately  of  a  very  fine  orchid,  Spiranthes 
Romanzoviana ,  which  has  become  extinct  in  England.  I  know  that  many 
other  plants  are  now  on  the  way  to  destruction  also  in  your  country,  like  so 
many  in  ours.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Native  friends  of  all  countries  protest 
now  against  this  vandalism,  but  protest  is  not  the  remedy.  I  am  not  fond: 
of  laws,  and  I  believe  such  Societies  as  ours,  which  takes  under  its  pro¬ 
tection  all  that  is  threatened  by  extermination,  would  prove  effective.  Why 
not  in  England,  as  well  as  here  ?  We  began  our  Society  with  two  members, 
on  the  29th  January,  1883,  and  now  we  count  more  than  four  hundred  ! 
W e  work  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in  all  the  countries  where  we  know 
plants  and  beasts  are  hunted  with  vandalism.  We  protest  against  the 
destruction  of  the  pretty  little  birds  in  Brazil,  which  are  sent  by  thousands 
to  Europe  to  adorn  the  ladies’  hats,  as  well  as  against  the  destroyers  of  the 
beautiful  orchids.  I  think  that  in  England  such  a  Society  as  ours  could  do 
more  than  we  Switzers,  without  great  power.  England  is  rich,  powerful ; 
and  England  is  known  as  the  country  of  the  philanthropist.  Why  not  also 
the  country  of  phvtophilism  ? 

The  best  means,  we  found,  to  struggle  against  such  vandalism  in  our  Alps 
was  to  found  a  Garden,  where  all  the  plants  of  the  Alps  are  raised  by  seed, 
acclimatised  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  plains,  here  in  Geneva,  and  are  sold, 
instead  of  those  exported  from  the  Alps.  Our  Garden  is  still. young,  wants 
help  and  gifts,  and  we  have  made  great  sacrifices.  But  we  have  already 
furnished  in  England,  America,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Kussia,  Belgium,  France, 
Germany,  &c.,  many  Alpine  gardens  ;  and  we  know  that  all  who  have  had 
plants  from  our  Garden  were  very  satisfied  with  them,  because  they  were 
acclimatised  and  did  not  want  particular  care,  like  those  which-  come  from 
the  Alps.  The  idea  of  making  such  a  Garden  was  given  to  us  by  our 
greatest  botanists,  De  Candolle,  Boissier,  and  Christ.  We  had  very  much 
trouble  in  founding  it,  but  we  found  help  everywhere,  and  in  England  more 
than  elsewhere.  Our  Garden  publishes  some  catalogues,  and  our  Society 
some  reports,  upon  the  question  of  protecting  wild  plants.  All  these  papers 
are  to  be  had  at  my  office  at  Geneva  gratis.  We  work  by  propagating  the 
protection  idea  by  conferences,  papers,  reports,  &c.,  and  we  have  already 
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very  good  results.  In  the  Alps  the  guides  are  now  our  best  associates  and 
auxiliaries,  and  work  for  us.  Many  plants  which  became  very  rare  we  have 
sown  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  guides.  We  have  also  begun  to 
arrange  a  little  Alpine  Garden  on  the  highest  Alps  in  Yalais,  at  an  altitude 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  metres.  That  garden  is  situated  in  the 
Pennine  Alps,  by  the  new  Hotel  Weisshorn,  in  the  Yal  d’Anniviers,  over 
Yissoye.  M.  Mosoni,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  gave  us  the  soil,  and  we 
built  there  a  rockery,  in  which  we  planted  a  whole  collection  of  Himalayan 
plants.  Last  year  we  planted  there  some  plants  of  all  the  mountains  of  the 
world— the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathians,  the  Caucasus,  of  China,  Mount 
Cook,  of  America,  &c.  We  hope  to  get  there  a  very  interesting  Botanic 
Garden,  unique  of  its  kind,  and  very  useful.  There  we  collect  our  seeds, 
and  we  can  supply  seeds  or  plants  to  our  Garden  at  Geneva,  or  to  the 
customers  of  i  he  Garden  in  other  countries. 

We  should  be  glad  if  any  English  lovers  of  Alpine  plants  would  pay  a 
visit  to  our  little  Garden  by  the  Hotel  Weisshorn.  I  think  that  Garden  will 
become  a  new  attraction  for  the  beautiful  Alps  of  Yalais,  and  will  give 
pleasure  to  many  tourists.  As  the  Hotel  is  very  near,  and  much  frequented 
by  English  people,  the  sight  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Alps,  we 
hope  the  Garden  will  be  visited,  and  we  can  in  that  way  reach  many  persons 
who  do  not  yet  know  the  principles  of  the  Society.  Also  in  Geneva  we  are 
always  glad — although  our  Garden  is  still  young,  and  cannot  be  compared  with 
your  English  Alpine  gardens — to  have  the  visits  of  English  tourists.  Our 
Garden  here  is  situated  2,  Chemin  Dancet,  Plainpalais,  Geneve.  All  those 
who  can  help  us  by  little  gifts,  or  by  purchasing  plants  or  seeds  from  the 
Garden,  would  do  a  good  work  ;  also  by  becoming  members  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Plants.  The  annual  contribution  is  only  two  shillings. 
Our  Society  is  the  best  means  to  struggle  against  the  vandals,  and  if  such  a 
one  could  be  established  in  England  I  think  it  would  be  right.  We  are  glad 
to  send  our  reports  and  catalogues  to  all  those  who  ask  for  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  COREEYON. 

Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Plants,  Geneva. 

Geneva,  February  24. 


Mr.  Correvon  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  Society  such  as  he  recommends 
has  been  founded  in  England.  The  following  letter  from  the  hon.  sec.  to  the 
Selborne  Society  appeared  in  the  Standard,  of  March  2nd  : — 

“Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Correvon  and  such  of  your  readers 
as  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  that  in  the  third  section  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  we  are  modestly  endeavouring  to  obtain  protection  for  our  wild  plants  ? 
Last  year  (the  first  of  our  existence)  we  began  the  campaign  in  North  Wales, 
and,  through  our  resident  and  tourist  members,  distributed  thousands  of 
leaflets,  in  which  we  appealed  to  people  of  all  classes  to  assist  in  preserving 
flowers  and  ferns  from  destruction.  Mr.  Kynoch,  of  Barmouth,  is  at  this 
very  moment  preparing  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject.  Notices  were 
placed  in  the  hotels,  post-offices,  and  other  suitable  places  at  Bettws,  Llan¬ 
dudno,  and  elsewhere,  and  this  year  it  is  proposed  to  erect  notice  boards  in 
various  districts  which  are  particularly  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  thoughtless 
or  greedy  people.  In  Devonshire  and  the  North  of  England  similar  efforts 
were  made.  .  VVe  rely  on  the  co-operation  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  land, 
and  on  building  up  a  healthy  public  opinion,  to  which  the  local  trader  must 
sooner  or  later  yield.  W e  want  branches  all  over  the  country,  and  combined 
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efforts  on  the  part  of  energetic  lovers  of  wild  nature.  Of  course,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  town  and  on  certain  commons  it  may  be  desir¬ 
able  to  work  by  bye-laws,  such  as  those  on  the  notice  boards  at  Barnes 
Common  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  we  wish  to  pursue  a  moderate  course,  and 
obtain  a  voluntary  protection  of  mature  plants.  Asa  new  prospectus  will 
shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Wyman,  Great  Queen  Street,  1  shall  be 
greatly  indebted  to  botanists  if  they  will  give  their  aid  in  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ising  this  section,  by  serving  on  the  Council,  contributing  information,  or  by 
making  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  adoption  of  any  part  of  Mr.  Correvon’s 
scheme.  The  subscription  to  the  Selborne  Society  is  about  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Correvon  (half-a-crown),  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  year  special 
efforts  may  be  made  to  check  the  progress  of  a  work  of  destruction  which 
has  already  deprived  many  parts  of  our  country  of  their  greatest  charm.” 


BOTANIC  GABDENS. 

The  plan  of  founding  gardens  for  the  propagation  and  sale  of  the  less  common 
British  plants  and  exotics  of  hardy  habit  is  rightly  deemed  favourable  to  the 
purposes  of  our  Society.  Such  a  garden  (though  preservation  was  not, 
perhaps,  definitely  one  of  the  motives)  was  established  in  1858,  at  Llandderfel, 
in’Merionethshire.  Mr.  Pamplin,  one  of  the  oldest  associates  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  still  an  enthusiast  in  the  work  of 
preservation,  describes  the  scheme  as  follows  : — 

“  Our  Botanic  Garden  here  is  no  pecuniary  speculation  or  commercial  enterprise, 
but  aims  chiefly  at  utilitarianism  in  an  endeavour  to  promote  and  to  assist  in  every 
possible  way  a  taste  for  gardening,  both  economic  and  useful  (but  not  neglecting 
ornamental  gardening),  and  that  chiefly  among  the  smaller  farmers,  the  cottagers, 
and  the  rural  population  of  this  part  of  the  Principality  generally.  It  is  not  intended 
to  interfere  with,  or  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  those  who,  from  their  position 
of  comparative  wealth  or  station,  are  quite  able  to  manage  their  horticultural  and 
floricultural  affairs  themselves.  Observation  proves  that  those  who  have  the  means 
and  ability  often  want  the  will  and  the  taste  for  such  innocent  enjoyments  and 
pursuits,  for  the  gardens  of  some  of  the  wealthier  denizens  of  Wales  are  little 
better  than  examples  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  slovenliness.  The  very  reverse  of 
these,  viz.,  intelligence,  care,  and  neatness,  are  observable  in  some  small  plots  of 
gardens  attached  to  the  farm  and  the  cottage  ;  and  it  is  with  such  that  our  North 
Wales  Central  Botanic  Garden  desires  to  communicate,  with  the  design  of  encourag¬ 
ing  and  helping  them  and  others. 

“1.  By  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  seeds  and  of  plants. 

“  2.  By  a  mutual  exchange  with  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  help  in  adding 
to  our  store. 

“3.  By  advice  and  assistance  in  planning  and  managing  the  gardens  of  the  small 
farms  and  cottages,  and  in  offering  such  suggestions,  hints,  and  information,  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may  seem  to  require. 

“  For  these  purposes  the  Botanic  Garden  gate  will  ever  be  readily  opened.  Visitors 
will  be  welcome  to  inspect  whatever  may  be  there  to  be  seen,  and  to  carry  away 
with  them  packets  of  seeds  or  spare  plants  as  needed  ;  for  this  purpose  small  collec¬ 
tions  of  seeds  will  be  kept  always  ready  for  distribution,  and  lovers  of  the  pleasant 
pursuit  of  gardening  will  ever  be  kindly  received  by  William  Pamplin,  the  present 
occupant  of  the  North  Wales  Central  Botanic  Gardens,  near  the  Church,  Llandderfel, 
Merionethshire.  ” 


DESTRUCTION  OF  PLANTS. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  March 
9,  1886,  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  : — “I  will  give  one  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  noble  tourist  finds  entertainmeut  in  peeling  the  planet.  Having 
in  high  summer  found  my  way  up  from  Ambleside  to  Kirkstone  Pass  at  an 
early  hour,  I  saw  the  gatherings  of  the  previous  day  by  people  who  profess 
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to  love  ferns,  for  they  were  swept  up  in  heaps  like  a  lot  of  rubbish,  and  the 
landlord  of  the  little  inn  there — said  to  be  the  highest  inhabited  house  in 
England — told  me  that  the  visitors  brought  down  from  the  mountain  much 
more  herbage  than  they  could  carry  away,  and  thus  there  was  a  daily  supply 
of  litter  for  the  stable.  I  found  in  the  mass  of  mixed  vegetation  about  a  cart¬ 
load  of  the  parsley  fern,  Allosorus  crispus,  and  I  was  amused  when  the 
landlord  confided  to  me  that  if  he  only  knew  something  about  ferns  he  could 
make  more  money  by  stripping  the  hills  around  him  than  by  waiting  for 
customers  in  that  lonely  spot  amongst  the  clouds.  For  miles  and  miles 
around  there  the  blue  Pinguicula  may  be  found  in  tens  of  thousands,  with 
Saxifragas,  Chrysospleniums ,  and  Parnassias  innumerable.  It  is  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  region  alone  that  protects  it  :  render  it  easily  accessible,  and  it 
will  very  soon  be  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  Fleet  Street. 

“  When  the  botanising  tourist  is  assisted  by  a  partner  of  the  tender  sex  his 
capabilities  are,  as  we  should  have  anticipated,  exalted  and  refined.  There 
were  three  wild  wallflower  plants  growing  on  the  wall  of  the  parish  church 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  exactly  opposite  the  spot  where,  within  the  walls, 
the  sacred  dust  of  Shakespeare  reposes  safely  under  the  protection  of  impre¬ 
catory  verses.  A  botanist  saw  them,  and  obtained  permission  of  the  church¬ 
wardens  to  remove  from  those  plants  one  of  the  seed  pods.  He  took  the  one 
seed  pod,  and  went  away  contented.  The  next  day  a  tourist  of  another 
description  discovered  them,  and  to  please  his  wife,  who  clamoured  for  the 
precious  things,  he  dug  them  out  of  the  stone  with  his  knife,  and  lost  all  the 
seeds  in  so  doing,  while,  as  you  may  reasonably  suppose,  he  lost  the  plants 
also,  for  wallflowers  of  that  kind  do  not  well  bear  transplanting. 

“At  all  the  gates  of  our  flowery  dells  and  ferny  coombes  the  trader  in  ferns 
and  orchids  will  be  found,  offering  rarities  at  rare  prices,  and  amply  justifying 
his  mission,  which  is,  as  one  can  see,  to  strip  every  particle  of  clothing  from 
the  bones  of  the  world.  The  trade  is  everywhere  encouraged.  Ev^en  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Bank  of  England  may  be  seen  the  peripatetic  vendor  of  orchids 
and  ferns.  In  years  gone  by  he  kept  his  basket  filled  by  robbing  Epping  Forest 
and  Hampstead  Heath  ;  now  he  has  to  push  far  into  Surrey  for  marketable 
articles.  But  the  market  is  sure  ;  and  so,  if  he  has  to  ravage  the  far-off  Peak 
of  Derbyshire,  he  will  secure  the  needful  wares,  and  when  the  Peak  fails  he 
will  push  into  the  Lake  District,  and  from  thence  make  a  sweep  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  North  Wales.  The  best  of  our  wild  flowers  and  ferns  are  on  the  high 
road  to  extinction,  and  the  half-way  house  is  the  huckster’s  basket. 

“  Whatever  may  be  our  views  of  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  case,  it  must  be 
agreed  all  round  that  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  beauties  of  our  home 
scenery  is  a  calamity.  The  love  of  the  country  is  an  unmixed  good  ;  it 
quickens  the  desire  for  knowledge,  acts  as  a  tonic  to  the  moral  feelings, 
encourages  the  exercise  of  the  physical  powers  and  the  expansion  of  the 
observing  faculties  ;  it  is,  moreover,  the  basis  of  true  patriotism.  Town  life 
has  its  advantages,  but  with  many  of  us  it  is  the  decree  of  cruel  fate. 
In  itself  it  is  not  so  good  as  it  looks  ;  it  shaves  away  the  picturesqueness 
of  human  character ;  it  takes  us  from  the  healthy  hands  of  nature,  and  puts 
us  into  the  feverish  fingers  of  conventionality.  In  passing  from  nature  to 
art  we  lose  the  bountiful  breast  of  the  loving  mother,  to  pull  at  a  sort  of 
insensitive  feeding-bottle,  filled  with  milk  that  has  been  sugared,  boiled, 
tinned,  marketed,  re- dissolved,  and  made  nasty  with  dried  herbs.  When  the 
mountains  have  been  scraped  bare  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  wasteful 
tourist,  the  intending  exterminator,  and  the  commercial  collector,  the  best 
refreshment  and  restorative  for  the  townsman  who  has  not  utterly  lost  the 
sense  of  beauty  will  be  gone  for  ever,  and  with  it  the  finest  incentive  to  noble 
deeds  and  honourable  sacrifices.” 
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Mrs.  Paterson  writes  to  the  Editor  that  she  believes  that  most  damage  to 
wild  plants  “  is  done  by  persons  who  stay  perhaps  some  weeks  in  a  place, 
and  who  gather  in  their  daily  walks  all  the  blossoms  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  in  leaving  carry  off  large  hampers  of  ferns  purchased  from  local 
collectors,  without  much  prospect  of  being  able  to  preserve  and  cultivate 
them  in  their  city  homes.  I  may  cite,  as  an  instance  of  wanton  destruction, 
an  incident  which  came  under  my  own  notice  last  summer.  In  a  district  in 
North  Wales,  richer  formerly  in  its  native  flora  than  almost  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  the  yellow  mimulus  has  been  naturalised,  and  blooms 
abundantly  by  the  side  of  a  country  road  for  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards 
or  more.  One  day  I  met  a  lady  and  her  child  returning  from  the  locality.  The 
child’s  hands  were  laden  with  the  flowers  and  the  leaves,  the  road  behind 
them  being  strewn  with  fragments  of  the  same,  while  on  reaching  the  spot 
in  which  they  grew  not  a  bud  was  visible.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  the 
crimson  geranium  is  naturally  most  plentiful  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now 
only  to  be  seen  on  high  woody  banks  and  fields  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
who  cannot  climb  stone  walls.  It  is  strange  that  people  who  have  really 
no  botanical  knowledge  have  a  sort  of  ‘  passion  for  ferns.5  Witness  the 
parsley  fern,  in  bundles  like  common  rhubarb,  as  it  is  offered  in  Wales, 
and  then  realise  how  impossible  it  is  that  the  ‘  natural  growths  can  sustain 
such  demands.’” 

Mrs.  Paterson  also  deprecates  the  practice  of  sending  to  hospitals  large 
quantities  of  wild  flowers,  which  “wither  as  soon  as  plucked;”  and  the 
system  of  offering  prizes  for  collections  of  wild  flowers,  which  must  cause 
“  boundless  waste  of  rejected  and  badly-gathered  blossoms.” 


HOW  TO  PROTECT  WILD  PLANTS. 

The  following  suggestions  are  in  the  main  made  by  Mr.  C.  Roberts  : — 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  landowners 
and  occupiers,  and  through  them  to  hold  the  law  of  trespass  over  the  heads 
of  reckless  gatherers  and  collectors  of  wild  flowers  and  ferns,  and  their  roots. 
At  the  same  time  leave  should  be  obtained  for  trustworthy  persons  to  study 
and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  plants  in  their  native  habitats.  Members  of  the 
Selborne  Society,  who  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rare  plants  of  their  own 
districts ,  should  suggest  to  the  owners  of  the  land  where  they  grow  the 
advisability  of  protection  and,  if  possible,  practical  measures  to  that  end, 
suited  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

This  is  of  importance,  because  plants  are  very  unequally  distributed,  on 
account  of  the  variation  of  climate  and  soil ;  and  some  species,  rare  in  one 
place,  are  common  in  another,  whilst  others  are  confined  to  a  few  districts.  In 
the  latter  case,  even  when  abundant  in  those  districts,  they  need  protection, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  These  exceptional  districts  are  well 
known  to  scientific  botanists,  and  information  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  hon.  secretary.  Where  it  is  necessary  or  convenient,  notices 
forbidding  or  discouraging  the  destruction  of  rare  wild  plants  should  be  posted 
up,  and  leaflets  explaining  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  distributed.  It  is 
most  undesirable  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  which  the  children  of  a  locality 
take  in  gathering  flowers,  but  they  should  be  discouraged  from  collecting 
them  in  large  numbers  for  sale  to  passing  tourists,  or  to  send  to  towns. 
Wild  flowers  fade  quickly,  and  are  less  attractive  when  cut  for  decorations 
than  garden  flowers  ;  and  it  would  be  better  and  more  profitable  to  country 
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people  to  encourage  the  growth  of  flowers  in  gardens  for  commercial  pur- 
poses.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  our  Society  to  encourage  cottage  gardening 
and  the  suitable  ornamentation  of  country  villages  and  places. 


STRAY  LEAVES. 

Seedling  Ferns. — Mr.  J.  M’orley  contributed  a  note  on  the  cultivation 
of  fern  Prothallia  for  laboratory  purposes.  He  remarked  that  amongst 
British  ferns  the  spores  most  easy  to  germinate  are  those  of  Osmunda  regalis 
and  Lastrea  fdix-mas.  Rather  less  easy  are  those  of  various  species  of  Poly- 
stichum  and  Athyrium.  To  collect  the  spores,  lay  the  frond,  when  the 
sporangia  are  dark  brown,  between  sheets  of  unglazed  paper,  and  keep  dry 
till  wanted.  The  spores  would  fall  into  the  paper,  and  when  wanted  tip  off 
all  that  were  loose.  The  spores  could  be  grown  on  pieces  of  sandstone,  slate, 
peat,  &c.,  but  whatever  the  growing  medium,  it  should  be  previously  sterilised 
by  pouring  over  boiling  water  .—Gardener's  Chronicle ,  September  11,  1886. 

The  Last  of  Spiranthes  Romanzoviana. — The  following  letter,  received 
this  morning  from  Mr.  Gumbleton,  of  Belgrave,  Queenstown,  county  Cork, 
speaks  for  itself  : — “I  think  it  may  interest  you  to  hear,  and  perhaps  add  to 
the  value  of  the  plants  I  sent  you  last  year,  that  in  all  probability  Spiranthes 
Romanzoviana  will  very  soon  become  extinct,  and  no  longer  be  obtainable  in 
the  one  locality  in  Europe — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown,  Burhaven— 
to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  indigenous,  for  on  writing  recently  to  my  agent, 
Mr.  Barrett,  who  sent  you  the  plants,  to  ask  him  to  obtain  a  flowering  speci¬ 
men  of  this  rare  little  terrestrial  orchid  for  Mr.  Burbidge  to  draw,  he  sent 
me,  a  few  days  afterwards,  a  letter  from  his  friend,  Dr.  Armstrong,  who  had 
collected  the  plants  sent  to  you,  stating  that  on  going  to  the  little  boggy 
field  where  he  had  hitherto  seen  it,  he  found  the  little  plot  ploughed  and 
planted  with  potatoes  ;  and,  on  going  to  the  only  other  locality  where  he 
had  ever  found  it,  a  narrow  headland  skirting  a  small  wood,  he  found  it 
turned  up  and  bearing  a  crop  of  oats.”  Alas  !  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
plant  so  lovely  and  so  full  of  interest  to  every  British  botanist  should  now, 
under  such  trivial  circumstances,  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Why  steps 
were  not  long  ago  taken  by  the  Government  authorities  at  Kew  to  secure  the, 
I  may  say  valueless.,  so  far  as  agricultural  pursuits  are  concerned,  piece  of 
ground  on  which  the  plant  grew,  is  a  puzzle  to  more  persons  than  myself, 
and  could  only  emanate  from  that  well-known  lackadaisical  character  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  British  nation,  above  all  others,  in  matters  horti¬ 
cultural,  or,  rather,  concerned  with  the  preservation  of  our  native  flora.  An 
edelweiss  or  a  gentian  can  receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign 
Government,  but  that  this  sweet  little  plant,  that  is  a  thousand  times  more 
rare,  and  with  only  one  station  in  Europe,  has  been  suffered  by  a  nation 
professing  themselves  high  in  botanic  matters  to  pass  into  oblivion,  is  a 
matter  not  only  of  shame  but  of  lasting  regret. 

A,  D.  WEBSTER. 

Llandegai,  Bangor. 

[We  share  our  correspondent’s  regret,  but  we  confess  to  no  feeling  of 
bewilderment  that  the  authorities  at  Kew  have  not  secured  the  piece  of 
ground  for  the  purpose  indicated.  Surely  they  have  enough  to  do  without 
that,  even  if  the  Treasury  would  permit  such  a  schepie.  Ed.] — Gardener’s 
Chronicle,  September  11,  1886. 
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Spiranthes  Romanzoviana  is  also  known  as  S.  cernua  and  S.  gemmipara. 
“Cernua”  was  the  name  given  to  the  North  American  species,  which  is  now 
believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Irish. 


In  answer  to  enquiries  respecting  the  orchid  probably  extirpated  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Director-General  of  Kew  Gardens,  tells  me 
“  that  the  south-west  of  Ireland  is  the  only  locality  for  this  interesting  orchid 
(Spiranthes  Romanzoviana)  in  the  old  world.”  Should  the  extirpation 
prove  to  be  true,  and  it  be  found  necessary  to  import  some  tubers  from 
America,  as  the  author  of  the  “Gardens  of  the  Sun”  suggests,  I  trust  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Selborne  Society  in  Ireland  will  unite  in  affording  them  a 
voluntary  guardianship. 

The  head  of  a  firm  of  nurserymen,  of  world-wide  fame,  writes  me  thus  : — 
“  Look  at  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  rare  native  plants  constantly  going  on. 
We  know  of  many  instances  of  such.  Notably  on  the  north  downs  of  Surrey, 
when,  twenty-five  years  ago,  one  of  our  firm  knew  as  many  as  seventeen 
species  of  wild  orchids  that  could  be  found  within  a  space  of  less  than  two 
miles  in  length  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  he  does  not  believe  that  half- 
a-dozen  could  now  be  found  there.”  A  notice  has  recently  been  sent  by 
Prof.  Hillhouse  to  the  Field  Societies  concerning  the  destruction  of  plants, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association. 

Section  D. — The  Committee  of  which  was  represented  by  Prof.  W.  Hillhouse, 
M.A.,  F. L.S.  The  Preservation  of  Native  Plants. — In  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Professor  stated  that,  in  response  to  the  enquiries  which  he  had 
circulated  among  the  delegates  and  others  likely  to  furnish  information,  he  had 
received  details  from  twelve  or  fourteen  localities  recording  between  two  and  three 
hundred  disappearances  of  plants.  Mr.  Stirrup  stated  that  for  years  past  a 
great  destruction  of  plants  had  been  going  on  in  the  Manchester  district,  and  the 
local  societies  had  found  it  necessary  to  strongly  inculcate  among  their  members  the 
necessity  for  preventing  their  extermination.  Mr.  Hopkinson  remarked  that  a 
similar  rule  had  been  always  observed  by  the  Hertfordshire  Society  with  respect  both 
to  animals  and  plants,  and  he  thought  that  all  the  local  societies  should  adopt  it.  Mr. 
Mott  pointed  out  that  one  practical  result,  illustrating  the  benefit  of  Prof.  Hillhouse’s 
resolution,  had  been  the  omission  of  the  localities  of  all  the  rare  ferns  and  orchids 
from  the  flora  of  Leicestershire,  which  his  Society  was  just  about  to  publish. 

November  25. 

G.  A.  MUSGRAVE. 


Maidenhair  Fern. — Cornish  lanes  are  full  of  interest  to  the  botanist  and 
naturalist.  Osmunda  in  some  of  the  water-courses,  though  in  most  of  the 
stations  where  it  grew  abundantly  it  is  getting  scarce.  Some  visitors  are 
not  contented  with  taking  a  root  or  two,  but  despoil  a  whole  locality.  A 
greedy  enthusiast  the  other  day  obtained  a  ladder  and  stripped  the  well- 
known  station  of  Carbis  Bay  of  every  root  of  maidenhair  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on. — The  Gardener's  Chronicle,  October  30,  1886. 

Asplenium  Septentrionale.  —  The  extreme  western  and  northern 
counties  of  England,  the  Snowdon  district  in  Wales,  the  southern  and 
central  parts  of  Scotland,  yield  it  in  tolerable  abundance,  so  as  scarcely  to 
warrant  the  epithet  of  rare  applied  to  it  by  most  writers,  though  it  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  much  more  so  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  that  insatiate  spirit  that 
too  often  prevails  among  the  petits  maitres  of  natural  science,  so  numerous 
and  so  enthusiastic  at  the  present  day. — “  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  ” — Sowerby 
and  Johnson,  1855. 
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Earwigs  and  Worms. — It  may  be  a  matter  of  common,  observation,  but 
was  new  to  me  last  spring,  that  earwigs  attack  earth-worms.  On  warm  nights 
worms  will  lie  on  the  surface,  and  this  is  the  earwig’s  opportunity. 
Desperate  struggles  ensue.  The  first  time  I  observed  it,  I  assumed  that  it 
was  an  accidental  entanglement,  but  as  I  afterwards  saw  the  same  thing 
four  times,  I  must  suppose  that  the  earwig  makes  a  deliberate  attack.  In 
all  the  cases,  the  worm  seemed  to  get  the  worst  of  it. — 0. 

Sagacity  of  Squirrels. — Dr.  F.  A.  Paley  writes  : — “  A  really  curious 
instance  of  sagacity  came  to  our  observation.  One  morning,  after  a  hard 
frost,  the  water  crock  was  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  which  had  been 
broken,  for  the  sake  of  the  birds.  One  of  the  squirrels,  thereby  prevented 
from  drinking,  took  a  piece  ,  of  ice  in  its  mouth  and  ran  up  the  nearest  tree. 
There  we  watched  it  sucking  for  a  time,  and  then  it  dropped  what  was  left.” 


A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  offer  a  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  the  best 
letter,  based  on  personal  observations,  on  any  of  the  following  subjects  : — • 

1.  The  wearing  of  bird  skins  from  an  artistic  aspect. 

2.  The  objections  to  catching  or  killing  insect-eating  birds. 

3.  On  methods  of  scaring  birds  without  killing  them. 

o  o 

4.  The  trade  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns,  and  the  removal  of  their  roots 

from  country  places. 

5.  On  the  best  methods  of  protecting  fruit  from  birds. 


CERTIFICATES  AND  REWARDS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 

BIRDS  AND  THEIR  NESTS. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  protection  of  rare  wild  birds  and  their 
eggs  and  young,  Certificates  and  rewards  of  Pictures  and  Books  on  Natural 
History  (like  White’s  “  Selborne  ”),  will  be  given  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  on  the  recommendation  of  members,  to  persons  who  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  this  manner. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Cor¬ 
respondents. 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

Contributions  will  be  rejected  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
writers  are  attached  for  publication  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Anecdotes  must  be  authenticated. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  note  that  all  MSS.  should  be  sent  in  the 
first  week  of  every  month  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  George  A.  Musgrave,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.,  45,  Holland  Park,  W.,  marked  S.S.,  from  whom  Prospectuses, 
Leaflets,  &c.,  can  be  obtained. 

A  copy  of  the  “  Selborne  Letters  ”  is  supplied  post  free  to  every  Subscriber 
of  hall-a-crown  and  upwards,  and  extra  copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Printers. 


WYMAN  AND  SONS,  PRINTERS,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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No.  4.]  April,  1887. 


f  Double  Number, 
(  Drice  One  Penny. 


AT  this  period  of  the  year,  when  the  fashions  of  winter 
give  place  to  those  of  spring,  it  is  thought  that  a 
number  of  the  Selborne  Letters  may  be  well  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  the  Plumage  League  (Sect.  1,  S.  S.),  of  which 
H.It.H.  the  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein  is  chief 
Patroness.  Last  summer,  both  patronesses  and  members, 
misled  by  appearances,  relaxed  their  efforts  and  undoubtedly 
permitted  the  fashion  of  wearing  Owls,  Terns,  and  many 
harmless  birds,  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  bird-wearing 
public.  NOW  is  the  time  to  offer  every  sort  of  resistance, 
by  agitation  and  combination,  by  pen  and  by  pencil,  to  a 
revival  of  a  mode  which  has  been  condemned  by  the  Times, 
Standard,  Telegraph,  Daily  News,  Globe ,  Saturday  Review, 
St.  James’s  Gazette,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Truth,  Court  and 
Society,  Court  Journal,  Queen,  Ladies’  Pictorial,  The  Lady, 
The  Quiver,  Nature,  Field,  Land  and  Water,  Gentleman’s 
Magazine ,  and  other  journals  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Punch  devoted  a  cartoon  and  a  whole  page  to  the  ridicule  of 
bird- wearing;  and  ladies,  aroused  by  it,  discarded  Birds  of 
Paradise,  and  salved  their  consciences  with  spotless  Terns. 
From  the  very  first,  some  of  the  leading  patronesses  wrote  to 
their  milliners  telling  them  not  to  supply  them  with  any 
more  bird  skins,  whilst  other  ladies  enlisted  their  friends  in 
town  and  country,  and  gained  their  assistance  in  the  work  of 
preserving  birds  from  unnecessary  destruction. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  return  to  the  fashions  in  the  coming 
autumn,  more  branches  of  the  Selborne  Society  should  be 
established  in  London  and  our  large  cities,  and  much  more 
energetic  efforts  made  at  once,  before  the  orders  are  given 
for  large  numbers  of  birds.  If  half  a  dozen  people  of 
influence  in  a  county  or  town  will  meet,  appoint  an  Hon. 
Secretary,  and  obtain  the  co-operation  of  two  or  three  practical 
naturalists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success 
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in  working  out  a  scheme  so  moderate  as  that  of  the  Selborne 
Society.  Isolated  efforts  by  persons  opposed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  birds  for  adornment  have  so  little  effect  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  in  which  they  are  made,  that  the  adYantages  of 
combination  are  evident. 

The  subjects  of  the  next  letters  will  be  on  the  best  method 
for  promoting  the  study  of  Natural  History  ;  the  preservation 
of  trees  in  town  and  country,  and  of  places  endeared 
to  the  memory  of  man  by  beauty  and  association,  &c. 
Members  having  a  special  knowledge  of  these  subjects  are 
invited  to  send  short  essays  and  letters  as  soon  as  possible. 
Accurate  information  in  any  form,  however  simple,  will  be 
accepted,  it  being  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Selborne  Society  to 
make  the  scheme  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  practical 
natural  history  by  means  of  letters  interesting  in  every  way 
to  members  who  are  lovers  of  Nature. 


THE  PLUMAGE  LEAGUE  (Sect.  1,  Selborne  Society). 

In  order  to  define  the  scheme  of  our  Association,  and 
make  it  plain  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  that  there  was  no  intention  of  trenching 
upon  its  province,  the  Hon.  Sec.  accepted  an  offer  which  was 
courteously  made  to  him,  and  in  July,  1886,  reviewed  a 
prospectus  of  the  Selborne  Society  in  the  following  address  : — 

Mr.  G.  A.  Musgrave,  F.R.G.S. — I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  resolution  which  has  been  proposed  in  the  interesting  speech  we  have 
just  listened  to.  Mr.  Colam  has  asked  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  Selborne  Society  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected,  and  which  may  be  familiar  to  you  by  name.  To  sketch  the  rise  and 
progress  of  that  Society  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time,  and 
therefore  I  propose  to  confine  my  observations  to  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
work  done  by  the  Plumage  Section  of  that  Association,  which  is  highly 
honoured  by  the  patronage  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  many  noble  and  influential  ladies.  The  work  of  this  Plumage 
Section  is  directed  chiefly  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  harmless  birds 
which  charm  us  by  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  their  exquisite  tones,  and 
their  graceful  motion  ;  which  serve  us  by  their  useful  labours,  aud  interest 
us  by  their  peculiarities.  The  destruction  of  millions  of  these  birds  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  fashion  of  wearing  them  as  adornments — a  fashion  which 
twenty  years  ago  was  described  as  a  mere  passing  fancy.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper  wrote  a  poem  called,  “  The  Massacre  of  the  Robins,”  which 
he  sent  to  me  last  week.  He  takes  a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  with 
regard  to  ladies’  beauty,  and  I  will,  therefore,  not  venture  to  read  the 
effusion  ;  besides,  it  is  too  long.  Twenty  years  have  since  passed  away,  and 
a  London  editor  compares  the  fashion  to  a  phantom  Goliath  vanishing  ere 
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the  weapons  can  he  forged  for  the  combat.  I  leave  you  to  estimate  these 
assertions  at  their  true  value.  In  1885  Mr.  Peter  Lund  Simmonds,  a  utili¬ 
tarian,  who  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  useful  work  in  promoting  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  waste  products,  gave  an  admirable  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
the  commerce  in  birds’  skins.  He  went  into  many  details,  and  quoted  from 
a  mass  of  figures,  to  prove  how  enormous  and  profitable  the  trade  was.  In 
nine  years  its  value  amounted  to  one  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  in  one 
year  (1883)  the  value  of  the  import  of  birds  alone  arose  to  ,£155,240.  In 
four  months,  in  one  London  auction-room,  there  were  sold  to  my  knowledge 
800,000  birds.  In  two  days,  in  another  room,  Mr.  Simmonds  saw  150,000 
birds  sold.  The  same  gentleman  also  calculated  that  he  saw  the  produce  of 
9,700  little  egrets  sold  at  one  auction.  I  could  multiply  instances  of  this 
kind,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  accept  Mr.  Simmonds’s  figures..  He  is  an 
authority  on  “  waste  products,”  and  is  not  a  member  of  the  Selborne 
Society.  To  sum  up  in  round  numbers,  an  American  authority  puts  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  birds’  skins  in  England,  France,  and  America,  at  between 
20,000,000,  and  30,000,000  per  annum.  I  ask  the  ladies  of  England  to 
unite,  and  put  an  end  to  so  barbarous  and  wasteful  a  fashion.  The  dealers 
in  feathers  declare  that  English  birds  are  too  dark  in  colour,  and  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  bleach  and  dye  to  be  of  much  use,  and  that  even  robins,  a  few  of 
which  are  supplied  to  special  order,  must  be  touched  up  before  they  can 
be  made  into  trophies  or  trimmings.  These  dealers  declare  that  they  use 
the  wings  and  heads  of  larks,  procurable  at  the  poulterers’,  to  dye  and  mount 
them  on  hats.  They  have  never  let  out  the  secret  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  provide  them  with  various  kinds  of  beaks.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  notice 
sent  by  a  feather-dealing  firm  to  gamekeepers  all  over  the  country,  offering 
them  cash  dowm  for  the  wings  of  starlings,  moorhens,  jays,  and  peewits. 
This  is  a  direct  inducement  to  keepers  to  kill  birds  as  a  business.  Do  the 
women  of  England  care  nothing  about  this  sacrifice  of  bird-life — a  sacrifice  of 
millions  of  birds,  just  to  obtain  a  few  bits  of  colour  with  which  to  adorn  the 
most  perishable  of  all  articles  of  feminine  attire  ?  Will  they  stand  out  as 
the  chief  instigators  of  what  Mr.  Simmonds  calls  a  terrific  slaughter  ?  I 
hope  they  xlo  not  think  that  the  Selborne  Society  is  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  mole-hill.  Let  them  ask  the  leading  English  and  American  naturalists 
what  they  think  on  the  matter.  After  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  bird-life  in  North  America,  the  Committee  of  the 
Ornithological  Union  of  New  York  published  at  their  own  expense,  in 
February,  1886,  their  celebrated  Bird  Supplement  to  Science.  Struck  by 
the  revelations  contained  in  the  papers,  written  by  Messrs.  Sennett,  Bicknell, 
Dutcher,  and  others,  the  proprietors  of  Forest  and  Stream  (the  American 
Field)  lost  no  time  in  starting  the  Audubon  Society,  which  is  now  distri¬ 
buting  its  pledges  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  day.  I  will  ask  you  to  rest 
quite  assured  that  the  Americans  will  do  their  very  best  to  prevent  any 
more  parcels  of  40,000  birds  being  exported  to  France,  England,  or  any 
other  country.  The  Selborne  Society  issues  cards  of  membership,  but  no 
pledges.  Members  are  asked  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  discourage 
the  wanton  destruction  of  birds.  The  Association  relies  but  little  on  the 
mere  signing  of  a,  card.  It  relies  on  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  each 
member,  and  looks  for  success  in  the  united  action  of  thousands.  It  asks  all 
who  mix  much  with  their  fellow-creatures,  clergymen,  doctors,  shooting  men, 
and  preservers  of  game,  to  encourage  the  study  of  natural  history,  especially 
by  observation  and  note-making,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  check  the 
useless  killing  which,  in  spite  of  the  “  Wild  Birds  Preservation  Act,”  goes 
on  throughout  the  country.  Game  preservers  constantly  permit  their 
keepers  to  kill  all  birds  not  game  ;  farmers  often,  from  force  of  habit,  destroy 
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birds  which  are  useful  to  them.  Idlers  kill  for  killing’s  sake,  or  for  gain. 
Last  week  I  examined  a  parcel  of  roughly- stuffed  birds  which  had  been  sent 
up  to  a  London  dealer,  who  gets  scores  of  them  forwarded  to  him  on  sale  or 
return.  Every  week  I  receive  notices  of  the  shooting  of  this  or  that  bird 
by  curiosity-mongers.  Birds,  common  enough  in  neighbouring  countries, 
are  constantly  shot  as  rarities  in  England.  Science  gains  nothing  by  such 
shooting,  for  when  an  ornithologist  seeks  to  illustrate  a  lecture,  setting  aside 
specimens  obtainable  from  valuable  private  and  public  cabinets,  he  is  often 
at  a  loss  to  discover  birds  known  to  have  been  shot  in  a  country  or  a  district. 
Probably  they  have  been  sold  and  resold,  and  suffered  to  decay.  In  making 
my  appeal  to  the  public,  I  felt  that  I  must  leave  any  question  of  cruelty 
regarding  the  destruction  of  birds  to  the  care  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  Bands  of  Mercy.  Therefore, 
these  appeals  have  been  made  chiefly  on  philanthropic,  aesthetic,  and 
scientific  grounds  :  philanthropic,  because  the  working- classes  and  poor  of 
nearly  every  civilised  country  derive  an  increasing  pleasure  from  song  and 
other  birds,  and  are  unwilling  to  see  their  fields  and  forests  despoiled  of 
them  just  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  vain  people  ;  aesthetic,  on  account  of 
the  delight  afforded  by  birds  to  all  having  a  refined  perception  of  beauty  ; 
scientific,  because  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  qualities  of  birds  is  as 
yet  far  from  complete.  It  is  against  this  barbarous  waste  of  Nature’s  most 
beautiful  gift  that  the  Plumage  Section  has  been  working.  In  this  work  it 
has  received  the  support  of  hundreds  of  ladies,  representative  people,  the 
editors  of  nearly  all  the  leading  journals  in  England,  some  of  the  colonies, 
and  of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the 
sympathy  and  good  wishes  of  many  of  the  leading  naturalists,  poets,  painters, 
and  literary  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  now  meeting  with  the  approval  of 
scientific  collectors  and  sportsmen.  It  is  especially  desirous  of  regarding  the 
interests  and  pleasures  of  all  classes,  and  of  working  by  persuasion,  i  feel 
that  I  have  trespassed  far  too  long  upon  your  time,  but  I  thank  you  for  the 
kind  attention  you  have  given,  and  I  trust  that  the  Selborne  Society  of 
England,  and  I  should  like  to  add  the  Audubon  Society  of  America,  may 
meet  with  your  approval  and  support. 

The  Chairman,  Lord  Wolseley. — I  am  extremely  gratified  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  resolution  has  been  received  by  all  here  to-day.  I  am 
also  obliged  by  the  kind  way  in  which  the  proposition  has  been  put  before 
you  and  seconded.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  trespass  one  moment  more  on 
your  time,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  listened  to  the  interesting  address  of 
Mr.  Musgrave  with  unexpected  pleasure.  I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  Society  the  great  importance  of  preserving  the  lives  of  birds, 
and  checking  the  merciless  slaughter  of  our  feathered  friends  for  the  horrible 
absurdity  of  adorning  women’s  bonnets.  In  addition  to  what  he  has  said 
on  this  subject,  let  me  add  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  for  which  I  have  a 
greater  abhorrence  and  detestation  than  the  bird-catchers.  I  ride  about  in 
London  and  the  suburbs,  and  I  am  frequently  pained  and  disgusted  beyond 
measure  at  the  sight  of  those  vagabonds  who  go  out  for  the  purpose  of 
netting  and  trapping  larks  and  linnets  and  other  song-birds.  In  some  instances 
decoy  birds  have  been  made  use  of,  and  blinded  by  these  ruffians,  I  am  told. 
I  wish  this  Society  could  take  up  the  matter  in  order  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  our  dealers  to  prevent  such  a  system.  [The  speaker  was  not  aware 
that  this  Society  has  worked  at  this  question  for  many  years  past,  public 
opinion  already  formed  being  mainly  due  to  its  proceedings.]  I  cannot 
denounce  in  too  strong  terms  the  custom  to  which  Mr.  Musgrave  has 
referred — of  killing  birds  for  the  sake  of  putting  them  in  women’s  hats. 
And  there  is  another  practice  which  has  occasionally  come  under  my  notice, 
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and  has  annoyed  me  very  much — it  is  the  practice  of  using  larks  at  the 
dinner-table.  It  is  a  barbarous  piece  of  luxury  borrowed  from  Continental 
nations,  and  I  hope  it  never  will  take  root  in  this  country.  Probably  most 
of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  a  good  deal,  and 
if  so  I  do  trust  that  you  will  set  your  faces  against  ever  allowing  larks  to  be 
used  at  table. 

Byway  of  comment  on  the  foregoing,  we  may  remark  that,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year,  there  were  paragraphs  in  the  Illustrated  Newsi 
London  Figaro,  and  other  journals,  in  which  the  Selborne  Society  was 
blamed  for  not  endeavouring  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  upon  the  side  of  humanity  for  the  birds  killed  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  adornment,  but  the  writers  of  these  paragraphs  apparently 
overlooked  the  fact  that  any  such  appeal  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty  and  Her 
Royal  Highness  should  proceed  from  the  Ladies’  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


“  THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  ROBINS.” 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Author,  a  true  lover  of 
Nature,  we  are  able  to  print  The  Massacre  of  the  Robins,” 
which,  to  use  Mr.  Tupper’s  words,  “  was  suggested  by 
information  from  a  celebrated  naturalist,  Mr.  Gould,  that 
fashion  is  decorating  our  young  ladies  with  stuffed  robins,  and 
that  in  some  parts  the  redbreast  is  in  danger  of  extermination 
from  this  foolish  bit  of  vanity,  which  also  trims  dresses  with 

V  * 

swallows,  and  pins  kingfishers  on  pork-pie  hats.” 

What  !  murder  the  Robins  for  Vanity  Fair, 

And  steal  their  red  breasts  to  outflame  your  red  hair  ? 

What ! — kill  off  by  thousands  with  parricide  hand 
Home’s  darlings,  the  sacred  all  over  this  land, 

That  hop  to  our  windows  and  pick  up  the  crumbs, 

And  twitter  their  thanks  when  somebody  comes, 

And,  bolder  from  kindness,  glance  lovingly  up 
At  children,  that  feed  them  from  platter  and  cup  1 
What !  decimate  these,  for  your  hats  and  your  fans, 

As  once  with  those  monkey-muffs,  hair’d  like  a  mail’s, 

And  slaughter  Cock  Robin  like  that  wicked  sparrow 
Who  shot  (not  as  Cupid)  with  his  bow  and  arrow  ? 

Oh,  woman  !  Oh,  sister,  and  lover,  and  friend, 

Oh,  toilette  of  fashion,  where,  where  will  this  end  ? 

Ah  !  when  will  you  learn  that  we  men  love  in  you 
The  kind  and  the  chaste  and  the  tender  and  true  ? 

That  none  but  the  worst  of  us  ever  look  twice 
At  the  spiciest  maiden  that  imitates  vjce  ? 
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That  nobody  cares  to  be  shackled  for  life 
With  a  foolish,  a  fast,  or  extravagant  wife  2 
That  nobody  marries  2  For,  no  one  can  guess 
The  truth  of  your  charms,  or  the  cost  of  your  dress. 

•  •  «  *90 


•  •  •  •  •  « 

So,  maiden,  my  sister,  and  lover,  and  friend, 

By  precept  and  practice  help  others  to  mend. 

If  you  wish, — and  why  not  2 — to  enslave  your  “  young  man/’ 
Be  as  pretty,  but  also  as  real,  as  you  can. 

No  cheats  or  extravagant  nonsense  for  you  ! 

Be  loving,  and  simple,  and  tender,  and  true. 

But  be  sure,  even  so,  he’ll  be  off  if  you  wear 
The  poor  little  robin’s  red  breast  in  your  hair  ! 

MARTIN  F.  TUPPEE. 

Albury,  April  16,  1866. 


THE  EGRET. 

* 

Of  all  the  birds  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  fashion,  perhaps  there  is  none 
more  graceful  in  life  than  the  little  Egret  Heron,  Ardea  Garzetta.  At  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  the  breeding  plumes  constitute  the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty  which  leads  to  its  destruction.  Known  in  the  trade  as  Osprey,” 
these  plumes,  which  have  successively  adorned  turbans,  helmets,  and  such 
like  head-gear  of  men,  and  are  now  used  for  mixture  with  other  plumage  on 
bonnets  and  “montures  ”  of  women,  are  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  bird’s 
life.  Extermination  of  aquatic  birds  may  be  practically  impossible,  but  a 
diminution  in  their  numbers  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  America  ;  therefore 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  “  Osprey  ”  can  be  obtained  without  killing  the 
bird,  is  one  which  may  be  worth  consideration  from  aesthetic,  economic,  and 
humane  aspects.  Whether  a  pound  of  “Osprey”  is  worth  ,£136  and  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  birds  is  a  question  for  English  ladies  to  decide. 


THE  TRADE  IN  BIRDS’  SKINS. 

We  do  not  attach  very  much  importance  to  figures,  for  we  can  judge  for 
ourselves  in  the  streets  and  shops  of  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  other 
large  cities  and  towns,  what  must  be  the  sacrifice  of  bird  life  ;  nevertheless 
we  give  a  few  items  derived  from  various  authentic  sources.  Between 
December,  1884,  and  April,  1885,  there  were  sold  in  one  London  auction  room 
6,228  Birds  of  Paradise,  4,974  Impeyan  Pheasants,  770  Argus  (Monal), 
404,464  West  Indian  and  Brazil  birds,  356,389  East  Indian  birds,  besides 
Kingfishers,  Parrots,  Bronze  Doves,  Fruit-eating  Pigeons,  Jays,  Rollers, 
Regent  Birds,  Tanagers,  Creepers,  Chats,  Black  Partridges,  Golden  Orioles 
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Pheasants,  &c.  ;  and  various  odds  and  ends  such  as  Ducks’  heads,  Toucan’s 
breasts,  and  sundry  nests.  “Wanted  1,000  doz.  Seagulls”  (Advt.,  Cork 
Constitution).  “Wanted  10,000  pairs  Jays’,  Starlings’,  and  other  wings.” 
From  America,  we  get  the  following:  A  Broadway  dealer  says,  “We  buy 
from  500,000  to  1,000,000  small  American  birds  every  year.  Native  birds 
are  very  cheap.”  Concerning  Terns  Mr.  Dutcher  says,  (t  3,000  were  killed 
at  Seaford  L.I.,  and  40,000  at  Cape  Cod  in  one  season.”  One  taxidermist 
prepares  30,000  skins  for  hats  and  bonnets  every  season.  Maryland  sent 
50,000  birds,  many  being  Baltimore  Orioles,  to  Paris  for  a  single  season ;  a 
New  York  taxidermist  contracts  for  300  skins  a  day,  for  his  trade  with 
France  ;  Ohio  Yalley,  5,000  skins.  We  might  add  pages  of  such  facts.  It 
is  rather  the  fashion  in  England  to  say  that  these  American  figures  are  of 
no  interest.  But  most  of  the  birds  are  killed  in  America  in  a  great  measure 
for  export  to  England,  and  thus  the  destruction  of  bird  life  is  kept  up  by 
English  women.  Existence,  to  the  Baltimore  Oriole  and  our  Robin  Red¬ 
breast,  is  equally  enjoyable,  Why  cut  it  short  ?  A  bird-skin  stuffed,  wired, 
and  supplied  with  eyes,  lasts  for  a  few  wTeeks  and  is  then  thrown  aside  as 
“  out  of  fashion.”  The  excuse  for  taking  a  life  is,  indeed,  mean  and  paltry. 


BIRDS,  BUTCHERS,  AND  BEAUTIES. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jan.  6,  1886.) 

Whenever  the  fashion  of  wearing  birds  and  birds’  feathers,  as  orna¬ 
ments,  becomes  excessive,  which  of  late  has  been  the  case,  every  few  years 
protests  against  the  slaughter  of  hosts  of  birds  merely  for  embellishment 
of  female  apparel  are  raised  in  many  quarters.  But  the  individuals  and 
societies  who  have  so  often  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  absurd  and 
cruel  fashion  have  not  hitherto  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  evil,  chiefly,  as 
we  are  told,  because  without  the  co-operation  of  the  ladies  themselves  they 
can  do  nothing,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  birds’  corpses  there  will 
be  a  supply.  After  the  excess,  however,  of  the  last  season  or  two,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  needed  co-operation  has  at  last  been  obtained.  Its  first  out¬ 
come  in  this  country  is  the  Anti-Plumage  League,  started  by  ladies  who 
forswear  to  wear  any  birds,  or  parts  of  birds,  as  ornaments  of  dress.  In 
the  different  countries  of  one  continent  the  indignation  is  expressed  in 
petitions  and  addresses  which  are  being  prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  Italian, 
Greek,  Egyptian,  Tunisian,  French,  Moorish,  and  Spanish  Governments, 
to  plead  for  a  stricter  application  of  the  laws  concerning  the  protection  of 
birds.  It  was  certainly  time  that  something  effectual  should  be  done,  and 
the  Anti-Plumage  League,  “approved  by  London  leader  writers,  patronised 
by  Punch ,  and  hailed  by  the  community  at  large,”  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
some  good.  There  is,  however,  in  all  benevolent  undertakings  of  this  kind 
the  danger  that  the  leaguers,  in  their  great  zeal  and  fervour,  may  go  too  far, 
and  involuntarily  depict  the  evil  as  greater  than  it  is  in  reality,  and 
exaggeration  in  this,-  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  dangerous  to  final  results. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  after  having 
considered  the  demands  and  objects  of  the  Anti-Plumage  League,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  an  interview  with  a  member  of  one 
of  the  largest  London  dealers  in  birds  and  birds’  feathers.  The  following 
is  our  representative’s  report  : — 

“Yes,”  said  the  City  gentleman,  “I  have  heard  of  the  League  and  its 
object.  The  cry  of  cruelty  to  our  native  birds  is  utterly  unfounded.  We 
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use  larks’  heads  and  wings  largely  ;  that  is  quite  correct,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  caught  and  killed  for  the  trade.  Every  one  knows  that  larks  are 
used  by  gourmands  as  articles  of  food  :  they  can  be  seen  in  any  poulterer’s 
shop.  What  we  do  is  this  :  we  buy  the  heads  and  wings  of  larks  from  the 
poulterers,  who  can  make  no  use  of  them.  Here  you  see  them  just  as  we 
get  them.”  With  this  a  large  cardboard  box  of  grey  wings  and  sorry-look- 
ing  larks’  heads,  with  long  necks  stuffed  with  cotton  wool,  was  produced 
from  under  the  counter.  “  And  here  they  are  after  they  have  been  mounted.” 
The  difference  of  a  lark’s  head  and  wings  before  and  after  its  resurrection  is 
marvellous.  Soft  shades  of  brown  and  fawn  colour  replace  the  simple  grey 
of  the  plumage,  the  wing  stands  boldly  up  amid  the  mass  of  fluffy,  rosy  down, 
the  little  head  is  gracefully  bent,  the  eyes  are  bright  as  life,  the  beak  is  half 
opened,  and  the  throat  slightly  swollen,  as  if  a  jubilant  song  were  breaking 
forth  from  it.  “  This  is  how  we  use  them  ;  they  are  made  up  into  combinations 
with  other  bright-coloured  feathers.  Nobody  would  guess,  in  looking  at 
these  combinations,  that  they  are  nothing  but  parts  of  a  lark’s  body  from 
the  refuse  of  a  poulterer’s  shop,  and  that  the  other  parts  of  the  ornament 
have  grown  on  the  back  of  a  goose  or  a  domestic  fowl.  We  get  feathers 
from  kitchens,  and  shops,  and  markets  ;  they  are  sold  by  the  pound,  and 
can  be  dyed  almost  any  colour.  The  material  of  all  these  combinations — 
that  is  to  say,  those  ornaments  which  are  composed,  not  of  whole  birds  or  any 
single  part  of  a  bird— is  quite  inexpensive.  It  is  only  the  workmanship,  the 
dyeing  and  arranging,  which  makes  them  expensive.  They  are  mostly  made 
up  by  women.  A  good  deal  of  this  work  is  done  in  Germany  :  we  have  a 
large  warehouse  at  Berlin  where  we  employ  a  great  many  women.  Some  of 
them  are  female  convicts  in  the  prisons  not  far  from  Berlin.  Other  Eng¬ 
lish  singing  birds  are  hardly  used  at  all.  Their  plumage  is  mostly  dark,  and 
could  not  be  dyed  with  advantage.  Besides,  they  are  much  more  expensive 
than  foreign  birds,  of  which  we  can  have  any  quantity  without  difficulty  and 
at  any  time.  The  only  cruelty  we  are  guilty  of  is  in  killing  a  few  robins  in 
winter.  As  long  as  ladies  will  insist  on  wearing  them  to  set  off  their  white 
dresses  we  must  supply  them.  But  their  breasts  lose  much  of  the  red  colour 
after  they  are  dead,  and  we  have  always  to  dye  them  before  they  are 
mounted.  Lately  there  has  also  been  some  demand  for  starlings,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  extermination  of  our  singing 
birds  depends  on  us,  the  British  public  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no 
danger.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  fear  that  any  kind  of  foreign  birds  will  be 
exterminated  through  the  fashion  of  wearing  them  as  ornaments.  The  cry 
has  often  been  raised  that  a  certain  kind  was  no  more  to  be  had  ;  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  was  then  all  the  greater,  but  the  scarcity  was  invariably 
followed  by  a  larger  supply  than  ever. 

“  Most  of  our  birds  come  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  We  have 
over  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  humming-birds,  of  various  size  and 
colouring.  These  colibri  are  almost  always  much  worn.  They  are  rather  expen¬ 
sive,  especially  the  sunbird  and  those  in  which  the  ruby  and  emerald  colour 
is  predominant.  We  sell  them  at  a  price  varying  from  5s.  to  60s.  per 
dozen.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  species.”  With 
this  a  multitude  of  tiny  birds  was  thrown  on  the  table,  whose  magnificent 
colouring  had  not  suffered  by  their  long  post-mortem  voyage.  The  throat  of 
one  glittered  as  pure  gold,  rich  purple  adorned  the  wings  of  another,  a  tiny 
coat  reflecting  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  was  worn  by  a  third.  The 
wing  feathers  of  the  warrior  bird  were  horny,  like  Siegfried’s  natural  coat 
of  mail  ;  the  “  puff-legged  ”  colibri’s  legs  were  hidden  in  downy  white  ;  while 
many  of  the  little  creatures  who  find  their  food  in  deep,  bell-shaped 
flowers  were  distinguished  by  a  beak  twice  the  length  of  their  tiny  bodies. 
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Box  after  box  and  chest  after  chest  of  birds  of  all  colours  were  brought  out, 
in  thousands  of  thousands.  “  A  great  favourite  of  ladies  is  the  tangara,  the 
only  bird  which  is  naturally  red,”  proceeded  our  guide  through  the  city 
catacombs,  pointing  to  a  case  of  ruby-coloured  birds.  “  All  other  red  birds 
of  this  colour  are  dyed.  The  Japanese  pheasant  is  also  at  present  much 
used.  It  is,  however,  not  killed  on  account  of  its  plumage,  but  as  game, 
like  our  own  pheasant.  The  price  of  English  pheasants’ feathers  varies  greatly  ; 
some  years  ago  we  paid  15s.  for  a  pound,  at  present  we  get  them  at 
Is.  6d.  From  South  Africa  we  get  the  merles  with  the  metallic  shades  ; 
they  are  inexpensive.  The  white  Java  sparrow,  which  we  sell  at  4s.  each, 
is  one  of  our  most  expensive  small  birds.”  “And  it  is  so  ugly.”  “  Yes,  it 
is  so  ugly.  White  birds  are  always  expensive  because  they  are  rare.  We 
sell  the  white  pigeon  at  the  same  price  as  the  Java  sparrow.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  are  the  favourite  birds  of  the  season.  All  kinds  have  been 
worn,  but  we  have  to  please  more  bad  than  good  taste,  as  far  as  colouring  is 
concerned. 

“  The  manner  of  killing  the  birds  varies  according  to  size.  They  must 
not  be  shot  or  wounded,  for  that  would  spoil  their  plumage.  They  are 
mostly  netted  ;  but  the  very  small  ones  are  killed  by  sand  being  blown  at 
them  by  means  of  a  tube.  Their  bodies  are  then  cleaned,  stuffed  with  cotton 
wool  or  tow,  they  are  packed  in  large  boxes,  and  thus  arrive  here,  where  we 
get  them  at  the  monthly  sale  in  Mincing  Lane. 

“As  to  the  so-called  marabout  trimming,  these  feathers  have  never 
belonging  to  any  bird  but  a  turkey.  Grey  is  their  natural  colour,  but  they 
can  be  dyed  to  match  any  material.  Three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  rage  for  them  in  England,  now  they  are  somewhat  passe,,  but  German 
ladies  are  wearing  them  very  much,  and  seem  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
more  elegant  than  a  feather-trimmed  coat  or  jacket.  In  this  country  ladies 
have  meanwhile  gone  back  to  more  expensive  furs. 

“  If  you  would  like  to  hear  about  the  mounting  of  birds,  one  of  our  work¬ 
men,  who  is  just  on  the  premises,  can  give  you  all  information  about  that.” 
The  workman,  after  easing  his  mind  to  his  employer  on  the  matter  of  some 
ten  dozen- birds  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  mount  on  account  of  their 
insides  being  rotten  (we  spare  our  readers  the  details  of  his  account  as  to  the 
extent  and  effects  of  the“  rottenness  ”),  explained  the  process  of  “  mounting  ” 
birds’  corpses  as  follows  : — “  When  we  receive  them  from  our  employers,  they 
are  first  put  for  twelve  hours  on  damp  sand,  and  covered  with  a  damp  cloth, 
in  order  to  soften  them.  Large  birds,  such  as  parrots  and  pheasants,  are  filled 
with  tow,  and  water  is  poured  through  them,  for  if  they  were  to  be  between 
damp  sand  and  cloth,  their  plumage  would  be  spoiled  long  before  they  were 
sufficiently  relaxed  to  be  prepared.  When  a  bird  is  thoroughly  relaxed,  its 
head  and  neck  are  stuffed  with  cotton  wool,  and  the  body  is  made  of  tow,  to 
fit  exactly  into  the  bird’s  body.  After  that  the  opening  is  glued  together,  a 
wire  is  passed  through  each  tail  feather,  so  tha4  the  tail  may  be  bent  to  any 
shape  ;  wires  are  likewise  passed  round  the  wings  and  through  the  outside 
wing  feathers.  The  feet  are  not  often  used  when  the  bird  is  mounted  for 
hat  or  dress  trimming,  but  if  they  are,  they  are  generally  fastened  with  a 
wire  to  the  body,  and  come  out  behind  the  wings.  Last  of  all,  the  eyes  are 
put  in.  They  are  balls  of  glass,  and  are  stuck  into  the  bird’s  head,  where 
a  little  opening  is  made  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  paste  and 
gum.  Small  birds,  one  might  think,  would  take  longer  to  mount  than  large 
ones  ;  but  that  is  not  so.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of  a  bird  how 
many  I  can  prepare  in  one  day.  If  I  work  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  and  keep 
at  it  as  hard  as  I  can  I  can  mount  about  eight  dozen  small  birds,  and  earn 
from  eight  to  nine  shillings.  That  seems  good  pay,  but  it  is  very  bad  pay  to 
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what  it  used  to  be.  Formerly  I  got  fivepence  for  the  same  bird  which  now 
brings  in  a  penny  or  three  halfpence.  And  besides,  ‘  naturalists  ’  of  my 
class  are  never  sure  of  work.  There  may  be  a  great  rush  of  work  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  after  that  nothing  may  be  got  for  many  weeks.  There  is  also 
some  expense  for  material  which  we  have  to  furnish,  and  there  is  one  great 
drawback  in  the  work  which  may  make  it  very  unpleasant.  Sometimes,  you 

see  (in  a  confidential,  plaintive  tone),  the  birds  get  rotten,  and  then” - 

(attempted  repetition  of  the  story  of  the  ten  dozen  with  fuller  details.  Exit 
our  representative). 


NO  ANTI-PLUMAGE  LEAGUE. 

The  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  in  error  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Selborne  Society  ever  started  an  Anti-Plumage 
League.  The  card  of  membership  runs  thus  : — 

1.  — Preservation  of  Birds  of  Beautiful  Plumage.  Members  are  asked  to 
use  their  best  endeavours  to  discourage  the  wholesale  destruction  of  birds, 
by  not  ordering  their  bonnets,  hats,  or  gowns  to  be  trimmed  with  stuffed 
birds,  and  by  not  buying  fans,  muffs,  or  screens  adorned  in  the  same  way. 
The  feather  dressers  have  plenty  of  available  material  in  the  feathers  of 
birds  killed  for  food,  the  game  birds,  and  of  birds  farmed  or  protected  for 
their  plumage.  The  Ostrich  fanners  have  positively  declared  that  the 
present  system  of  Ostrich  farming  is  devoid  of  cruelty,  and  that  they, 
as  important  Colonists,  deserve  every  encouragement  from  the  Mother 
Country. 

2.  — Preservation  of  songsters,  useful  and  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain. 
Landowners  are  asked  not  to  permit  harmless  birds  to  be  shot  on  their 
property,  except  for  the  supply  of  museums. 

The  object  being  to  obtain  a  voluntary  and  discriminating 
protection  from  unnecessary  slaughter. 


THE  TRADE  IN  SOME  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  BIRDS. 
Important  to  Gamekeepers!  How  You  may  Increase  Your  Income. 

Sir, — I  beg  most  respectfully  to  inform  you  that  I  shall,  at  any  time  during 
the  season,  be  pleased  to  purchase  from  you  the  following  birds’  wings,  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  at  prices  as  below  : — 

Jays’,  3d.  per  pair  ;  Land  Rails’,  3d.  per  pair  ;  Plovers’,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
pairs;  Water  Hens’,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  pairs;  Starlings’,  7d.  per  dozen 
pairs,  no  other  kind  being  of  any  use.  Please  send  by  Parcels  Post;  on  receipt 
of  wings  I  remit  cash  by  return.  Cost  of  postage  returned  on  all  parcels 
of  more  than  five  shillings  m  value.  No  Agents  kept.  References  given 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen’s  gamekeepers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  this  circular  might  be  added  the  advertisements  for  the 
wings  of  gulls  and  starlings,  all  of  which  prove  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  there  is  a  trade  in  any  plumage  which  may  suit 
the  demands  of  fashion.  We  are,  however,  perfectly  willing 
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to  allow  that  much  of  the  material  may  be  considered  as 
available,  being  the  produce  of  birds  killed  for  food,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  gamekeepers  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  are  the  proper  persons  to  provide  it,  and  their 
employers  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  temptations  to  which 
they  are  exposed  by  advertisements  of  this  sort. 


“  The  Workmanship  is  done  in  Germany.” — Here  is  an 
extract  from  Kuhlow;s  German  Trade  Review. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FANCY  FEATHERS  IN  BERLIN. 

This  branch  of  industry  has  for  some  years  been  largely  carried  on  in 
Berlin.  The  London  Market  is  the  principal  customer,  but  a  large  business 
is  done  with  England  generally.  North  America  has,  however,  curtailed  its 
demand  of  late,  as  it  now  manufactures  for  itself.  To  other  countries  there  are 
considerable  exports,  this  branch  of  the  trade  belonging  to  the  few  which 
have  not  to  complain  of  decline.  The  increase  of  competition  certainly 
makes  an  impression  on  prices,  but  as  the  manufacture  is  judiciously  carried 
on  profits  can  easily  be  made.  The  shape  of  ladies’  hats  is  very  favourable  to 
this  industry,  and  the  home  demand  increases  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
foreign.  The  stately  heron’s  feathers  and  birds’  feathers  of  other  kinds,  and 
the  variously-coloured  birds’  heads  or  other  plumage,  which  are  to  be  seen 
on  Parisian  hats,  come  generally  from  Berlin  manufactories.  Articles  like 
bouquets,  jardinieres ,  &c.,  are  sent  from  hence  to  Paris.  Competition  grows 
ever  severer,  however,  because  of  the  employment  by  some  large  firms  of 
prison  labour,  which  is  obtained  so  cheap.  Prison  labour,  indeed,  is  being 
used  more  and  more,  a  single  firm  employing  1,000  men  and  women  in  this 
branch,  which  is  nearly  as  many  as  the  total  number  of  free  workpeople 
employed.  So  long  as  this  system  continues,  a  healthy  development  of 
trade  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  all  the 
elements  exist.  At  the  present  moment  business  is  quiet  in  accordance  with 
the  time  of  the  year,  but  the  past  summer  business  was  satisfactory. 


“MOST  OF  OUR  BIRDS  COME  FROM  THE  EAST  AND  WEST 

INDIES.” 

The  colonists  are  aware  of  this,  and  have  taken  very  strong  measures  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  certain  wild  birds.  British  Guiana  protects 
40  wild  birds  in  its  first,  and  19  in  its  second,  schedule.  rlhe  ordinance 
runs  thus  : — “  Killing  wild  birds  of  the  first  schedule.  3.  Any  person  who 
shall  knowingly  wound  or  kill  any  wild  bird  specified  in  the  first  schedule 
of  the  ordinance,  or  who  exposes  or  otters  for  sale,  or  knowingly  has  in  his 
possession,  or  exports  or  attempts  to  export  from  this  colony  any  part  of  any 
such  wild  bird  killed  after  this  ordinance  shall  come  into  operation,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence ;  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
24  dollars  for  each  bird  or  part  thereof  in  respect  of  which  the  offence  is 
committed.”  Schedule  7  includes  the  Egret,  Creeper,  Flycatcher,  Goat- 
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sucker,  Humming-bird,  Manakin,  Tanager,  Kingfisher,  Sunbird,  and  many 
others  very  familiar  to  the  plumassier.  Trinidad  has  a  first  schedule  of 
57  birds,  including  Humming-birds,  and  a  second  schedule  of  20  partially-pro¬ 
tected  birds.  By  the  ordinance  of  1886,  {Sir  W.  Robinson  being  Governor, 
the  first  clause  prohibits  the  exportation  of  wild  birds  of  the  first  schedule. 
Penalty  for  infringement  £100,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty.  4.  The 
Governor  may  allow  exportation  of  birds  killed  for  scientific  purposes. 

Jamaica  and  Bermuda  have  similar  ordinances,  and  schedules  including 
Humming-birds,  Kingfishers,  &c.,  and  penalties  of  various  amounts. 

fcanta  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  St.  Helena,  and  Mauritius  have  all  ordinances 
more  or  less  severe.  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Austra¬ 
lian  colonies  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  are  not  behind  in  their  efforts, 
and  are  quite  ready  with  their  penalties — “  not  exceeding  £5.”  Thus,  it  will 
be  seen,  that  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  in  England  in  favour  of  the  slaughter 
of  “other  people’s”  birds,  there  are  two  opinions  on  the  subject;  and  the 
ladies  of  England  are  doing  a  grievous  wrong.  As  we  are  the  most  incon¬ 
sistent  people  in  the  whole  world,  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  about  an 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  wearing  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Mr.  Hawlayne,  Commissioner  at  the  late  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  a 
magistrate  and  landowner  in  British  Guiana,  tells  that  the  very  food  of  the 
people,  the  produce  of  the  Cacao  Theobroma,  depends  upon  the  constant 
check  put  upon  the  tree-destroying  insects,  by  the  Humming  and  other 
birds,  which  are  sacrificed  in  such  enormous  numbers  for  fashion’s  sake. 

So  much  for  the  letter  of  the  law. 


The  character  usually  given  to  the  Humming-bird  is,  tha  t 
it  is  insect-like  in  its  spitefulness.  We  cannot  vouch  for  th  e 
truth  of  the  following  extract,  but  we  can  only  say  that  if  it 
is  not  the  truth,  it  is  a  remarkably  good  imitation  of  it  : — 

TAME  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

An  American  paper  relates  how  an  invalid  young  lady,  who 
was  staying  at  a  Californian  health  resort,  called  San  Rafael, 
succeeded  in  taming  two  Humming-birds  : — 

“Her  doctor  ordered  her  to  recline  daily,  during  the  summer,  on  rugs  spread 
on  the  garden  lawn.  While  taking  his  agreeable  prescription  one  day,  she 
noticed  that  two  Humming-birds  were  inspecting  her  from  a  safe  distance. 
Their  wise  little  heads,  turned  to  one  side,  showed  their  curiosity ;  and  she, 
taking  advantage  of  it,  planned  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  She 
plucked  a  fuchsia,  attached  it  to  a  branch  over  her  head,  and  filled  it 
with  sweetened  water.  In  a  few  minutes  the  two  little  birds  thrust  their 
slender  bills  down  into  the  flower,  and  took  long  draughts.  The  next  day 
she  filled  a  fresh  fuchsia  with  honey.  The  actions  of  the  birds  showed 
that  they  preferred  it  to  sweetened  water.  In  a  few  days  the  birds 
became  so  tame  and  impatient  that  they  scarcely  waited  for  her  to 
leave  the  flowers  before  thrusting  their  bills  into  the  honey.  One  day,  while 
she  held  the  flower  she  was  filling  with  drops  from  a  spoon,  the  birds  caught 
the  drops  as  they  fell,  and  then,  becoming  impatient,  darted  their  thread¬ 
like  tongues  into  the  contents  of  the  spoon.  The  two  birds  were  both  males, 
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and  therefore  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  honey-filled  flower.  But  they 
united  to  keep  other  Humming-birds  away,  and  when  a  wasp  or  a  bee  came 
near  it,  it  was  chased  away.  When  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  drove 
the  young  invalid  into  the  house,  she  tried  to  coax  them  to  the  parlour 
window.  At  first,  they  acted  as  if  they  thought  there  was  some 
mistake.  They  would  hum  about  the  window  where  she  stood  with  the 
flower  and  the  spoonful  of  honey,  or  watch  her  from  a  neighbouring  branch, 
but  not  a  sip  would  they  take.  But,  at  last,  one  bird  responding  to  her  call , 
hovered  about  her  hand,  and  took  from  it  repeatedly  drops  of  honey.” 


WHAT  THE  NATURALISTS  SAY. 

In  April,  1886,  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe  said  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Nature  : — 

“We  are  certain  that  if  the  women  of  this  country  only  knew  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  the  senseless  and  savage  decorations  now  in  vogue 
would  be  regarded  with  disgust  and  loathing.” 

During  the  past  year,  many  well-known  wearers  of  birds 
and  their  milliners  have  been  informed  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  have  been  totally  indifferent  to  any  aspect  of 
it — aesthetic,  economic,  or  humane.  Men  whose  business  it 
is  to  collect  birds  for  scientific  purposes  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  quite  as  free  from  sentiment ”  as  any  fair  dame  “  ruled 
by  fashion,”  but  is  this  true  ? 

For  instance,  when  Signor  D’Albertis  shot  his  first  Bird 
of  Paradise  ( Paradisea  Regia)  he  was  quite  overcome  by 
emotion,  exclaiming,  “  Poor  bird,  it  greeted  the  sun  for  the 
last  time.” 


Audubon,  writing  of  the  Eggers  of  Labrador,  says,  “  These 
people  gather  all  the  eider  down  they  can  find,  yet  so  incon¬ 
siderate  are  they,  that  they  kill  every  bird  that  comes  in  their 
way.  Of  one  bird,  he  writes,  ee  I  begged  its  life.” 

Many  other  examples  of  the  humanity  of  naturalists  might 
be  given  if  space  permitted  it,  but  they  would  probably  not 
touch  the  hearts  of  thoughtless  people  so  much  as  the 
following  article  sent  by  Celia  Thaxter  to  the  Audubon 

WOMAN’S  HEARTLESSNESS. 

When  the  Audubon  Society  was  first  organised,  it  seemed  a  comparatively 
simple  thing  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  all  bird- wearing  women  a  sense  of 
what  their  “  decoration  ”  involved.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  the  tender 
and  compassionate  heart  of  woman  would  at  once  respond  to  the  appeal  for 
mercy,  but  after  many  months  of  effort  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge 
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ourselves  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  that  universal  compassion,  that  tender 
heart  in  which  we  believed.  Not  among  the  ignorant  and  uncultured  so 
much  as  the  educated  and  enlightened  do  we  find  the  indifference  and  hard¬ 
ness  that  baffles  and  perplexes  us.  Not  always,  Heaven  be  praised  !  but  too 
often — I  think  I  may  say  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  to  which  we  appeal.  One 
lady  said  to  me,  “  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  wasted  on  the 
birds.  There  are  so  many  of  them,  they  never  will  be  missed,  any  more 
than  mosquitoes  !  I  shall  put  birds  on  my  new  bonnet.”  This  was  a  fond 
and  devoted  mother,  a  cultivated  and  accomplished  woman.  It  seemed  a 
desperate  case  indeed,  but  still  I  strove  with  it.  “  Why  do  you  give  yourself 
so  much  trouble  ?”  she  asked.  “  They  will  soon  go  out  of  fashion  and  there 
will  be  an  end  to  it.”  “  That  may  be,”  I  replied,  “  but  fashion  next  year 
may  order  them  back  again,  and  how  many  women  will  have  human  feeling 
enough  to  refuse  to  wear  them  ?”  It  was  merely  waste  of  breath,  however, 
and  she  went  her  way,  a  charnel-house  of  beaks  and  claws  and  bones  and 
feathers  and  glass  eyes  upon  her  fatuous  head.  Another,  mocking,  says, 
“  Why  don’t  you  try  to  save  the  little  fishes  in  the  sea  ?”  and  continues  to 
walk  the  world  with  dozens  of  warblers’  wings  making  her  head-gear  hideous. 
Not  one  in  fifty  is  found  willing  to  remove  at  once  the  birds  from  her  head] 
even  if  languidly  she  does  acquiesce  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  cruel  sin ' 
against  nature  to  destroy  them.  “  When  these  are  worn  out  I  am  willing  to 
promise  not  to  buy  any  more,”  is  what  we  hear,  and  we  are  thankful  indeed 
for  even  so  much  grace  ;  but,  alas  !  birds  never  “  wear  out.”  And  as  their 
wearer  does  not  carry  a  placard  stating  their  history,  that  they  were  bought 
last  year,  or  perhaps  given  to  her,  and  she  does  not  intend  to  buy  more,  her 
economy  goes  on  setting  the  bad  example,  or  it  may  be  her  indolence  is  to 
blame — one  is  as  fatal  as  the  other.  Occasionally,  but  too  rarely,  we  meet  a 
fine  spirit,  the  fire  of  whose  generous  impulse  consumes  at  once  all  selfish 
considerations,  who  recognises  the  importance  of  her  own  responsibility,  and 
whose  action  is  swift  as  her  thought  to  pluck  out  the  murderous  sign,  and  go 
forth  free  from  its  dishonour.  And  how  refreshing  is  the  sight  of  the  birdless 
bonnet  !  The  face  beneath,  no  matter  how  plain  it  may  be,  seems  to  possess 
a  gentle  charm.  She  might  have  had  birds,  this  woman,  for  they  are  cheap 
enough  and  plentiful  enough,  Heaven  knows!  But  she  has  them  not,  there¬ 
fore  she  must  wear  within  things  infinitely  precious,  namely,  good  sense, 
good  taste,  good  feeling.  Heaven  bless  every  woman  who  dares  turn  her 
back  on  fashion  and  go  about  thus  beautifully  adorned  ! 

In  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  the  fashionable  news 
from  Paris  begins  :  “  Birds  are  worn  more  than  ever.”  Birds  “  are  worn  ”  ! 
Pitiful  phrase  !  Sentence  of  deadly  significance!  ‘‘Birds  are  worn,”  as 
if  that  were  final  ;  as  if  all  women  must  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  over  a  wall,  and  forget  reason,  forget  the  human  heart  within,  forget 
everything  but  the  empty  pride  of  being  “  in  the  fashion.”  Ah  me  !  my  fire- 
flecked  oriole,  watching  your  airy  cradle  from  the  friendly  elm  bough  swing¬ 
ing,  go  get  yourself  an  inky  coat.  Your  beauty  makes  you  but  a  target  for 
the  accursed  gun  that  shatters  your  lovely  life,  quenches  your  delicious  voice, 
destroys  your  love,  your  bliss,  your  dutiful  cares,  your  whole  beautiful  being, 
that  your  dead  body  may  disfigure  some  woman’s  head  and  call  all  eyes  to 
gaze  at  her  !  But  no — that  will  not  save  you  !  Blackbirds  are  not  safe, 
they  "‘are  worn.”  Carrion  crows  “are  worn,”  unsavoury  scavengers  though  they 
be.  No  matter  on  what  they  may  have  fed — they  “are  worn.”  Soar,  swift 
sea-swallow— -I  would  it  could  be  millions  or  miles  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men  ;  to  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean  carry  your  grace, 
your  slender  loveliness  of  shape,  your  matchless  delicacy  of  tint  and  tone  of 
colour,  soft,  wondrous,  like  gray  cloud  and  silvery  snow — fly  !  dear  and 
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HE  object  of  the  Selborne  Society  is  to  unite  lovers  of 


Nature  for  common  study,  and  the  defence  of  natural 
objects  (Birds,  Plants,  beautiful  Landscapes,  & c.) 
against  the  destruction  by  which  they  are  so  constantly  men¬ 
aced.  The  minimum  Annual  Subscription  (which  entitles  the 
subscriber  to  a  Monthly  copy  of  the  Society’s  Magazine)  is 
2s.  6d.  All  particulars  as  to  Membership  may  be  obtained  from 
the  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SELBORNE  SOCIETY,  9,  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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beautiful  creature  ;  seek  the  centre  of  the  storm,  the  heart  of  the  Arctic 
cold,  the  winter  blast — they  are  not  so  unkind  as — woman’s  vanity.  Do  I 
not  see  you  every  day,  your  mocking  semblance  writhing  as  if  in  agony  round 
female  heads — -still  and  stark,  sharp  wings  and  tail  pointing  in  stiff  distress 
to  heaven,  your  dried  and  ghastly  head  and  beak  dragged  down  to  point  to 
the  face  below,  as  if  saying,  u  She  did  it  ”  ?  The  albatross  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  is  not  more  dreadful.  Yesterday  I  saw  three  of  you  on  one  hat ! 
Three  terns  at  once,  a  horrible  confusion  of  death  and  dismay. 

Does  aii}^  woman  imagine  these  withered  corpses  (cured  with  arsenic) 
which  she  loves,  to  carry  about  are  beautiful  ?  Not  so  ;  the  birds  lost  their 
beauty  with  their  lives.  To-day  I  saw  a  mat  woven  of  warblers’  heads, 
spiked  all  over  its  surface  with  sharp  beaks,  set  up  on  a  bonnet  and  borne 
aloft  by  its  possessor  in  pride  !  Twenty  murders  in  one  !  and  the  face 
beneath  bland  and  satisfied,  for  are  not  “Birds  to  be  worn  more  than  ever”  ? 
Flit,  sandpiper,  from  the  sea’s  margin  to  some  loneliness  remote  and  safe 
from  the  noble  race  of  man  !  No  longer  in  the  soft  May  twilight  call  from 
cove  to  cove  along  the  shore  in  notes  that  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
tender  joy,  of  happy  love,  of  sweet  content  ;  tones  that  mingle  so  divinely 
with  the  warm  waves’  murmur,  with  the  south  wind’s  balm,  and  sound  in 
music  through  the  dusk,  long  after  the  last  crimson  flush  of  sunset  has  faded 
from  the  sky.  Year  after  year  you  come  back  to  make  your  nest  in  the  place 
you  know  and  love,  but  you  shall  not  live  your  humble,  blissful,  dutiful  life, 
you  shall  not  guard. your  treasured  home,  nor  rejoice  when  your  little  ones 
break  the  silence  with  their  first  cry  to  you  for  food.  You  shall  not  shelter 
and  protect  and  care  for  them  with  the  same  divine  instinct  you  share  with 
human  mothers.  No,  some  woman  wants  your  corpse  to  carry  on  her  head. 
You  shall  die  that  vanity,  that  “  Fashion,”  may  live. 

I  fear  we  no  longer  deserve  these  golden  gifts  of  God.  I  would  the  birds 
could  all  emigrate  to  some  friendlier  planet,  peopled  by  a  nobler  race  than 
ours,  where  they  might  live  their  sweet  lives  unmolested,  and  be  treated  with 
the  respect,  the  consideration  and  the  grateful  love  which  are  their  due.  For 
we  have  almost  forfeited  our  right  to  the  blessing  of  their  presence. 

But  still  we  venture  to  hope  for  a  better  future,  still  the  Audubon  and 
other  Societies  work  with  heart  and  soul  to  protect  and  save  them,  and  we 
trust  yet  to  see  the  day  when  women,  one  and  all,  will  look  upon  the  wearing 
of  birds  in  its  proper  light,  namely,  as  a  sign  of  heartlessness  and  a  mark  of 
ignominy  and  reproach.  — 


Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  26,  1886. 


CELIA  THAXTER. 


_  ‘  V 

The  awakening-  continents,  from  shore  to  shore. 

&ome where  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. — Longfellow. 


HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INDUSTRIES. 

A  lady  much  interested  in  woman’s  rights  and  the  welfare  of  women 
declines  to  work  with  the  Selborne  Society  because  she  thinks  that  its 
success  m  Section  I.  means  a  withdrawal  of  work  from  English  girls.  She 
writes,  Indeed  in  one  paper  a  protest  was  made  in  favour  of  the  girls  and 
women  who  gain  their  living  by  the  manufacture  of  these  birds.  If  ladies 
ceased  to.  buy  them  for  their  dress  or  ornament,  these  poor  workers  would 
be  left  without  employment.” 
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We  have  ourselves  been  to  see  English  girls  working  in  the  West  End  of 
London,  and  doing  increased  work,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  movement  in 
favour  of  a  return  to  the  use  of  Ostrich  plumes  and  available  material  as 
advocated  in  the  first  appeals  of  Lady  Mount-Temple  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R. 
Boyle.  Further,  with  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  bird-wearing,  ribbons  have 
been  introduced,  “Coventry  ribbons,”  as  Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  of  14,  Bond 
Street,  puts  it  in  his  business  circular,  and  thus  another  stimulus  is  given  to 
an  essentially  home  industry.  With  every  good  feeling  towards  the 
Germans,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  of  us  that  we  should  keep  their 
artisans  in  prosperity  in  London,  and  their  convicts  in  comfort  in  Berlin, 
whilst  our  own  women  and  children  are  crying  out  to  us  “  Give  us  work  at 
home,  in  England.”  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  past  days,  there 
is  no  reason  for  depreciating  the  skilled  work  now  done  by  Englishwomen. 
We  have  latelv  seen  some  artificial  flowers  made  in  London,  which  were  as 
good  in  every  way  as  those  made  in  Paris. 


SEA  BIRDS. 

When,  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  the  fashionmongers  discovered  that, 
through  an  improvement  in  public  opinion,  the  trophies  of  birds  so  well 
ridiculed  by  E.  V.  B.  were  doomed,  they  ordered  thousands  of  the  skins  of 
sea  birds  for  the  autumn,  and,  trusting  to  the  lasting  indifference  of  the 
“  Mondaines,”  easily  succeeded  in  introducing  a  fresh  phase  of  fashion.  The 
Selborne  Society  condemns  it  on  the  grounds  of  its  inartistic,  coarse,  and 
conspicuously  self-asserting  character,  and  declares  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
destruction  of  so  many  birds.  Such  persons  as  pride  themselves  upon  being 
above  all  sentiment,  deaf  to  poetry  and  blind  to  art,  take  an  “  impartial  ” 
view  of  the  destruction,  and  declare  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  fishermen, 
it  is  most  desirable.  They -say,  too,  that  it  is  most  justifiable,  because  sea¬ 
gulls  after  being  skinned  and  soaked  in  cold  water  are  excellent,  and  form 
a  most  valuable  article  of  food  to  numbers  of  the  coast  population.  Lastly, 
they  add,  there  are  many  “  poor  men  ”  who  prepare  their  skins  and  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  their  income  by  the  industry.  That  shooting  and  maiming  sea¬ 
gulls  makes  the  least  difference  in  the  take  of  herrings,  remains  to  be 
supported  on  better  evidence  than  has  yet  been  produced.  Our  fisher-folk 
tell  us  that  they  do  not  like  cold  boiled  prime  herring-fed  seagull,  and  as 
for  “  they  wittocks  that  we  ketches  in  the  nets,  we  sells  them  to  those 
Frenchies,  or  we  chucks  ’em  away.”  One  correspondent  writes  that  sea 
birds  should  be  shot  down,  and  another  says  that  he  has  been  shooting  gulls 
for  forty  years,  and  can  make  no  reduction  in  their  numbers.  The  econo¬ 
mists  appear  to  differ.  We  have  asked  men  who  have  fished  for  fifty  years 
between  Lowestoft  and  Plymouth,  and  they  agree  in  “  liking  to  see  sea  birds 
about.”  They  highly  approve  of  gannets,  and  consider  scaring  the  big  gulls 
(which  do  damage  to  the  herrings  by  pulling  at  the  nets),  Lowestoft  fashion, 
by  means  of  a  pistol,  is  “  as  good  a  plan  as  any.”  As  to  gulling,  in  the 
hands  of  the  professional  shooter  or  skilled  amateur,  there  may  be  no  un¬ 
necessary  cruelty  in  securing  birds,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  demands 
of  fashion  give  the  unskilled  shooter  a  plausible  excuse  for  his  day  of 
successful  “  hitting.” 

Much  capital  is  made  out  of  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  skins  of  sea  birds 
bringing  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  poor  professional  gunner,  and  a  great  deal 
of  spleen  is  vented  on  the  “  sentimentalists,”  who  are  falsely  accused  of 
seeking  to  deprive  him  of  “  his  hardly-earned  shillings.”  The  professional 
guller,  especially  if  he  be  a  Yorkshireman,  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  place  any 
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faith  in  a  mere  passing  phase  of  a  fashion  ;  therefore,  it  is  the  amateur  who, 
being  too  idle  and  luxurious  to  expose  his  body  to  the  hardships  of  pure 
wild-fowling,  or  his  mind  to  its  constant  strain,  fearing  that  his  pursuit  may 
get  into  bad  odour  indulges  in  clap-trap,  and  poses  as  the  champion  of  men 
who  can  very  well  plead  for  themselves. 

We  leave  the  general  reader  to  obtain  further  information  on  what  M. 
Fatio  styles  the  “  Utility  of  birds  during  life,  and  after  death  ”  (Rapport 
sur  le  Congres  de  l’Exposition  Ornithologiques  de  Vienne  en  1884,  par  M.  F. 
Oustalet,  Docteur  es  Sciences,  Aide-Naturaliste  au  Museum,  Delegue  du 
Ministere  de  l’Agriculture),  and  conclude  by  entreating  such  members  of 
the  Selborne  Society  as  may  be  really  interested  in  this  subject,  not  to 
injure  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  birds  by  trying  to  prove  too  much, 
and,  in  some  instances,  appearing  to  value  the  lives  of  dumb  animals  above 
those  of  men  and  their  families,  who  produce  or  obtain  food  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  Sea  birds  have  their  faults.  The  skua  bullies  the  gull,  and  the 
gull  behaves  infamously  to  the  guillemot.  The  puffins  evict  the  rabbits, 
and  thus  deprive  human  beings  of  food  and  a  source  of  income.  The 
mariner  who  trusts  to  sea  birds  in  a  fog  or  a  storm  (where  they  are  very 
much  “  at  sea  ”  themselves)  will  never,  we  hope,  obtain  the  command  of  an 
emigrant  ship. 


Such  are  the  faults  of  the  sea-birds.  As  scavengers  of  the 
coast,  and  as  frequent  friends  of  the  agriculturists,  they  are 
at  least  entitled  to  “  fair  play,”  a  boon  which,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  is  denied  them  by  the  Act.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  the  Times  concerning  the  recent  application 
by  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris  : — 

The  Sea  Birds’  Preservation  Bill. — At  the  East  Riding  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Beverley  on  Tuesday,  Admiral  Duncombe  in  the  chair,  the  Rev. 
F.  0.  Morris  moved  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  asked  to  extend  the 
close  time  for  sea  birds  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of  September. 
He  said  that  he  had  taken  up  the  matter  entirely  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
defenceless  sea  birds,  which  by  thousands  were  cruelly  and  wantonly 
slaughtered  on  our  coasts.  He  pointed  out  that  sea  birds  mostly  fed  on 
whiting,  which  in  turn  destroyed  other  fish.  The  magistrates  for  the  North 
Riding  had,  he  said,  extended  the  time  to  September  1,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  East  Riding  Bench  would  do  the  same.  Mr.  Wylie  having  seconded 
the  motion,  Sir  C.  Legard  presented  petitions  from  Filey,  Flamborough, 
Bridlington,  and  Hornsea  in  opposition  to  the  motion.  He  urged  that  if 
the  close  time  were  extended  tourists  and  naturalists  would  be  deterred  from 
visiting  the  Yorkshire  coasts,  and  said  that  Mr.  Morris  had  taken  a 
sentimental  view  of  the  matter.  Six  voted  for  Mr.  Morris’s  motion  and 
twenty-two  against  it. 

In  the  interests  of  science  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  birds  in 
various  plumages,  but  the  demands  made  upon  bird  life  for 
this  purpose  are  not  worth  consideration.  Who,  we  should 
like  to  know,  are  the  naturalists  and  tourists  who  would 
be  deterred  from  visiting  the  Yorkshire  coast  by  the  extension 
of  the  close  time  ?  We  know  as  a  fact  that  most  tourists  are 
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totally  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  very  commonest  birds, 
and  can  therefore  take  no  interest  in  the  subject.  We  ask 
any  poulterers  in  a  large  way  of  business,  at  any  watering 
place  such  as  Brighton  (Messrs.  Hudson,  for  example),  if  this 
is  not  the  truth.  Whether  if  they  chose,  they  could  not  sell 
curlews  for  woodcock,  “  wittocks  33  for  teal,  sanderlings  for 
snipe — aye,  and  even  a  goose  for  a  turkey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIRD-WEARING  FROM  AN  AESTHETIC  ASPECT. 

No  lover  of  birds  who  thinks  twice  (how  few  people  do  !)  can  see  without 
pain  the  increasing  number  of  distorted  fowls  impaled  in  every  conceivable 
attitude  on  the  hats  and  bonnets  of  the  period.  Fashion  is  proverbially 
heartless,  and  it  may  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  any  woman  (however  tender¬ 
hearted)  in  general  to  spare  the  feathered  tribe,  where  her  own  personal 
appearance  is  concerned.  No  doubt  the  destruction  of  small  birds  indis¬ 
criminately  is  mischievous  to  agriculture ;  the  destruction  of  sea-gulls  has 
already  called  for  legislation,  and  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  owls  and  hawks  by 
ignorant  farmers  and  keepers  is  already  bearing  disastrous  fruit  in  the 
increase  of  mice  and  other  vermin.  But  we  appeal  to  Vanity  itself.  To  the 
artist’s  eye  a  woman  with  a  squashed  bird  on  her  is  little  less  offensive 
than  a  beauty  trimmed  with  mutton  chops.  To  unnatural  mutilation  is 
added  the  horrid  suggestion  of  a  bird  in  agony.  Some  may  regret  the 
sacrifice  of  a  Humming-bird  poised  lightly  and  naturally  on  a  head-dress. 
But  what  is  that  to  a  goldfinch  grinning  through  his  own  legs,  with  his 
wing  tucked  askew  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  see  these  splay-winged 
exhibitions  without  thinking  of  the  old-fashioned  dish  called  “spread 
eagle,”  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  half  a  fowl  smashed,  and  dressed 
with  gravy  and  mushrooms.  The  head-gear  seems  scarcely  complete 
without  these  savoury  adjuncts.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  male 
“  Masher,”  but  the  melancholy  ballad  of  the  female  “  Smasher  ”  has  still  to 
be  indited  in  the  columns  of  the  Selborne  Letters. 

M.  E.  HAWEIS. 


SLOTH  OK  TIMIDITY  ? 

If  ladies  could  be  induced  to  air  their  opinions  in  shops  on  the  selfishness 
of  killing  birds  for  ornament,  milliners  would  become  aware  of  the  strength 
of  the  faction  against  them,  and  perhaps  anxiously  reduce  their  large  orders 
to  their  agents  in  tropical  countries.  Members  have  complained  that  they 
are  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  genuine  feathers  of  rare  birds  and 
those  of  domestic  birds  dyed.  It  is  a  sure  test  to  inquire  coldly,  “  Are 
these  chickens’  feathers  ?”  And,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  answer  will  be 
the  true  one. 
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There  is  a  class  of  ladies  who  consent  easily  to  join  the  Society,  hut  will 
not  promise  to  convert  others.  In  fact,  they  are  like  the  man  who  turned 
aside  his  cart  to  avoid  tramping  on  a  baby,  and  let  his  comrade’s  cart  behind 
him  run  over  it.  He  wras  too  sensitive  to  do  a  cruel  thing  himself,  but 
would  not  raise  a  finger  to  prevent  another  from  doing  it.  This  is  nothing 
but  the  refined,  yet  how  common,  selfishness,  whose  subtlety  led  Mandeville 
bitterly  to  ascribe  to  it  all  goodness  and  gentleness.  A.  BUCKTON. 


EARLY  PROTESTS. 

We  desire,  in  our  dress  as  in  all  else,  to  observe  the  law  of  kindness. 
We  therefore  protest  against  the  fashion  which  leads  to  the  massacre  of 
thousands  on  thousands  of  small  birds,  destroying  their  innocent  and  happy 
lives.  All  will  acknowledge  that  the  enjoyment  of  Nature  is  immensely  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  lovely  forms  and  movements  of  the  birds  of  our  woods  and 
shrubberies,  filling  the  air  as  they  do  with  song,  and  answering  in  the  most 
endearing  way  by  their  familiarity  and  friendliness  to  any  kindness  shown 
them  on  our  part.  The  display  of  the  dead  and  distorted  bodies  of  these 
lovely  creatures  is  obnoxious  also  to  good  taste;  and  feathers,  which  are 
doubtless  ornamental,  can  easily  be  obtained  by  fair  means.  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  feathers  of  the  Ostrich,  farmed  in  South  Africa, 
which  are  taken  without  suffering  to  the  bird,  and  which  form  an  important 
article  of  trade ;  these,  with  cocks’  feathers  and  the  feathers  of  all  birds 
killed  for  food,  may  satisfy  the  natural  desire  to  make  our  dress  as  pretty 
and  artistic  as  possible. 

We  would  earnestly  beg  all  who  may  have  heard  of  our  League  to  join 
it  in  spirit  if  not  in  name,  and  we  believe  their  content  of  mind  will  be 
increased,  and  their  beauty  not  diminished. 

Broadlands,  Romset,  January ,  1886.  G.  MOUNT-TEMPLE. 


The  barbarous  fashion  of  wearing  the  stuffed  skins  of  beautiful  innocent 
birds  lias  become  nothing  less  than  a  vice.  There  is  no  end  to  the  tasteless 
use  now  made  of  birds.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
true  taste  than  this  fashion  of  wearing  the  dead  bodies  of  birds  upon  one’s 
head  or  dress. 

No  instance  of  such  a  fashion  can  be  pointed  to  in  any  of  the  older  and 
nobler  examples  of  a  costume  which  remain  to  us  in  pictures  and  engravings. 
The  only  parallel  exists  in  the  savage  who  ornaments  himself  with  the  scalps 
of  his  slain  enemies. 

ELEANOR  VERE  0.  BOYLE. 


The  following  letters  form  part  of  a  long  correspondence  in 
the  Shooting  Times  :  — 

BIRDS  AND  BONNETS. 

Sir, — I  see  that  a  correspondent  asks  the  question  why  ladies  should 
not  wear  the  wings  of  birds,  the  preparation  of  which  he  rightly  considers  is 
profitable  to  the  poor  plumassiers. 
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If  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  state  what  birds  he  refers  to,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  giving  him  any  information  he  may  desire  upon  the 
subject.  George  A.  Musgrave,  Hon.  Sec.  Selborne  Society. 

45,  Holland  Park,  W. 


Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Musgrave,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  consider  that 
any  birds  which  are  not  insectivorous  (and  therefore  useful  to  farmers)  should 
be  allowed  to  be  used  for  adorning  ladies’  hats  and  bonnets.  For  instance, 
sea-gulls  are  very  destructive  to  fish  and  very  annoying  to  fishermen,  whose 
nets  they  rob  to  the  tune  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fish  every  year.  Yet  some 
people  are  found  who  are  foolish  enough  to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  wings 
of  such  birds  being"  used  for  adornment  !  But  w7hy  not?  Can  Mr.  Mus¬ 
grave  give  me  a  single  reason  why  not  ?  Sea-gulls  multiply  rapidly,  and  are 
very  hurtful  to  a  large  class  of  industrious  men  whose  work  they  thwart,  and 
whose  spoil  they  ransom  with  a  greediness  and  a  gluttony  which  no  one 
could  believe  unless  he  witnessed  it.  This  being  the  case,  why  should  not 
they  be  killed — thereby  (1)  relieving  fishermen  of  their  depredations,  and  (2) 
bringing  an  income  to  those  who  prepare  their  skins  for  the  trade  ?  A.  C. 


Sir, — Mr.  Musgrave  twits  me  by  saying  that  wearing  sea-gulls  and  terns 
on  ladies’  hats  is  a  matter  of  bad  taste.  I  am  not  answerable  for  that.  I 
merely  stated  a  fact,  viz.,  that  such  birds,  as  well  as  terns  and  other  birds, 
are  so  worn.  That  many  of  the  birds  thus  used  are  harmful  to  man  there  is 
no  denying.  Many  thousands  of  tons  of  fish  are  taken  away  by  these  birds 
from  fishermen’s  nets,  for  instance,  leaving  alone  the  fishes  which  the  birds 
themselves  catch.  Therefore,  these  birds  should  be  put  down,  even  if  not 
required  for  wear.  But  inasmuch  as  they  are  used  for  more  or  less  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  why  interfere  with  the  men  who  catch,  or  shoot,  or  other¬ 
wise  obtain  the  birds  ? 

Besides  the  feathers  being  used  for  hats,  and  muffs,  and  cuffs,  &c.,  many 
of  the  birds  are  edible,  and  surely  a  poor  man  who  chooses  to  dine  off  a  sea¬ 
gull  need  not  be  interfered  with. 

I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  that  (1)  the  gulls  are  very  destructive  ;  that 
(2)  their  flesh  is  valuable  as  food  ;  and  (3)  their  plumage  is  worth  some¬ 
thing.  A.  0. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  meet  your  correspondent  “A.  C.’s  ”  three 
statements  with  three  others,  which  I  also  am  in  a  position  to  prove  ?  1. 

Sea-gulls  are  very  useful  to  agriculturists.  2.  They  are  valuable  as  scaven¬ 
gers.  3.  They  are  worth  many  a  take  of  fish  to  the  fisherman. 

If  “A.  0.  ”  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  Mr.  Whitehead’s  report  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Corn  and  Grass  Crops,  he  will  find  that  the  sea-gull  is  a  determined  enemy  to 
all  kinds  of  destructive  grubs,  while  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  it  may  be  seen 
following  the  farmer’s  plough  as  it  turns  up  the  choice  larvae  on  which  the 
bird  delights  to  feed. 

I  myself  have  watched  them  clearing  the  Turbay  sands  of  masses  of  dead, 
sprats  and  other  garbage  left  over  by  the  fishermen  after  a  grand  “  take.” 
The  fishermen  themselves  petitioned  the  Torquay  Local  Board  some  time 
since  to  protect  these  birds  from  wanton  slaughter,  for,  said  they,  “  They 
show  us  where  the  fish  lie,  and  are  our  best  friends.” 

Is  “  A.  G.  ”  still  of  opinion  that  sea-gulls  “  should  be  put  down  ?  ” 

Torquay.  E.  R.  B. 
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FEATHERS  FOR  HATS. 

Dear  Sir, — I  observe  the  following  skit  in  a  contemporary  on  the  fashion 
now  so  prevalent  amongst  ladies,  of  wearing  feathers  in  their  hats  : — “  A 
Lynn,  Mass.,  young  lady  wore  a  feather-bedecked  hat  out  in  a  rain-storm 
the  other  day.  The  rain  trickled  from  the  hat  down  on  to  her  face,  taking 
with  it  some  of  the  arsenic  used  for  curing  the  bird  skins.  At  last  accounts 
she  was  expected  to  recover.  There  is  a  moral  in  this,  but  women  will 
never  give  up  bird-skin  decoration  from  fear  of  arsenical  poisoning  ;  they 
will  brave  everything  for  fashion,  no  matter  how  unreasonable  and  heathen¬ 
ish  the  style  may  be.” 

Now,  I  want  to  know,  sir,  why  ladies  should  not  wear  feathers  if  they 
like  ?  I  think  they  are  very  becoming,  and  give  work  to  many  thousands  of 
wTorthy  people  who  otherwise  would  be  idle.  A.  C. 


SEA  BIRDS’  FEATHERS. 

Sir, — I  observe  that  Mr.  Musgrave  objects  apparently  to  birds’ feathers 
being  used  for  the  adornment  of  ladies’  hats.  What  will  he  think  of  the 
following  report  : — 

“A  characteristic  Jubilee  offering  from  Heligoland  is  being  prepared  for 
the  Queen  in  the  little  British  colony  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is  a  specimen 
of  the  only  colonial  industry — a  carriage-rug  made  from  the  white  feathers 
of  the  sea  birds  frequenting  the  island.” 

Will  there  be  any  objection  to  this  Jubilee  offering  1  H.  A.  0. 


SEA-GULLS  AS  FOOD. 

Dear  Mr.  Wildfowler, — Touching  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of 
February  25th,  I  have  eaten  something  like  a  score  of  gulls  during  the  past 
season,  and  some  hundreds  during  the  last  few  years.  They  are  not  bad,  let 
me  tell  you,  and  treated  in  the  way  referred  to  in  the  paragraph,  make  a  meal 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Roasted,  or  stewed,  or  in  pies  they  are  Al. 
The  large  grey  gulls  are  the  best,  but  I  grant  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
taste  of  gulls  shot  in  this  river  (Mersey)  and  those  you  would  get  in  fishing 
centres,  and  where  the  staple  food  of  the  birds  must  be  fish.  Anyhow,  fishy 
or  not,  the  taste  thereof  is  removed  if  the  birds  are  soaked  in  fresh  water, 
after  being  skinned,  for  a  night.  CANNIBAL. 

The  replies  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  nre  too  long  for  insertion,  we 
therefore  acid  as  a  note  a  few  lines  from  the  latest  edition  of 
YarrelFs  “  History  of  British  Birds,’"’  which  may  prove  useful 
to  naturalists  and  tourists. — “Laridae”  p.  653. 


KITTIWAKES. 

“The  eggs  are  seldom  laid  until  the  last  week  in  June,  so  that  many  of 
the  young  are  still  in  the  nest,  or  barely  fliers,  when  the  Sea  Birds’  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  expires  on  Aug.  1.  Some  years  ago  when  the  plumes  of  birds  were 
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much  worn  in  ladies’  hats— a  fashion  which  any  season  may  see  revived — 
the  barred  wings  of  the  young  Kitthvake  were  in  great  demand  for  this 
purpose,  and  vast  numbers  were  slaughtered  at  their  breeding  haunts. 

“At  Clovelly,  opposite  Lundy  Island,  there  was  a  regular  staff  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  plumes,  and  fishing  smacks  with  extra  boats  and  crews  used  to 
commence  their  work  of  destruction  at  Lundy  Island  by  daybreak  on 
Aug.  1,  continuing  this  proceeding  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight. 

“  In  many  cases  wings  were  torn  off  wounded  birds  before  they  were  dead, 
the  mangled  victims  being  tossed  back  into  the  water.  The  Editor  has 
seen  hundreds  of  young  birds  dead  or  dying  of  starvation  in  their  nests, 
through  want  of  their  parents’  care,  for  in  the  heat  of  the  fusillade  no  distinc¬ 
tion  was  made  between  old  and  young.  On  one  day  700  birds  were  sent  back 
to  Clovelly,  in  another  500,  and  so  on ;  and  allowing  for  the  starved  nestlings, 
it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  at  least  9,000  of  these  inoffensive 
birds  were  destroyed  during  the  fortnight.” 


Pleasant  Places. — Terrace  (formerly  Buecleuch)  Gardens,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  The  Selborne  Society  wrote  in  June,  1886,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Richmond  Vestry  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Vestry  to  purchase  this  property,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of 
the  hill.  Later,  the  S.  S.  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  some  aid  to  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  were  endeavouring  with  the  Vestry  to  preserve 

“  A  landscape  more  august  than  happiest  shill  ” 

“  Of  pencil  ever  clothed  with  light  and  shade,” 

from  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  builder.  In  order  to  relieve  the  towns¬ 
people  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pecuniary  burden  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  carry,  the  public  are  sending  contributions.  Sir  Whittaker 
Ellis,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  promised  £500.  One  member  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  given  £20  towards 
incidental  expenses,  full  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Senior,  the  Vestry  Clerk.  Sir  James  Linton,  Kt.,  P.R.I.,  Messrs.  Holman 
Hunt,  Vicat  Cole,  R.A.,  Albert  Goodwin,  R.YV.C.S.,  and  F.  G.  Heath  kindly 
forwarded  pleas  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  these  most  beautiful 
gardens,  which  will  shortly  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  City  companies 
and  private  persons  who  value  the  scenery  of  the  Thames  and  English  land¬ 
scape  generally  should  not  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  showing  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  have,  despite  hard  words  and  Government  Local 
Board  inquiries,  fought  and  conquered. 


Eairford  Church — Our  readers  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the  roof  and 
lead,  in  which  the  celebrated  stained  glass  is  enframed  are  in  a  state  of  danger¬ 
ous  decay.  The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Loxley,  M.A.,  very  rightly 
describes  his  parish  church  as  a  national  monument.  As  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  repairs,  amounting  to  about  £3,000,  should  be  commenced 
immediately  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  lose  no  time  in  providing 
this  sum.  The  windows,  which  have  been  so  ably  depicted  and  described 
by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  of  Strathfeldsaye,  are  twenty-eight  in  number, 
executed  by  men  of  the  school  of  Albert  Differ,  and  are  of  world-wide 
repute.  £200  have  been  already  promised,  and  cheques  may  be  made  pay¬ 
able  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  S.  Loxley,  or  John  Hitchman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  the 
Laurels,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire.  Dr.  Hitchman  is  a  member  of  the  S.S. 
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Shooting  a  Nuthatch. — A  nuthatch,  a  bird  rare  in  Kent  and  nowhere 
common,  has  been  killed  at  Fredville  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Plumptre, 
J.P.  The  habits  of  this  bird  are  rather  interesting.  Generally  it  is  to  be 
seen  roaming  up  and  down  the  decayed  ends  of  large  trees  in  search  of 
insect  food.  It  has  a  peculiar  habit  of  keeping  a  store  of  woodnuts  stuck 
end-wise  into  the  crevices  of  bark.  With  its  little  bill  it  makes  a  hole  in 
one  end  of  the  nut  with  such  force  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  noise  is  often  mistaken  by  country  people  for  the  sound  of  a  hammer. 
The  nesting  habits  are  also  peculiar.  It  often  uses  the  disused  hole  of  a 
woodpecker  or  other  holes  in  an  old  decayed  tree.  The  mouth  of  the  hole  is 
very  cleverly  plastered  up  with  clay,  leaving  itself  only  just  room  enough  to 
go  out  and  in.  The  clay  is  very  carefully  put  in,  as  if  by  a  little  trowel. 
The  nuthatch  is  of  a  peculiar  form ;  it  is  short  and  stout,  and  about  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  sparrow.  A  pity  this  interesting  and  rare  bird  was  shot. — 
From  the  Shooting  Times. 


Protection  of  Wild  Birds. — William  Bain,  fitter,  Lambeth- walk, 
appeared  to  a  summons  taken  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Boyal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for  having  under  his  control 
76  wild  birds,  which  included  73  linnets  and  three  chaffinches,  contrary  to 
the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  1880.  The  defendant  went  to  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  railway  station,  and  there  took  possession  of  a  parcel  which  had 
come  by  train  from  Dover.  An  officer  of  the  Society  followed  him,  and 
learned  that  the  birds  had  come  from  Dover  from  a  bird-catcher  named 
Ball.  Defendant  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the  birds  had  been  caught 
within  the  close  time  under  the  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Chance  reprimanded  the  defendant,  and  ordered  him  to  pay  costs.  Mr. 
Armstrong  said  all  the  Society  desired  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 
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TEE  TYRANNY  OF  FASHION. 

Under  this  title  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  has  written  a  scathing  article  in 
the  Forum.  “  We  often  talk,”  says  the  writer,  “about  educating  the  beast 
out  of  man,  we  have  also  to  educate  the  savage  out  of  woman.” 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  LARRIKIN. 

The  Lady  :  “You  naughty  little  boy,  to  steal  that  nest.  The  poor  mother 
will  grieve,  and - ” 

The  Larrikin  “  She  won’t  do  nothing  o’  the  sort.  You’ve  gofer  in  yer 
’at.” — Forest  and  Stream. 


A  PRIZE  OF  TEN  SHILLINGS. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  offer  a  prize  of  Ten  Shillings  for  the  best 
letter,  based  on  personal  observations,  on  any  of  the  following  subjects  : — ■ 

1.  The  wearing  of  bird-skins  from  an  artistic  aspect. 

2.  The  objections  to  catching  or  killing  insect-eating  birds. 

3.  On  methods  of  scaring  birds  without  killing  them. 

4.  The  trade  in  wild  flowers  and  ferns,  and  the  removal  of  their  roots 

from  country  places. 

5.  On  the  best  methods  of  protecting  fruit  from  birds. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

Subscriptions  paid  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1886  are  now  considered  due. 
It  is  convenient  to  make  subscriptions  payable  in  January  and  July.  Mem¬ 
bers  who  have  articles  or  letters  in  Journals  or  Magazines  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  Selborne  Society,  are  asked  to  kindly  permit  their  re-publication 
in  the  S.S.  Letters.  MSS.  on  the  study  of  Natural  History  in  schools  of  all 
grades,  and,  as  a  subject  for  examination,  should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as 
possible.  Information  is  wanted  as  to  the  mode  by  which  egret  plumes  are 
obtained  in  America  and  India ;  the  derivation  of  the  word  “Osprey” ;  account 
of  the  trade  in  larks  ;  lists  of  ancient  trees  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  with 
notes  on  their  present  condition.  Letters  on  the  Lake  District,  Richmond- 
shire,  South  Wales,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall,  from  artists  and  botanists, 
with  suggestions  as  to  any  work  of  preservation. 


The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Cor¬ 
respondents. 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

Contributions  will  be  rejected  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
writers  are  attached  for  publication  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Anecdotes  must  be  authenticated. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  note  that  all  MSS.  should  be  sent  in  the 
first  week  of  every  month  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  George  A.  Musgrave,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.,  45,  Holland  Park,  W.,  marked  S.S.,  from  whom  Prospectuses, 
Leaflets,  &c.,  can  be  obtained. 

A  copy  of  the  Selborne  Letters  is  supplied  post  free  to  every  Sub¬ 
scriber  of  half-a-crown  and  upwards,  and  extra  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Printers. 


WIMAS'  AND  SON’S,  PRINTERS,  GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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WHILE  exerting  all  its  influence  to  protect  the  useful 
and  beautiful  objects  of  nature,  the  Selborne  Society 
is  anxious  to  promote  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
botany,  especially  among  young  people,  believing  that  much 
of  the  wanton  destruction  which  goes  on  at  present  is  due  to 
ignorance,  and  that  by  exciting  an  intelligent  interest  in 
animals  and  plants,  their  value  will  be  better  known  and  their 
protection  secured.  It  is  chiefly  in  promoting  the  observation 
of  nature  after  the  manner  of  the  elder  naturalists,  such  as 
Gilbert  White,  Edward  Jenner,  Jesse,  Mudie,  Knapp,  and 
Charles  Waterton,that  the  Society  can  most  effectually  develop 
a  taste  for  natural  science,  as  the  study  of  the  structure  and 
classification  of  animals  and  plants  requires  skilled  teachers 
and  properly  equipped  laboratories  and  museums.  This  latter 
branchof  study  has, however, been  completed  asfaras  the  higher 
forms  of  animals  and  plants  are  concerned  in  this  country,  and 
the  Society  seeks  rather  to  discourage  the  collection  of  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  mere  purpose  of  classification  and  arrangement 
in  cabinets,  knowing  that  it  often  leads  to  the  unnecessary 
destruction  of  a  great  number  of  the  rarer  birds,  insects, 
and  plants,  without  producing  any  corresponding  advantage. 
The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Richard  Jefferies,  in  a  recent 
article  on  “  Some  April  Insects,”  exactly  embody  the  views 
of  the  Society  in  this  respect,  and  the  remarks  are  equally 
applicable  to  birds  as  to  insects  : — 

“  I  think  there  were  four  species  of  wild  bees  at  these  early  flowers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  great  bombus  and  the  small  prosopis  with  orange- yellow  head. 
It  is  difficult  to  scientifically  identify  small  insects  hastily  flitting  without 
capturing  them,  which  I  object  to  doing,  for  I  dislike  to  interfere  with  their 
harmless  liberty.  They  have  all  been  named  and  classified,  and  I  consider 
it  a  great  cruelty  to  destroy  them  again  without  special  purpose.  The 
pleasure  is  to  see  them  alive  and  busy  with  their  works,  and  not  to  keep 
them  in  a  cabinet.  .  .  .  While  the  honey  bees  live  in  comparative 

safety,  the  more  or  less  solitary  wild  bees  have  a  great  struggle  to  repel 
various  creatures  that  would  eat  them  or  their  young,  and,  be  as  watchful  as 
they  may,  all  their  efforts  at  nest-building  are  often  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  success  of  a  parasite.  So  it  is  not  worth  while  to  catch  them  just  for  the 
purpose  of  identification,  for  they  have  enough  enemies  in  the  field  without 
man  and  his  heartless  cabinets.  Let  them  go  on  with  a  happy  hum,  while 
the  tulip  opens  in  the  sunshine.” 
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With,  respect  to  the  teaching  of  natural  history  in  schools 
of  all  kinds,  we  have  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions,  but  it  would  appear  that  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  study  of  natual  history  is  almost  entirely 
neglected,  even  in  our  Public  Schools.  Of  this  latter  class  of 
school,  Marlborough  College  is  well  known  for  the  excellent 
work  done  by  its  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  large 
number  of  practical  naturalists  it  has  turned  out  during 
the  past  twenty  years ;  and  we  have  much  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  give  the  views  of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  the 
founder  and  president  of  the  Society  for  many  years,  and  of 
Mr.  T.  N.  Hart- Smith,  his  successor  in  the  presidential  chair. 
Our  correspondents  are  unanimous  in  their  deprecation  of  the 
ignorance  which  prevails  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
further  schemes  or  suggestions  for  making  its  study  effective 
in  both  boys*  and  girls’  schools,,  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
lower  grades. 

The  subject  for  discussion  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Letters  is  the  preservation  of  ornamental  trees,  especially  in 
and  about  towns;  but  the  whole  number  will  not  be  devoted 
to  that  subject,  and  communications  are  invited  on  all  the 
sections  of  the  Society’s  work. 


ON  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE. 

Anybody  could  write  a  panegyric  on  nature ;  and  so  could  anyone,  who  has 
access  to  printed  books,  and  a  talent  or  turn  that  way,  compile  a  manual  of 
the  outlines  of  natural  history,  or  of  the  details  of  any,  or  all  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  it.  But  the  first  of  these  would  not  have  accomplished  the  object 
which  we  have  in  view,  and  the  second  would  defeat  that  object.  Mere 
panegyric  does  not  put  anybody  in  the  way  of  knowing  what  it  lauds,  and 
as  for  writing  on  natural  history,  the  quantity  of  that  is  already  out  of  all 
measure  compared  with  observation.  There  is  not  an  apartment  in  the 
densest  part  of  the  British  Metropolis  in  which  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
“  grow 55  a  naturalist,  who  should  utterly  confound  the  sharpest-eyed  and 
clearest-brained  man  who  ever  looked  at  real  nature,  and  reflected  on  what 
he  saw.  That  is  merely  a  fashion,  however,  and,  like  all  fashions,  it  affords 
no  pleasure,  except  when  it  is  so  worn  as  to  attract  public  notice.  Now,  we 
have  no  wish  to  set  up  nature  as  a  rival  to  the  tailor  or  the  milliner,  and, 
therefore,  we  should  certainly  not  willingly  do  anything  tending  to  make 
natural  history  a  matter  of  mere  show. 

A  man  who  observes  nature  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  collect  an  audience 
every  time  that  he  looks  abroad  upon  the  earth  or  upon  the  sky,  and  though 
he  be  ever  so  zealous  a  member  of  any  of  the  Societies  which  have  for  their 
object  the  advancement  of  his  favourite  study,  it  is  but  rarely  that  he  can 
have  anything  worth  communicating  even  there.  So  that  a  man’s  contem¬ 
plation  of  nature  is,  like  his  religion,  a  subject  of  personal  pleasure  to  him¬ 
self  ;  and,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  religion,  if  he  makes  too 
much  parade  of  it  before  the  world,  he  runs  some  danger  of  losing  it. 
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Besides,  although  "there  are  few  occupations  more  pleasant  than  rational 
conversations  on  natural  history  with  friends,  especially  with  young  friends, 
when  one  can  instruct  them  without  appearing  to  act  the  schoolmaster,  yet 
still  the  sweetest  hours  of  a  man’s  converse  with  nature  are  those  during 
which  he  has  it  all  to  himself.  It  is  then  that  the  career  of  thought  runs 
free  and  far  as  the  light  of  heaven,  and  vanity  is  subdued,  and  bitterness  is 
sweetened,  and  hope  is  elevated  by  comparison  of  one’s  own  little  ac¬ 
quirements  and  cares  with  the  mighty  expanse  around. 

THE  USE  AND  PLEASURE  OF  OBSERVING  NATURE. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  happier  combination  of  qualities  and  circum¬ 
stances,  than  when  that  which  is  of  the  greatest  use  to  us  at  the  same  time 
affords  us  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  and  if  it  so  happens  that  that  pleasure, 
instead  of  palling  upon  the  appetite,  becomes  the  more  exquisite  the  more 
heartily  and  the  longer  it  is  enjoyed,  then  the  happiness  thence  arising  may 
be  considered  as  the  very  best  that  human  beings  can  enjoy.  That  is  the 
case  with  the  observation  of  nature  ;  nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  that, 
for  it  is  the  source  of  all  we  know  ;  nothing  can  afford  higher  pleasure,  for 
it  is  the  source  of  all  that  we  can  enjoy  ;  and  we  can  never  tire  of  it— it 
never  can  pall  on  the  appetite,  because  it  is  always  healthful  and  invigorating 
in  the  pursuit,  and  new  at  every  step  we  take  and  at  every  moment  we  live. 
It  brings  us  a  two-fold  pleasure  ;  it  saves  us  from  misery,  and  it  affords  us 
direct  happiness  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  ill  in  life  for  which  there  is  not, 
if  we  can  find  it  out  and  apply  it,  a  balm  in  the  creation  around  us. 

ROBERT  MUDIE. 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

To  any  one  who  knows  something  of  the  habits  and  names  of  birds,  the 
ignorance  displayed  by  many  of  his  friends  concerning  their  very  names, 
size,  colour,  &c.,  is  often  astounding.  Several  of  my  friends,  for  instance — 
men  of  physical  science,  skilful  metaphysicians,  literary  men — do  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  goldfinch  and  a  bullfinch,  or  between  a  grouse  and  a 
pheasant  !  The  same  ignorance  extends  to  the  animal  kingdom  generally  ; 
and  although  it  seems  to  be  tolerated,  and  indeed  rendered  necessary  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  education  in  schools,  it  is,  in  reality,  a  scandalous  blot  on 
our  educational  system. 

The  remedy  is  extremely  simple.  Introduce  among  the  school  books  a 
short  manual  of  natural  history,  dealing  rather  with  the  interesting 
characteristics  of  animals  than  with  the  science  of  their  structure — just  those 
things  which  interest  youth  without  producing  a  strain  in  the  intellect — and 
the  result  will  be  a  far  more  widely  spread  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  fields,  streams,  and  woods  than  that  which  now  prevails.  Another 
result  will  be  a  greater  sympathy  with  the  non-human  portion  of  life,  and  a 
diminution  of  that  cruelty  to  animals  which  is  one  of  the  very  worst 
characteristics  of  our  people,  a  cruelty  which  is,  sometimes  at  least,  a  result 
of  some  infinitely  absurd  superstition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  treatment  of 
young  yellow-hammers  in  parts  of  Scotland. 

Indeed,  the  omission  of  the  teaching  of  natural  history  (in  an  easy  and 
interesting  shape)  in  our  schools  fits  ill  with  the  vast  importance  now 
attained  bv  Biology,  a  science  of  immense  possibilities,  and  one  which  is 
“advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds.”  GEORGE  M.  MINCHIN. 

Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill. 
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HOW  TO  EXCITE  AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  next  number  promises  a  discussion  on  a  large  and 
important  subject,  how  a  study  of  natural  history  can  be  best  promoted. 
It  is  difficult  to  realise  how  very  ignorant  the  majority  of  people  are  on 
matters  relating  to  the  study  of  nature.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  who  is  no 
mean  authority,  writes,  “We  must  remember  that  the  faculty  of  observation 
is  almost  in  abeyance  in  many  individuals,  while  that  of  generalisation  has 
never  been  developed.  ”  It  is  curious  to  note  what  surprise  is  often  called 
forth  by  simple  facts  of  natural  history,  when  first  attention  is  drawn  to 
them  ;  what  wild  statements  are  made  by  would-be  observers,  and  what 
impossible  causes  given  or  conclusions  drawn.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  easy,  given  the  right  method,  to  awaken  great 
interest  in  such  matters.  The  love  of  animals  and  of  nature  generally  is 
wide  spread,  and  information  ever  welcome.  What  is  needed  most,  is  to  aim 
at  cultivating  the  faculty  of  observation.  With  boys  and  girls  this  is,  indeed, 
the  only  object  to  be  sought  after.  They  will  not  attend  to  first  principles, 
nor  can  they  be  expected  to  appreciate  their  bearing.  They  will  not  carry 
away  much  from  mere  lectures,  and  such  subjects  should  never  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  lessons  pure  and  simple.  But  they  will  in  most  cases,  with 
a  little  encouragement,  learn  to  use  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  after  a  time  will 
ask  for  information.  Objective  teaching  can  always  be  made  attractive.  It 
would  be  well  if  a  short  time  could  be  given  in  all  schools  to  object  lessons  in 
natural  history,  and  if  possible  at  a  time  when  attendance  was,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  voluntary,  and  for  which  no  marks  were  given.  It  should  lead 
also  to  expeditions,  in  which  the  names  of  flowers  could  be  learnt,  and  the  habits 
of  animals  noted.  This  might  lead  to  the  keeping  of  diaries  containing  notes 
of  observations,  and  in  time  to  the  loan  of  useful  and  simple  books.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  to  find  the  teachers.  The  system,  or  something  like  it, 
has  been  tried,  I  believe,  with  success  by  Mr.  Moseley  at  Huddersfield,  and  a 
little  real  love  of  nature  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  do  much.  If  we  could  teach 
children  on  some  such  plan,  and  teach  widely,  we  might  well  be  content. 

How  to  deal  with  the  masses  is  a  far  harder  question,  with  which 
others  will  deal.  It  is  difficult  to  teach  the  uneducated  mind  to  observe 
faithfully,  to  eradicate  hosts  of  false  prejudices,  and  to  awaken  a  reverence 
for  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  nature’s  handiwork.  Without  this,  books  are 
of  little  use,  they  simply  are  not  read  ;  lectures  do  not  stick,  museums  are 
as  dull  as  hard  names  can  make  them.  But  even  here  knowledge  is  gladly 
accepted,  if  it  is  given  from  a  sympathetic  stand-point ;  if  the  sporting 
instinct,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  ignored,  and  the  interest  in  living  things  can  be 
divested  from  the  desire  to  destroy  them.  Mercenary  motives  are  as  a  rule 
uppermost,  and  should  first  be  attacked,  in  dealing  with  the  lower  classes. 
So  long  as  it  pays  to  kill,  nothing  can  preserve  our  wild  animals.  But  we 
should  avoid  a  crusade  against  any  man’s  livelihood  without  at  the  same  time 
making  it  his  interest  to  study  animals,  and  know  more  of  the  conditions 
of  their  existence.  Let  the  destruction  be  cut  off  at  its  source  by  purifying 
the  tastes  of  the  wealthy,  let  the  facts  of  animal  life  be  dealt  with  in 
cheap  and  interesting  papers  or  articles,  and  if  possible  amusing  lectures 
on  natural  history  be  given,  full  of  anecdotes  and  illustration,  and  we  may  hope 
that  much  wanton  destruction  will  at  least  cease. — Yours  very  truly, 

T.  N.  HART-SMITH. 


Marlborough  College,  May  14. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  NATURAL  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — My  own  ideas  about  the  best  method  of  promoting  the  study  of 
natural  history  in  schools,  are  ( 1 )  that  each  boy  should  have  the  elements  of 
two  or  three  branches  of  natural  history  put  before  him  ;  as  a  general  rule, 
nothing  more  than  the  elements  would  be  required  ;  (2)  that  this  should  be 
done  so  as  to  make  it  as  interesting  to  him  as  possible,  so  that  he  may 
look  forward  to  his  natural  history  lesson  ;  (3)  that  if  he  “  takes  ”  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  means  should  be  at  hand  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  it ;  (4) 
that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  work  out  of  school.  A  boy,  however,  who 
is  destined  to  be  a  naturalist  will  work,  notwithstanding  all  obstacles,  and  I 
therefore  think  that  the  removal  of  as  many  hindrances  as  possible  quite  as 
much  encouragement  as  he  need  have,  though  help  should  be  available  if 
necessary. 

For  ordinary  boys,  learning  to  use  their  eyes,  and  seeing  that  everything  is 
worth  looking  at,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  ;  hard  names  should  be 
avoided,  and  he  should  be  taught  to  see  for  him, self,  and  if  this  be  secured, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  specimens  will  be  avoided,  and  the 
objects  of  your  Society  most  certainly  promoted. 

To  secure  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  such  an  expensive  arrangement  as 
science  masters  is  not  required,  but  a  certain  number  of  scientific  masters 
will  do  so  far  more  effectually.  Among  any  body  of  masters  now, 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  who  are  fond  of  some  branch  of  natural  history, 
and  who  can  teach  the  elements  of  their  subject  (as  far  as  is  necessary  for 
boys  in  general),  and  do  it  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  manner.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  afternoon’s  work  at  regular  school  subjects,  the  master  should  occupy 
the  last  half  hour  or  so  (if  the  other  lessons  had  been  well  said)  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  his  special  branch,  showing  specimens,  encouraging  questions, 
and  making  this  part  of  his  work  as  different  as  possible  from  the  ordinary 
work.  Boys  will  look  forward  to  this  time,  and  will  work  all  the  harder  at 
their  other  work  to  get  this  “talk,” if  a  good  lesson  were  required  before  the 
natural  history  one.  By  the  end  of  a  term,  with  a  little  system,  the  elements 
of  the  subject  may  easily  be  learnt.  The  next  term,  masters  should  change 
forms  for  this  half  hour,  and  the  boys  thus  have  some  new  subject  put  before 
them  ;  in  a  few  terms,  therefore,  a  very  fair  general  knowledge  of  natural 
history  may  be  secured.  If  a  boy  showed  any  aptitude  in  any  one  branch, 
there  would  be  a  master  at  hand  ready  to  help  him  and  get  him  on. 

These  lessons  should  not  be  held  in  play-hours,  but  practical  work  should 
then  be  encouraged,  and  the  interest  of  walks  thereby  enormously  increased. 

I  do  not  object  to  boys  forming  collections  ;  in  fact,  I  like  to  encourage 
the  taste  within  certain  limits — but  I  do  object  to  giving  prizes  for  them,  as 
in  this  case  wanton  destruction  may  occur.  If  prizes  are  to  be  given,  it 
should  be  for  actual  observation,  or  for  careful  preparations  of  a  small  number 
of  objects,  which  involve  real  work  (which  the  mere  collecting  does  not  secure) 
— but  in  this  case  the  boys  must  be  shown  how  to  do  them,  and  have  other 
help  from  the  masters,  and  this  can  only  be  secured  where  there  are  several 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so. 

The  recording  of  phenological  observations,  notes  of  any  fact  or  habit 
observed  during  the  walks,  keeping  of  diaries,  are  all  great  helps,  and  could 
all  be  secured  by  the  plan  I  have  indicated.— Yours  very  truly, 

T.  A.  PRESTON. 


Thurcaston  Rectory,  Leicester. 
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HELP  FOR  YOUNG  NATURALISTS. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  ask  those  members  of  the  Selborne  Society, 
who  have  studied  any  branch  of  natural  history,  to  allow  their  names  to  be 
published  as  “  Assisting  Naturalists”?  To  beginners,  help  of  some  kind  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  cannot  be  altogether  obtained  from  books,  and  those 
who  are  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources  are  almost  sure  to  become 
thoroughly  disheartened  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  science.  The  critical 
period  with  a  student  is  always  that  when  he  begins  to  recognise  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  lie  before  him,  and  which  so  soon  are  stripped  of  that  glamour 
with  which  his  first  zeal  and  enthusiasm  had  invested  them.  And  then  it  is 
that  he  feels  the  need  of  a  little  kindly  aid. 

There  must  surely  be  many  members  of  the  Society  who  would  be  willing 
to  give  such  assistance  as  may  lie  in  their  power  to  earnest  workers  in  their 
own  branches  of  study. 

Those  living  in  country  districts,  again,  may  often  do  good  work  by  a 
judicious  word  in  season.  The  bird’s-nesting  boy  may  be  induced  to  watch 
the  habits  of  the  birds  themselves  in  place  of  harrying  their  nests.  The 
school-girl,  with  a  fondness  for  wild-flowers,  may  be  persuaded  to  learn  a 
little  of  the  marvels  of  botany,  and  to  abstain  from  destroying  the  plants 
when  plucking  their  blossoms,  and  so  on.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by 
local  workers,  who  know  those  in  need  of  instruction,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  may  best  be  imparted  in  each  individual  instance. 

Great  importance  should  always  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  careful  and 
exact  observations.  Guess-work  in  natural  history  is  little  better  than  actual 
error,  and  may  lead  to  very  mischievous  consequences.  And  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  food  of  birds,  which  can  only  be  discovered  by 
the  most  painstaking  and  laborious  investigation.  Much  of  the  bird  per¬ 
secution  which  is  now  unfortunately  so  prevalent  has  arisen  from  the  lack  of 
such  investigation  in  the  past. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  that  the  necessity  for  note-making  at  the  time  of 
observation  should  always  be  impressed  upon  the  student.  And  if  some 
centre  to  which  all  such  notes  might  be  sent  could  be  instituted,  and  which 
might  perhaps  provide  for  the  publication  of  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant,  it  would  doubtless  be  a  great  encouragement  to  workers. 

THEODORE  WOOD. 

St.  Peter’s,  Kent. 

***  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  publish  the  names  of  any  persons 
willing  to  act  as  “  Assisting  Naturalists  ”  according  to  the  above  excellent 
suggestion ;  and  also  to  receive  and  publish  any  trustworthy  observations  on 
natural  history  and  botany. — Eds.  S .  S.  L. 


THE  NATURALIST  SHOULD  KEEP  A  DIARY. 

All  persons  who  have  had  any  experience  as  practical  naturalists  recognise 
the  necessity  of  noting  down  their  observations  at  the  time  they  are  made. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  facts  are  quickly  forgotten,  or,  as  time  passes,  doubt 
and  uncertainty  creep  into  the  mind,  and  the  observations  become  practically 
worthless  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Mere  dates  are  very  difficult  to 
remember  unless  they  are  marked  by  some  unusual  occurrence,  and  it  is  not 
so  much  the  exceptional  as  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  natural  phenomena 
which  are  of  value  to  the  student.  Any  person  can  construct  a  diary  for 
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himself,  but  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  on  similar  lines  to  those  in  common 
use  among  naturalists,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  the  owner 
to  find  his  facts  easily  when  he  wishes  to  refer  to  them.  The  following 
notice  of  the  “Naturalist’s  Diary,”  published  by  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
taken  [from  , the  Athenceum  for  February  19th,  1887,  explains  some  of  the 
advantages  of  keeping^  diary  : — 

“  Between  the  observation  of  the  unreflecting  peasant  and  the  rigid 
abstraction  of  the  man  of  science  there  lies,  so  to  speak,  a  wide  ocean.  The 
metaphor  is  appropriate  as  conveying  the  ideas  of  vastness  and  instability. 
The  territory  to  be  surveyed  is  boundless,  its  surface  is  incessantly  varied. 
Isolated  phenomena  such  as  the  philosopher  endeavours  to  develop  in  the 
laboratory  by  a  process  of  elimination  have  but  scant  representation  in 
nature.  Everywhere  they  are  subjected  to,  and  modified  by,  external  or 
internal  conditions.  ^  On  the^one  hand,  the  observation  of  the  rustic  is  often 
excellent,  his  explanation  of  facts  usually  worthless  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
man  of  science  can  boast  no  intrinsic  superiority  as  to  his  powers  of 
observation,  apart  from  the  greater  facilities  at  his  disposal.  His  explana¬ 
tions  of  facts  and  phenomena  are,  however,  not  only  valuable  in  themselves, but 
also  important  for  their  potential  application  to  other  phenomena. 

“  Between  the  two  classes  we  have  mentioned  there  is  the  great  body  of 
the  educated  public,  sufficiently  appreciative  by  nature  and  sufficiently 
instructed  by  art  to  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  physical  facts  of 
every-day  life  the  reasonings  and  the  explanations  supplied  by  science,  by 
which  they  are  enabled,  with  greater  or  less  success,  to  weld  into  one 
harmonious  whole  the  crowd  of  otherwise  isolated  and  irrelevant  details. 
It  is  for  this  middle  class  that  this  diary  is  compiled. 

“  Without 'aiming  at  the  absolute  precision  demanded  in  the  laboratory  or 
the  observatory,  the  book  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  powers  of  observation 
of  the  dwellers  in  country  places,  to  give  cumulative  value  to  these  observa¬ 
tions  by  statistical  methods,  and  to  turn  them  to  practical  account  by 
combining  them  in  such  a  way  that  their  natural  relationships  may  become 
apparent  and  the  appropriate  deductions  from  them  made. 

“  To  most  people  the  mere  registration  of  meteorological  phenomena  is 
sufficiently  mechanical  and  unattractive  ;  but  in  combination  with  the 
observation  of  the  unfolding  of  leaves  and  flowers,  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the 
appearance  of  insects,  the  migrations  of  birds,  the  record  becomes  invested 
with  a  charm  and  an  interest  the  extent  of  which  is  inconceivable  by  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it. 

“  The  direct  practical  value  of  such  combined  observations  is  especially  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  climate.  The  mere  inspection  of  tables  of  mean  tempe¬ 
rature  or  even  of  extremes  of  temperature,  of  rainfall  or  atmospheric  pressure, 
is  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  physician,  or  to  the  cultivator  desirous 
of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  a  climate.  For  the  purposes 
we  have  named,  plants  and  animals  form  better  and  more  trustworthy 
weather-gauges  than  the  instruments  of  the  meteorologist.  They  represent 
the  ultimate  product  of  numerous  and  perhaps  conflicting  factors,  and  if 
judiciously  observed  over  a  sufficiently  long  series  of  years,  yield  evidence  of 

the  most  useful  and  satisfactory  character . The  diary  before  us 

is  a  sort  of  day-book,  with  a  blank  page  for  each  day  of  the  year,  and  spaces 
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to  be  filled  in  with  the  meteorological  record,  the  names  of  plants  observed  in 
leaf  or  in  flower,  the  appearance  of  insects,  with  other  details  interesting  to 
the  sportsman.  ‘  It  is  a  serious  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  show  the 
correlation  or  interdependence  of  a  wide  range  of  natural  phenomena  on  a 
plan  which  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted.’  As  a  standard  of  comparison 
the  observations  and  records  made  at  Marlborough  College  for  the  last 
twenty  years  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston  and  his  associates  have  been  taken, 
with  frequent  reference  to  the  elaborate  series  of  observations  undertaken 
throughout  Europe  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Hoffmann,  of  Giessen. 
The  editor  has  evidently  bestowed  much  pains  and  labour  on  his  work,  and 
we  trust  that  he  may  find  his  reward  in  the  number  of  those  whom  he  may 
induce  to  enter  upon  the  same  field.” 


THE  TEACHING  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  TO  THE  WORKING 

CLASSES. 

We  hope  that  when  the  Selborne  Society  has  got  its  work  of  protecting 
useful  and  beautiful  natural  objects  well  in  hand  it  will  be  able  to  do  for  the 
country  villagers  what  the  Kyrle  Society  is  doing  for  our  poorer  town  population 
— try  to  make  their  dull  and  dreary  lives  brighter  and  happier.  Dr.  J essopp,  in 
his  “  Arcady,”  gives  a  sad  picture  of  the  hum-drum  existence  of  our  rural  popu¬ 
lation:  “The  plain  ugly  fact  is  patent  to  all  who  do  not  resolutely  keep  their 
eyes  shut,  that  the  agricultural  labourer’s  life  has  had  all  the  joy  taken  out 
of  it,  and  has  become  as  dull  and  sodden  a  life  as  a  man’s  can  well  be  made. 
There  are  scores — perhaps  hundreds— of  villages  where  the  inhabitants  have 
absolutely  no  amusement  of  any  kind  outside  the  public  house.  .  .  .  Men 
pretend  to  wonder  that  the  population  of  our  villages  goes  on  decreasing. 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  were  otherwise.  The  peasantry  have  acquired 
migratory  habits  and  gone  into  the  towns  from  sheer  necessity.” 

It  is  very  strange  that  this  country  life,  which  has  so  many  charms  and 
attractions  for  townsmen,  should  be  so  little  appreciated  b}7-  those  who  are 
obliged  to  adopt  it.  In  a  few  instances,  perhaps,  this  may  be  due  to  the 
“  familiarity  which  breeds  contempt,”  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it 
must  be  attributed  to  sheer  ignorance  of  the  beautiful  and  wonderful 
things  which  are  so  profusely  scattered  around— the  birds  and  insects  in  the 
air,  and  the  flowers  beneath  the  feet.  “  What  is  wanted  now  above  all 
things,”  continues  Dr.  Jessopp,  “  is  that  some  kindly  attempt  should  be 
made  to  afford  our  country  people  some  facilities  for  recreation  and  some 
intelligent  amusement.  How  to  do  this  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem  to 
solve  than  might  seem  to  be  the  fact.  Only  they  who  have  tried  it  know 
how  great  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way.”  Has  not  Dr.  Jessopp,  like  so 
many  of  his  fellow  clergymen,  been  looking  too  far  afield  for  his  schemes  of 
amusement,  and  so  failed  in  his  efforts  to  bring  joy  and  contentment  to  his 
flock?  We  feel  sure  that  if  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  were  to  begin  to 
teach  the  children  in  their  schools  to  observe  and  protect  the  beautiful 
natural  objects  around  them,  to  study  their  forms  and  relationships  to  each 
other,  in  short,  to  teach  them  the  merest  elements  of  natural  science,  they 
would  furnish  them  with  a  source  of  amusement  and  intelligent  enjoyment 
far  beyond  those  to  be  found  in  towns,  and  which  the  peasantry  are  every¬ 
where  longing  for  and  straining  after  as  the  supreme  good. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  Dr.  Jessopp  says  in  another  place  that  the 
peasantry  are  not  hopelessly  stupid.  The  peasantry  have,  he  tells  us, 
tastes  as  well  as  other  people  ;  they  have  now  shorter  hours  of  work, 
and  the  women  have  almost  passed  out  of  the  labour  market  al- 
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together.  He  has  found  them  reading  novels  ;  “  they  like  to  see  things 
look  pretty;  they  put  up  neat  papers  on  their  walls  ;  they  buy  pictures,  such 
as  they  are ;  they  have  an  eye  for  art,  after  a  fashion ;  they,  too,  will  come  to 
adore  the  sunflower  in  due  time.”  People  in  this  stage  of  culture  are  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  to  be  converted  into  interested  and  admiring  students  of  na¬ 
ture.  As  evidence  of  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  teaching  natural 
history  to  the  working  classes,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture 
delivered  to  the  workmen  at  Crewe,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  recently  published 
in  Good  Words,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Aristocracy  of  the  Future.” 

“  What  is  wanted  for  hard-worked  men  is  a  pursuit  for  their  leisure  hours 
which  will  at  once  interest  and  amuse  them  by  turning  their  minds  entirely 
away  from  tbeir  work,  and  so  refreshing  them  ;  and  will  also  keep  their  minds 
in  a  wholesome  tone  whether  for  work  or  play  ;  which  will  expand  their 
intellects  and  hearts,  and  prevent  their  becoming  contracted,  and  brooding 
only  over  selfish  gain  and  selfish  pleasure  ;  which  will  call  out  those  nobler 
faculties  which  lie  in  the  heart  and  head  of  every  true  man — imagination, 
wonder,  reverence,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  the  infinite  grandeur 
and  complexity  of  the  world  in  which  they  live  ;  and  the  sense,  too,  of  their 
own  ignorance — important,  most  important  is  that  last  ;  to  discover  how 
much  there  is  to  be  known,  and  how  little  of  it  we  know  ;  and  so  to  gain 
the  true  wisdom  which  springs  from  modesty. 

“  And  such  a  pursuit  I  have  found — and  you  will  find — in  the  study  of 
natural  science.  I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this  head  with  the  weight  of 
long  experience,  for  natural  science  has  been  to  me,  for  more  than  forty 
years,  at  once  a  safeguard  and  a  delight.  And  I  tell  you  it  will  be  to  you, 
if  you  take  it  up,  a  safeguard  and  a  delight  likewise  ;  a  safeguard  from  many 
a  temptation,  and  from  many  a  superstition  also,  religious,  political,  and 
social  ;  and  a  delight  which  will  continually  increase  as  you  discover  about 
your  feet  new  wonders  and  new  beauties.  You  will  care  little  for  the 
shows  which  man  can  exhibit,  while  you  have  the  whole  universe,  from  the 
grass  beneath  your  feet  to  the  stars  above  your  head,  to  look  at,  without 
being  charged  one  penny  for  the  show.  You  will  care  little  for  minstrels, 
Christy  or 'other,  when  you  have  learned  in  the  song  of  the  birds,  ay,  in  the 
very  whisper  of  the  breeze,  to  hear  delicate  melodies  and  harmonies.  You 
will  care  little  for  artificial  beauty,  while  you  can  find  in  the  moss  on  any 
bough,  in  the  ooze  of  any  stagnant  pool,  ay,  in  the  waterbut  in  the  backyard, 
forms  more  fantastic  and  more  exquisite  than  man’s  clumsy  hand  can  draw. 
You  will  be  like  blind  men  who  have  suddenly  received  sight ;  like  Thomas 
the  Rhymer  in  the  old  Scotch  legend,  who  fell  asleep  in  this  plain  work-day 
world,  and  wrnke  in  fairyland. 

“  You  may  think  such  words  exaggerated  ;  I  know  that  they  are  not.  A 
friend  of  mine,  an  ex-sergeant-major  in  the  line,  is  now  a  good  working 
botanist.  He  had  been,  before  he  took  up  botany,  on  foreign  stations, 
where  he  might  have  seen  a  great  deal,  but  did  not  ;  and  he  always  talks  of 
those  days  with  regret,  as  ‘  the  time  before  I  found  my  eyes.’  Now  I  want 
all  of  you,  like  the  good  sergeant,  to  find  your  eyes.  Believe  an  old 
naturalist,  that  in  finding  them  you  will  find  a  great  deal  beside.  You  need 
never  be  alone,  for  you  have  the  whole  universe  for  company  ;  you  will 
always  find  something  to  interest,  something  to  amuse.  Folks  say  to  me, 

‘  How  dull  going  a  long  railway  journey ;  how  dull  waiting  at  a  station.’  I 
answer,  ‘My  dear  friends,  it  is  you  that  are  dull,  not  the  station.’  On  the 
journey  you  may  geologise  andbotanise,  as  I  do,  at  every  railway  cutting  you  pass 
— indeed,  along  the  whole  line.  At  the  station  are  there  not  the  stones  in  the 
wall  and  the  ballast  on  the  line  to  look  at,  and  to  get  geological  lessons  out 
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of,  not  to  mention  the  weeds  ;  and  if  you  have  a  pocket  magnifier,  the  mosses, 
the  lichens,  and  the  very  weather-stains  on  the  stone  ?  and  failing  them,  has  not 
a  man  the  blue  sky  to  look  at,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  light  ?  Is  not  the 
great  vault  of  heaven  overhead  there,  common  to  all,  presenting  problem  on 
problem  of  science  all  day  long,  which  neither  a  Fitzroy  nor  a  Tyndall  has 
solved  ;  which  the  simplest  working  man  may  help  to  solve  if  he  will  turn 
his  mind  to  it  ?  Thus  everywhere  you  will  find  something  worth  knowing, 
something  which  can  be  known,  something  which  you  do  not  know  ;  as 
hundreds  have  found  already,  as  I  doubt  not  some  here  have  found. 

“  I  have  known  working  men  in  great  cities  who  have  kept  their  minds 
and  hearts  and  bodies  healthy  for  years  by  escaping  into  the  country  for  an 
hour  or  two  when  they  could,  to  collect  objects  of  natural  history.  I  have 
known  those  who,  unable  to  buy  a  good  microscope,  have  made  one  piece 
by  piece  for  themselves,  and  turned  it  to  good  account  upon  the  commonest 
and  minutest  objects  around  them. 

“  Let  me  urge  again  on  you  the  moral  effect  of  the  study  of  natural 
science.  It  has  been  a  passion  with  me  for  years  past  to  interest  in  it  young 
men  of  all  ranks,  and  wherever  I  have  succeeded,  those  young  men  have 
seemed  to  me  to  become  happier  and  better  men.  I  have  now  at  Chester  a 
class*  of  some  seventy  or  eighty  young  fellows  mostly  employed  in  business, 
with  whom,  and  for  whom,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  ;  and  I  have  seen  how 
the  study,  last  year  of  botany,  this  year  of  geology,  is  calling  out  in  them 
not  merely  acuteness  of  observation,  and  soundness  of  reasoning,  good  as 
they  are,  but  a  general  desire  for  knowledge,  a  genial  interest  in  the  every¬ 
day  objects  around  them,  which  must  make  them  more  cheerful,  which  must 
keep  them  from  many  temptations,  because  it  keeps  them  wholesomely 
occupied . 

“  Take  my  advice  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children  after  you  ;  for,  be¬ 
lieve  me  I  am  showing  you  the  way  to  be  true  and  useful,  and  therefore  to 
just  and  deserved  power.  I  am  showing  you  the  way  to  become  members  of 
what  I  trust  will  be — what  I  am  certain  ought  to  be — the  aristocracy  of  the  future. 

I  say  it  deliberately,  as  a  student  of  society  and  of  history.  Power  will 
pass  more  and  more,  if  all  goes  healthily  and  well,  into  the  hands  of  scientific 
men  ;  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  made  due  use  of  that  great  heir¬ 
loom  which  the  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century  left  for  the  use  of 
future  generations,  and  especially  of  the  Teutonic  race/’ 

In  another  place  he  says  : — “  Study  nature.  Do  not  study  matter  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  the  countenance  of  God.  Study  the  forms  and  colours  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  growth  and  habits  of  plants,  not  to  classify  them, 
but  to  admire  them  and  adore  God  !  Study  the  sky  !  Study  water  !  Study 
trees  !  Study  the  sounds  and  scents  of  nature  !  Study  all  these  as  beautiful 
in  themselves  in  order  to  recombine  the  elements  of  beauty.” 


THE  INTEREST  OF  A  WALK  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  even  the  trains  of  speculation  and 
inquiry  that  present  themselves  to  anyone  who  studies  vegetables,  in  their 
connexion  and  succession,  however  narrow  the  field  of  observation  may  be. 
A  step  taken  anywhere  that  there  are  plants  furnishes  a  study,  and  the  walk 
which  does  not  afford  reflection  for  a  week  must  be  very  short,  as  well  as 
over  a  place  comparatively*  barren.  Even  a  public  road  may  answrer  the 
purpose,  for  there  are  the  hedges  with  their  wild  plants  creeping  below  or 

m  This  class  grew  into  an  important  Natural  Science  Society,  numbering  600  or 
700  members. 
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entwined  among  the  bushes  ;  and  the  hedge  is  a  sort  of  hill,  and  the  ditch 
a  sort  of  valley  ;  the  two  together  form  a  sort  of  epitome  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  country.  The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  wild  plants,  from 
changes  of  soil  and  elevation,  present  a  constant  succession  of  new  objects, 
so  that,  upon  the  most  beaten  path  in  the  country,  the  person  who  uses  his 
eyes  need  never  weary  or  feel  tedious,  even  when  alone.  And  if  one  be 
confined  to  the  spot,  the  changes  in  time  have  just  as  much  variety  and 
continual  novelty  in  them  as  the  changes  with  the  change  of  place.  The 
spot  must  be  a  little  one  in  which  something  new  shall  not  be  met  with 
every  day,  and  whatever  is  found,  if  it  be  examined  in  its  relations  to  other 
things,  and  to  its  own  state  previously,  then  will  be  knowledge  obtained. 

ROBERT  MUDIE. 


TEACHING  NATURAL  HISTORY  TO  CHILDREN. 

The  saying,  “  God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  town,”  is  a  very  old 
one,  and  in  thoughtful  moments  we  feel  it  is  true.  We  recognise  that  we 
are  amid  worlds  of  existences  of  which  we  know  next  to  nothing,  which  we 
do  not  sustain,  and  over  which,  intimately  as  they  affect  our  interests,  we 
have  little  control.  A  lady  in  one  of  our  English  villages,  being  convinced 
of  the  physical,  mental,  aud  moral  benefits  which  would  arise  from  learning 
to  live  with  nature,  has  adopted  the  following  plan.  Her  system,  we  would 
premise,  is  not  intended  to  teach,  but  to  develop  kindly  intelligence  and 
arouse  to  observation,  and  that  it  has  done  this  there  is  abundant  evidence  ; 
but  to  the  system.  At  first,  having  collected  a  few  girls,  she  said  to  them 
“  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  I  am  going  to  show  you  my  microscope,  and  you  will  see  how  mar¬ 
vellously  and  beautifully  everything  is  made,  .and  what  a  very  wonderful 
world  you  live  in.”  Then  she  showed  them  the  scales  off  the  wings  of 
various  insects  which  she  had  picked  up,  and  told  them  how  she  had  seen 
the  ants  milking  the  aphides,  the  caterpillar  spinning  its  cocoon,  the 
upholsterer  bee  cutting  scarlet  geranium  petals  to  line  its  nest  with,  the 
spider  getting  out  of  his  skin,  how  finely  the  butterfly’s  eggs  are  carved, 
every  species  differently,  and  how  often  she  had  found  them,  and  how  they 
may  do  the  same.  She  showed  them  pollen,  noting  its  different  colours  and 
explaining  its  structure  and  purpose.  Twelve  girls  were  allowed  to  form 
themselves  into  a  botany  class,  when  they  were  introduced  to  the  wonders 
of  even  the  least  noticed  of  our  English  wild  flowers,  and  had  the  relation  of 
insects  to  flowers,  the  effect  of  leaves  in  purifying  the  air  and  water,  of 
roots  in  consolidating  the  soil,  and  the  movement  of  stamens,  explained  to 
them.  Several  of  the  girls  are  now  possessed  of  a  small  magnifying  glass, 
and  also  of  paint  boxes,  for  in  studying  nature  neither  form  nor  colour 
must  be  disregarded.  Mosses  formed  the  subject  of  the  last  lesson.  The 
extract  given  below  from  the  letter  of  one  of  the  little  girls  will  show  that 
the  children  enjoy  their  work,  and  how  great  a  good  it  is  to  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  world  now-a-days  !  The  writer  says,  “  Since  I  belonged 
to  the  Band  of  Mercy  (with  which  the  teaching  above  described  is  con¬ 
nected),  I  have  thought  more  about  animals  and  their  ways  than  I  ever  did 
before,  and  the  more  I  study  them  the  more  interesting  they  seem.  I  try 
not  to  forget  my  botany  by  looking  over  the  lessons  which  I  have  in  my 
book.”  Nor  in  this  introduction  to  nature  have  the  birds  or  animals  been 
neglected.  Boys  and  girls  have  been  very  easily  introduced  to  a  simple 
classification  of  animals.  A  magic  lantern  has  been  used,  and  has  been 
found  an  aid  in  catching  the  children’s  attention.  Kindly  observation  of 
nature  is  in  every  way  encouraged,  collections  of  insects  and  birds  decidedly 
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discouraged.  It  is  put  before  the  children  that  man’s  highest  and  most 
beneficial  character  is  that  of  a  protector,  not  a  destroyer.  They  are  shown 
that  ignorance  often  leads  men  to  destroy  wrongly.  A  bird  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  destroy  fruit  because  he  pecks  at  buds,  or  leaves,  or  seeds  ;  as  even  the 
magnifying  glasses  show,  tiny  specks,  apparently  mere  dust,  prove  to  be 
perfectly-formed  beetles.  What  must  the  size  of  the  egg  be  ?  Man  can 
neither  see  nor  do  away  with  it,  and  small  organisations  are  frequently 
largely  prolific.  Tracings  of  insects  with  their  eggs  and  larvae,  natural 
size  and  also  magnified,  are  most  useful  aids  for  observation  work.  Some 
beetles  are  carnivorous,  there  are  wasps  which  supply  their  young  with  cater¬ 
pillars,  moles  and  shrew-mice  devour  wire-worms  and  other  larvae.  A  lady, 
the  other  day,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  wearing  feathers  in  her  hat, 
replied,  “  Oh,  it’s  only  a  foreign  bird.”  The  children  in  the  village  we  have 
been  writing  of  are  taught  that  life  is  as  sacred,  as  useful,  and  as  beautiful 
in  one  country  as  in  another.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  value  of  geology 
is  recognised,  and  immense  pains  taken  to  find  and  reconstruct  extinct  forms 
of  life,  and  yet  present  existences  are  recklessly  exterminated.  Science, 
religion,  and  literature  all  bear  testimony  to  the  advantage  of  a  humane  study 
of  our  lesser  companions.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says  “  the  science  of  life 
yields  to  the  science  of  society  certain  great  generalisations  without  which 
there  can  be  no  science  of  society  at  all.”  Carlyle  has  told  us  “  the  universe 
is  a  temple  as  well  as  a  workshop.”  Well  will  it  be  for  the  world  when 
Wordsworth’s  injunction  to  “  come  forth  to  the  light  of  things,  let  nature  be 
your  teacher”  is  more  fully  accepted.  The  lady  whose  work  has  been 
referred  to  is  indefatigable  in  herself  studying  and  observing,  and  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  giving  of  her  gleanings  to  any  one  who  may  care 
for  them.  Sometimes,  when  out  walking,  the  poor  children  will  come  and 
walk  with  her,  evidently  enjoying  and  certainly  benefitting  by  a  peep  into 
“  the  world  we  live  in.”  [Miss]  C.  BARNARD, 

Sawbridge worth,  Herts. 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBEES. 

Subscriptions  paid  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1886  are  now  considered  due. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 

RARE  SHRUBS. 

WE  have  chosen  the  leafy  month  of  June  as  the  most 
appropriate  season  for  exciting  an  interest  in  this 
subject.  In  advocating  the  protection  of  trees,  the  Selborne 
Society  has  chiefly  in  view  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
more  or  less  public  property,  and  which  grow  in  streets, 
courts,  squares,  and  parks  of  towns,  and  in  country  lanes,  on 
commons,  and  on  village  greens.  The  Society  seeks  also  to 
check  the  unwise  and  often  most  wanton  destruction  of 
beautiful  trees  and  rare  shrubs  which  is  brought  about  by  the 
extension  of  building  operations  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
and  other  large  towns.  Many  of  the  private  estates  which 
are  being  almost  daily  “  opened  up  33  for  building  purposes 
contain  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  of  priceless  value,  such 
as  the  cedar,  purple  beech,  ilex,  Poulownia,  tulip-tree,  cork¬ 
tree,  mulberry,  and  numerous  others,  which,  having  become 
acclimatised,  would  survive  for  many  years  if  left  standing ; 
while  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  young  trees  of  the  same  inte¬ 
resting  species  to  take  their  places,  on  account  of  the  ever- 
increasing  impurity  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  of  urban 
districts.  It  is  usual  to  blame  the  speculating  builders  for 
this  kind  of  vandalism,  and  their  shortsightedness  as  to  the 
aesthetic  value  of  trees  is  responsible  for  much  of  it ;  but  the 
chief  blame  rests  with  the  members  of  a  profession  which 
claims  to  be  aesthetic  par  excellence,  that  of  architecture,  as 
few  of  these  charming  spots  are  thrown  open  for  building 
purposes  without  an  architect  being  first  consulted  as  to  the 
character  and  design  of  the  houses  to  be  placed  upon  them. 
We  must  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  architects  and  their  journals 
to  support  us  in  this  matter  — The  Builder  is  already  on  our 
side, — and  with  their  help  we  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
carry  the  builders  and  the  public  with  us.  In  the  mean  time, 
members  of  the  Society  may  do  much  to  preserve  the  trees  in 
their  immediate  localities  by  inducing  owners  to  post  notices 
forbidding  boys  to  climb  and  break  the  trees,  and  old  women 
from  cutting  them  up  for  firewood. 

The  next  number  of  the  Letters  will  be  devoted  to  the 
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kindred  subject  of  the  protection  of  places  and  objects  endeared 
to  the  memory  by  beauty  or  association. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  invited  to  sign  and  support 
the  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  extension  of  the  close  time 
for  sea-birds  from  August  1  to  September  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  loose  copies  of  which  are  enclosed  with  this 
number  of  the  Letters. 


TREES  FROM  AN  ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL  ASPECT. 

To  say  that  every  Englishmen  has  an  innate  passion  for  tree-planting  is  a 
truism  which  needs  no  Washington  Irving  to  inculcate  it,  though,  indirectly, 
his  testimony  from  across  the  Atlantic  evinces  the  superiority  of  this  passion 
to  the  accidents  of  country  or  climate.  It  is  a  fact  that  Americans  grow 
rapturous  at  the  sight  of  the  stately  oaks  and  elms  of  the  mother  country, 
as  if  discriminating  between  these  adornments  of  our  parks  and  gardens 
and  the  giant  tenants  of  their  own  forests,  with  a  partiality  for  the  former. 
But  that  this  penchant  is  exceptionally  national  becomes  more  patent,  if  we 
attempt  to  assess  the  difference  between  the  associations  of  the  ancients  as 
to  forests,  trees,  and  woodland  scenery,  and  those  which  they  call  up  in 
the  British  mind.  While  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  to  have  identified  a 
plantation  with  a  dense,  dark,  or  sadly-sighing  body  of  trees,  they  are 
seldom  found  exulting  in  the  changeful  hues  of  the  greenwood,  the  soothing 
walk  under  the  bee-haunted  limes,  or  those  sylvan  courts  of  leafy  verdure 
which  tempt  the  most  unromantic  to  envy  the  forester,  and  sigh  for  the 
freedom  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian.  Athens,  it  is  true,  could  boast 
its  oaks  of  Parnes  ;  but  these  were  most  considered  for  the  sake  of  their 
charcoal,  the  olive  being  the  tree  which  quickened,  beyond  others,  the  pride 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  poet.  .  .  .  From  the  Romans  no  doubt  Great 

Britain  derived  not  only  a  goodly  addition  to  her  indigenous  trees,  but  also 
the  first  rudiments  of  the  culture  of  this  class  of  products.  .  .  . 

Howbeit  we  have  outstripped  our  teachers  ;  and,  as  much  from  inborn  pre¬ 
dilection  as  from  a  constant  tradition  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  tree¬ 
planting,  have  so  far  covered  with  indigenous  and  imported  tree-growths  the 
hills  and  dales,  the  waste  places  and  greenswards,  the  suburban  spots  and 
rural  spaces  of  our  island,  that  its  levels  are  disguised  by  a  variety  of  belts 
and  coverts  ;  its  uplands  clothed  with  larch  and  firwood  ;  its  parks  and 
gardens  embellished  by  ancient  sylvan  giants  and  audacious  rivals  from 
across  the  seas  ;  its  lesser  holdings  dotted  with  fancy  conifers  and  interesting 
triumphs  of  persistent  acclimation  ;  and — to  come  to  London  and  our 
great  cities — each  square  and  crescent  has  its  mimic  park.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  Not  only  is  it  a  matter  of  general  experience  that  timber 
is  remunerative,  but  our  soils  and  climate  may  be  sensibly  improved  by 
judicious  planting.  By  this  we  may  shut  out  the  importunate  blast,  by  that 
screen  off  the  burning  sunshine.  The  effect  of  such  shelter  is  to  double  the 
value  of  inferior  tracts  ;  and  this  both  because  the  influence  of  woodlands 
softens  the  temperature  and  conciliates  the  fertilising  rain,  and  also  because 
trees  enrich  the  soil  by  deposits  of  vegetable  matter,  and  by  their  roots  open 
up  the  land  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  water.  Not  often,  perhaps,  is  the 
impulse  to  plant  traceable  to  such  solid  and  scientific  causes  ;  it  is  mostly 
due  to  the  sense  of  delight  in  administration  which  an  owner  of  land — be 
his  paradise  a  few  acres  or  half  a  shire,  it  is  all  the  same — experiences  in 
having  a  hand  and  a  voice  in  the  laying  out  of  his  demesne  ;  in  visiting  and 
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revisiting  his  copses  and  nurseries  ;  in  watching  his  trees  and  shrubs  wax  in 
grace  and  stature,  till  they  become  to  him  a  living  interest,  and  he  notes 
their  habits  as  fondly  as  those  of  his  children.  .  .  .  Those  are  most  to 

be  felicitated  who  find  park  and  forest  ready  to  their  hand,  and  who  have 
not  so  much  to  project  fresh  plantations  as  to  study  the  art  of  judicious 
thinning,  and  to  ascertain  by  what  hardy  native  or  well-recommended 
foreigner  to  replace  some  giant  which  the  wind  has  prostrated.  .  .  . 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  as  a  practical  conclusion  of  this  survey  of  our 
arboricultural  taste  and  triumphs,  whether  more  might  not  be  done,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  to  extend,  popularise,  and  turn  to  wider  national 
account  so  valuable  a  possession.  If,  as  was  said  at  the  onset,  trees  are  a 
special  passion  with  Englishmen,  the  future  of  our  woodlands  and  forests 
demands  that  an  interest  in  their  culture  and  conservation  should  be  spread 
far  and  wide  among  our  countrymen,  and  rise  superior  to  utilitarian  calcula¬ 
tions  or  the  selfish  pleadings  of  private  interest.  To  such  an  end  nothing 
could  be  more  conducive  than  the  opening  of  private  and  public  parks, 
private  and  ornamental  plantations,  to  the  view  of  the  working  class,  under 
proper  limits  and  restrictions,  and  a  collateral  resort  to  lectures  by  competent 
persons  on  the  subject  of  their  contents  and  products.  As  education  becomes 
more  widely  diffused,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  number  of 
artisans  and  labourers  will  increase  who  will  feel  a  quickening  interest  in 
the  varieties  and  distinctions  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  which  many 
of  them  already  know  in  part  ;  and  such  an  interest  would  be  cheaply 
fostered,  were  every  proprietor  of  rare  and  diverse  tree  collections  to  have 
his  specimens  legibly  labelled,  as  is  done  so  well  at  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  and 
in  other  public  parks  we  need  not  mention.  A  diffusion  of  knowledge  of 
trees  and  shrubs  so  simply  facilitated  might  not  only  substitute  an  intelligent 
recreation  for  the  grovelling  pastimes  which  disgrace  too  many  of  our 
operatives,  but  might  also  lead,  in  their  measure  and  within  their  means,  to 
the  establishment  and  more  cherishing  of  their  homes.  It  would  have  the 
advantage  of  enlisting  conservators  for  the  private  arboreta  and  pineta  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  problem  would  not  be  so  hard  of  solution,  how  far  it 
is  safe  to  reihove  the  railings  and  fences  of  urban  parks  and  gardens.  .  .  . 

And  so  might  a  more  compact  phalanx  be  organised  to  preserve  the  rights 
immemorial  which  the  Englishman  inherits,  to  the  New  Eorest,  and  Epping, 
and  Dean,  and  the  rest.  “  We  talk,”  says  Mr.  Wyse,  in  his  charming  history 
of  the  first  of  these,  “  about  the  duty  of  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and 
making  corn  spring  up  where  none  before  grew.  But  it  is  often  as  much  a 
duty  to  leave  them  alone.  Land  has  higher  and  nobler  offices  to  perform 
than  to  support  houses  or  grow  corn;  to  nourish  not  so  much  the  body  as 
the  mind  of  man  ;  to  gladden  the  eye  with  its  loveliness,  and  to  brace  his 
soul  with  that  strength  which  is  alone  to  be  gained  in  the  solitude  of  the 
moors  and  the  woods.”  Another  result  might  possibly  be  one  which  would 
recommend  itself  to  the  advocates  of  retrenchment.  Were  a  popular  wind 
to  set  in  strong  and  steadfast  in  the  direction  of  practical  and  profitable 
arboriculture,  there  would  be  no  reason  why,  as  now,  we  should  have  to  send 
our  candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Indian  Forests  Department  to  perfect 
their  arboricultural  education  in  Germany  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers, 
whose  boast  it  is  to  have  so  many  royal  forests  and  national  woodlands,  not 
likely,  it  would  seem  from  recent  decisions,  to  run  further  risk  of  being 
disafforested,  and  turned  to  private  and  selfish  use.  The  school  at  Nancy, 
and  that  at  Tharrand,  in  Germany,  might  at  any  rate  provoke  this  country 
to  a  peaceful  rivalry.* — Quarterly  Review ,  July,  1876. 

*  A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  the  present  time  engage 
in  investigating  this  subject.  At  a  recent  meeting,  Mr.  W.  Barron,  of  Derby, 
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TREES  FROM  AN  AESTHETIC  ASPECT. 

Since  most  of  the  great  and  attractive  works  which  have  been  written  on 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  trees  are  so  costly  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  general  public,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  wood¬ 
man’s  axe  should  continue  to  be  the  popular  plaything.  If,  at  any  rural 
festival,  an  obliging  gentleman  were  to  offer  to  favour  the  company  with 
“  Oh,  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,’’  he  would  immediately  raise  a  laugh,  and 
be  compelled  to  substitute  something  less  sentimental. 

All  thoughtful  people  are  very  conservative  of  the  external  beauty  of  a 
country,  which,  as  the  author  of  the  “  Earthly  Paradise  ”  says,  “  is  a  kind 
of  wealth  which  can  only  be  used  by  being  unconsumed.”  Of  course,  it  is 
not  the  duty  of  the  woodman  to  consider  the  picturesque  character  of  trees. 
He  maps  out  his  woods  into  sections  for  annual  felling,  and  with  his  axe 
lays  low  all  the  timber  marked  for  the  particular  year.  One  would  suppose 
that  owners  of  property  would  jealously  guard  certain  portions  of  their 
woods  and  individual  trees  from  the  axe,  so  that  time-honoured  scenes  might 
exhibit  the  least  possible  change.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  not  by 
any  means  the  rule.  Gilpin  writes  that,  “  after  the  rebellion  of  the  year 
1715,  these  lands  (the  banks  of  Derwent  water),  together  with  all  other 
estates  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  were  given  by  George  I.  to  increase  the  endowment  of  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital  ;  the  trustees  of  which  immediately  sold  and  cut  down  al¬ 
most  all  the  timber.  Before  this  the  lake  of  Keswick  was  a  glorious  scene. 
Two  woods,  neither  of  them  inconsiderable,  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
lake,  one  belonging  to  the  Derwentwater  Estate,  the  other  to  Lord  Egremont, 
have  been  destroyed.”  Gilpin  goes  on  to  say  that  he  uses  the  word  “  de¬ 
stroyed”  deliberately,  because  “in  the  North  the  whole  wood  is  felled,  and 
all  succession  of  timber  is  prevented.”  It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  un-. 
necessary  to  go  back  so  many  years  for  an  example  of  vandalism,  but  so 
striking  a  precedent  for  a  whole  series  of  destructive  acts  on  the  part  of 
other  Corporations  and  private  persons  during  the  interval  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Great  Rebellion  cannot  well  be  found.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  however,  a  new  spirit  has  entered  into  the  councils  of 
Corporations,  and  to  this  change  the  public  are  indebted  for  several  most 
delightful  playgrounds,  shaded  not  by  formal  trees,  but  by  such  a  variety  of 
monarchs  of  the  forest  as  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste  cf 
the  skilled  artist. 

The  public,  as  yet,  do  not  comprehend  the  worth  of  certain  trees  or 
groups  of  trees  to  the  landscape  painter.  By  the  public  we  mean  all  classes 
capable  of  forming  any  opinion  on  the  relation  between  Nature  and  Art. 
Very  few  scenes  are  so  naturally  beautiful  that  they  can  be  reproduced  with¬ 
out  alteration.  An  almost  perfect  scene,  in  which  graceful  or  majestic  trees 
play  a  very  important  part,  inspires  the  artist,  who,  throwing  his  whole  soul 
into  his  work,  can,  without  violating  topographical  correctness,  make  a 
poem  in  colours,  fascinating  by  its  truth  and  beauty.  Many  of  Leader’s 
pictures  owe  a  very  great  deal  to  the  presence  of  a  remarkable  tree. 
MacWhirter’s  “  Three  Graces  ”  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment. 
If  the  public  do  not  think  that  these,  and  also  the  admirable  tree-portraits 
by  North,  Parton,  Parsons,  and  many  water-colour  painters,  are  evolved  out 
of  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  artists,  why  do  they  not  exert  themselves 

stated  that  “a  knowledge  of  arboriculture  might  be  acquired  in  two  seasons,  and 
much  wood  that  was  now  imported  might  be  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom 
profitably.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  were  available  for  the  purpose.” 
Professor  Wrightson,  of  Downtop,  also  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  National 
School  of  Forestry, 
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and  keep  a  careful  watch  over  such  trees  as  have  a  special  value  from  their 
picturesque  character  and  position  ?  Agents  and  land  stewards  are  very 
remiss  in  such  endeavours,  and  frequently  permit  graceful  trees  which  over¬ 
hang  rivers  to  be  felled  unnecessarily. 

As  to  the  removal  of  trees  by  builders,  one  can  hardly  speak  with  calm¬ 
ness.  The  day  arrives  when  a  limited  company,  acquiring  an  estate,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  divide  it  into  “  valuable  lots.”  These  sold,  the  builder  comes  upon 
the  scene,  and  disposes  of  “  all  that  valuable  timber,”  meaning  shady  elms 
and  oaks,  ancient  cedars,  ilexes,  yews,  and  everything  which  hath  roots.  The 
commodious  mansions  are  erected,  and  the  jobbing  gardener  comes  in  triumph 
with  “  specimen  srubs,”  known  to  him  as  Roman  Dendrums,  Deardoors, 
Thujopsuses,  and  so  on  (the  property  of  a  cousin),  and  these  are  planted 
after  some  tradition  remotely  connected  with  an  art-school,  and — then  the 
property  is  regarded  as  “  developed.”  “  Heliums  and  hoaks,  and  all  they  trees 
be  proper  litterary  things,  and  their  roots  be  hofful,”said  an  aged  gardener  to 
the  writer,  unconsciously  throwing  a  side-light  upon  the  bedevilment  of 
“  modern  estates .”  For  the  larrikins  who,  after  watching  the  introduction 
of  juvenile  limes  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolitan  suburbs  and  country 
towns,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  tying  them  in  knots,  there  is  an 
appropriate  reward  in  the  branches  of  the  birch.  To  wax  wrath  over  the 
work  of  the  destroyer,  and  pose  as  Albert  Diirer’s  Melancholia,  is  perfectly 
useless.  Let  the  members  of  the  Selborne  Society  bestir  themselves,  and 
use  every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  more  widely-extended  preserva¬ 
tion  of  trees.  Undoubtedly  the  most  speedy  and  efficacious  way  of  securing 
the  assistance  of  the  public  is  by  means  of  lectures  given  by  practical  men, — 
foresters,  artists,  botanists,  and  antiquarians,  who,  possessing  a  sound  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  subject,  can  impart  it  in  a  simple  and  attractive  manner, 
thereby  winning  over  the  young  and  restraining  the  old. 

In  such  parts  of  the  country  where  the  ideal  lecturer  is  a  rard  avis 
“  recreative  evenings  ”  may  be  devoted  to  the  perusal  and  examination  of 
“  Our  Woodland  Trees”  (price. 12s.  6d.),  a  charming  and  accurately-illustrated 
work  by  Francis  G.  Heath  ;  Cassell’s  “Familiar  Trees”  (price  12s.  6d.),  by 
G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  &c. ;  “  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,”  by  Gilpin  (price 
8s.  6d.,  M  essrs  Bumpus,  350,  Oxford-street,  W.) ;  and  finally  by  suitable  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Ruskin  and  Harding.  An  intelligent  reader  will,  at 
first,  select  such  attractive  portions  of  these  works  as  may  ultimately  induce 
students  to  make  a  more  careful  and  systematic  study  of  them,  from  which 
they  might  perhaps  be  deterred  by  the  difficulties  inseparably  connected 
with  the  subject.  After  a  course  of  such  reading,  people  will  find  an  entirely 
new  source  of  delight  opened  out  to  them,  and  those  who  entertained  the 
delusion  that  a  perception  of  beauty  in  nature  is  a  gift  of  the  gods 
vouchsafed  to  some  and  denied  to  others,  will  discover  that  they  are 
in  possession  of  it.  The  frolic  and  fun  of  a  “  day  in  the  country  ”  will  be  in 
no  way  diminished  by  a  greater  capability  for  the  intelligent  appreciation  of 
its  greatest  charms. 

Members  of  the  Selborne  Society  may  perhaps  see  their  way  to  com¬ 
mencing  such  a  course  of  instruction  in  London  and  its  suburbs  and  in  our 
large  manufacturing  cities.  G.  A.  Musgrave. 


TREES  FROM  A  SANITARY  ASPECT. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Lancet,  April  16th,  1887.) 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Forestry  shows  that  trees  are  at  present  of 
little  commercial  value  in  this  country  ;  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  they  are  chiefly  grown  for  picturesque  effect,  and  for  the  shelter  from 
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the  sun  and  winds  which  they  afford.  The  relation  of  forests  to  rainfall  has 
been  studied  by  meteorologists,  but  little  attention  has  been  given  by 
medical  climatologists  to  the  share  which  trees  take  in  determining  local 
variations  of  climate,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  play  as  important  a  part  as  differences  of  soil,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  and  written  nowadays.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  large  towns, 
where  trees  grow  with  difficulty  and  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
where  they  afford  a  grateful  relief  to  the  eye,  shade  from  the  sun,  and  to  a 
very  slight  extent  temper  the  too  dry  atmosphere,  but  to  suburban  and 
country  districts,  where  it  is  the  custom  to  bury  houses  in  masses  of  foliage 
— a  condition  of  things  which  is  deemed  the  chief  attraction,  and  often  a 
necessary  accompaniment,  of  country  life. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  exercise  a  cooling  and  moistening  influence  on  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  soil  in  which  they  grow.  The  extent  of  these  conditions  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  trees,  and  whether  they  stand  alone,  in  belts,  or  in 
forests  ;  on  their  size,  whether  tall  trees  with  branchless  stems  or  thickets 
of  underwood  ;  on  their  species,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen  ;  and  on 
the  season  of  the  year.  The  cooling  of  the  air  and  soil  is  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  water  by  the  leaves,  which  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the  subsoil 
— not  the  surface — by  the  roots,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sun’s  rays  from 
the  ground,  trees  themselves  being  little  susceptible  of  receiving  and 
radiating  heat.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  ground  about  is  due  to 
the  collection  by  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rainfall,  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour  by  the  leaves,  and  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  foliage  to  evaporation  from  the  ground  beneath  the  trees. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Fautrat  show  that  the  leafage  of  leaf-bearing  trees 
intercepts  one-third  and  that  of  pine-trees  the  half  of  the  rainfall,  which  is 
afterwards  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation,  without  reaching  the 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  leaves  and  branches  restrain  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  which  reaches  the  ground,  and  the  evaporation  is 
nearly  four  times  less  under  a  mass  of  foliage  in  a  forest,  and  two  and  one-third 
times  less  under  a  mass  of  pines  than  in  the  open.  Moreover,  trees  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  air  by  lateral  wind-currents  and  produce  stagnation. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  E.  J.  Symons  has  truly  observed,  “  a  lovely  spot  embowered 
in  trees  and  embraced  by  hills  is  usually  characterised  by  a  damp,  misty, 
cold,  and  stagnant  atmosphere,”  a  condition  of  climate  which  is  obviously 
unfavourable  to  good  health,  but  on  the  contrary  is  especially  favourable  to 
the  development  of  consumption  and  rheumatism,  our  two  most  prevalent 
diseases. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  surroundings  of  many  of  our  suburban  villas 
and  country  houses  of  the  better  sort,  we  shall  find  them  embowered  in  trees, 
and  subject  to  all  the  insanitary  climatic  conditions  just  mentioned.  The 
custom  almost  everywhere  prevails  of  blocking  out  of  view  other  houses, 
roads,  &c.,  by  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs  often  planted  on  raised  mounds  of 
earth,  and  surrounded  by  high  close  walls  or  palings,  from  a  foolish  ambition 
of  seeming  to  live  “  quite  in  the  country.”  This  is  a  most  unwise  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  should  be  protested  against  as 
strongly  as  defective  drainage  and  bad  water-supply.  Many  houses  stand 
under  the  very  drip  and  shadow  of  trees,  and  “the  grounds”  of  others  are 
enclosed  by  dense  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  convert  them  into  veri¬ 
table  reservoirs  of  damp,  stagnant  air,  often  loaded  with  the  effluvia  of  decay¬ 
ing  leaves  and  other  garden  refuse,  a  condition  of  atmosphere  very  injurious 
to  health,  and  answerable  for  much  of  the  neuralgias  of  a  malarious  kind  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately.  A  very  slight  belt  of  trees  suffices  to 
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obstruct  the  lateral  circulation  of  the  air,  and  if  the  sun  be  also  excluded 
the  natural  upward  currents  are  also  prevented.  As  far  back  as  1695 
Lancisi  recognised  the  influence  of  slight  belts  of  trees  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  malaria  in  Rome,  and  the  cold,  damp,  stagnant  air  of  spaces  en¬ 
closed  by  trees  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometer, 
or  even  by  the  ordinary  sensations  of  the  body. 

The  speculating  builder  has  more  sins  to  answer  for  than  the  faulty  con¬ 
struction  of  houses.  He  generally  begins  his  operations  by  cutting  down 
all  the  fine  old  trees  which  occupy  the  ground,  and  which  from  their  size  and 
isolation  are  more  beautiful  than  young  ones  and  are  little  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  health,  and  ends  them  by  raising  mounds  and  sticking  into  them 
dense  belts  of  quick-growing  trees  and  shrubs  to  hide  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  desolation  of  bricks  and  mortar  he  has  created.  It  is  this  senseless  out¬ 
door  work  of  the  builder  and  his  nurseryman  which  stands  most  in  need  of 
revision  from  time  to  time  in  suburban  residences,  but  which  rarely  receives 
it  from  a  silly  notion,  amounting  to  tree-worship,  which  prohibits  the  cutting 
down  and  thinning  of  trees,  no  matter  how  injudiciously  they  may  have  been 
planted  in  the  first  instance  from  a  sanitary  or  picturesque  point  of  view. 

The  following  hints  for  planting  and  removing  trees  may  he  useful  to  those 
persons  who  have  given  little  attention  to  the  subject.  A  tree  should  not 
stand  so  near  a  house  that,  if  it  were  to  fall,  it  would  fall  on  the  house  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  root  should  be  as  far  from  the  house  as  the  height  of  the 
tree.  Belts  of  trees  may  be  planted  on  the  north  and  east  aspects  of  houses, 
but  on  the  east  side  the  trees  should  not  be  so  near,  nor  so  high,  as  to  keep 
the  morning  sun  from  the  bedroom  windows  in  the  shorter  days  of  the  year. 
On  the  south  and  west  aspects  of  houses,  isolated  trees  only  should  be 
permitted,  so  that  there  may  be  free  access  of  the  sunshine  and  the  west 
winds  to  the  house  and  grounds.  High  walls  and  palings  on  these  aspects 
are  also  objectionable,  and  should  be  replaced  by  fences,  or,  better  still,  open 
palings,  especially  about  houses  which  are  occupied  during  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
and  in  the  winter.  Trees  for  planting  near  houses  should  be  chosen  in  the 
following  order  : — Conifers,  birch,  acacia,  beech,  oak,  elm,  lime,  and  poplar. 
Pine-trees  are  the  best  of  all  trees  for  this  purpose,  as  they  collect  the  greatest 
amount  of  rainfall  and  permit  the  freest  evaporation  from  the  ground,  while 
their  branchless  stems  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the  lateral  circulation  of  the 
air.  Acacias,  oaks,  and  birches  are  late  to  burst  into  leaf,  and  therefore  allow 
ground  to  be  warmed  by  the  sun’s  rays  in  the  early  spring.  The  elm,  lime, 
and  chestnut  are  the  least  desirable  kinds  of  trees  to  plant  near  houses, 
although  they  are  the  most  common.  They  come  into  leaf  early  and  cast 
their  leaves  early,  so  that  they  exclude  the  spring  sun  and  do  not  afford 
much  shade  in  the  hot  autumn  months,  when  it  is  most  required.  The  lime, 
chestnut,  and  elm  are,  however,  beautiful  trees,  and  will  doubtless  on  this 
account  often  be  tolerated  nearer  houses  than  is  desirable  from  a  purely 
sanitary  point  of  view. 

Trees  are  useful  guides  to  the  selection  of  country  residences.  Numerous 
trees  with  rich  foliage  and  a  rank  undergrowth  of  ferns  or  moss  indicate  a 
damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  ;  while  abundance  of  flowers  and  fruit  imply  a 
dry,  sunny  climate.  Children  will  be  healthiest  where  most  flowers  grow,  and 
old  people  will  live  longest  where  our  common  fruits  ripen  best,  as  these 
conditions  of  vegetation  indicate  a  climate  which  is  least  favourable  to 
bronchitis  and  rheumatism.  Pines  and  their  companions,  the  birches, 
indicate  a  dry,  rocky,  sandy  or  gravel  soil  ;  beeches,  a  dryish,  chalky,  or 
gravel  soil ;  elms  and  limes,  a  rich  and  somewhat  damp  soil ;  oaks  and  ashes, 
a  heavy  clay  soil ;  and  poplars  and  willows  a  low,  damp,  or  marshy  soil. 
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Many  of  these  trees  are  found  growing  together,  and  it  is  only  when  one 
species  predominates  in  number  and  vigour  that  it  is  truly  characteristic  of 
the  soil  and  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  in  connexion  with  it. 

Trees  afford  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  relative  purity  of  the  air  in 
towns.  The  ozone  tests  fail  us  at  the  very  outskirts  of  towns  and  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  and  chemical  analysis  is  difficult  and  not  always 
satisfactory.  Here  the  growth  of  trees  and  plants  is  of  great  value,  as 
different  species  possess  different  degrees  of  sensibility  to  atmospheric 
impurities  of  both  a  chemical  and  mechanical  description.  The  following 
diagram  shows  the  relative  viability  of  a  few  common  trees,  shrubs,  and 
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flowers  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  result  of  my  own  four  years’ 
observation.  Each  square  represents  an  area  in  which  all  the  plants  included 
within  it  will  grow,  but  in  which  the  plants  represented  in  the  outer  squares 
would  not  survive  ;  hence  we  infer  the  relative  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
district  by  the  trees  found  growing  in  it.  |The  scheme  comprises  four  different 
groups  of  plants  :  deciduous  trees,  evergreens,  coniferous  trees,  and  common 
garden  or  window  flowers,  and  shows  which  of  them  will  grow  under  similar 
conditions  of  atmosphere.  It  is  not  necessary  that  observation  should  be 
made  on  all  of  them,  and  preference  should  be  given  to  deciduous  trees. 
The  scheme  is  applicable  to  large  manufacturing  areas  as  well  as  to  large 
towns, 

Ourzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 


Charles  Roberts. 
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Commenting  on  the  above,  The  Builder  says,  “  Mr.  Roberts  complains  that 
the  speculating  builder  commences  by  cutting  down  the  large  old  trees  which 
from  their  isolation  are  not  injurious,  and  ends  by  raising  mounds  and 
sticking  into  them  dense  belts  of  quickly-growing  trees  to  hide  the  house  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  is  1  a  true  bill/  we  fear,  against  the  builder,  whose 
destructive  propensities  in  regard  to  large  trees  are  open  and  palpable  ;  his 
‘  line  of  frontage  ’  is  a  sacred  institution,  and  he  would  rather  cut  down  the 
finest  tree  than  modify  his  notion  of  placing  the  house  on  the  ground.  Every 
one  can  see  and  lament  over  this  kind  of  vandalism  ;  but  the  mischief  of 
cutting  off  one’s  sunshine  from  houses  by  too  close  a  fortification  of  trees  is  not 
so  generally  appreciated,  and  it  is  well  that  attention  should  be  called  to  it,” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- '♦O*— 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  COUNTRY  NOOKS  AND  TREES  ON 

HIGHWAYS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sir, — I  heartily  rejoice  to  see  the  efforts  you  are  making  in  various 
directions  for  the  preservation  of  the  wayside  beauty  of  England  ;  a  beauty, 
I  imagine,  which  is  peculiar  to  our  country,  as  foreigners  always  speak  of  it 
as  a  distinct  and  unique  charm,  and  we  often  notice  its  absence  from  the 
scenery  of  other  lands,  which  strikes  us  as  bare  from  the  want  of  it.  It 
is  indeed  high  time  that  something  should  be  done,  for,  with  the  daily  increase 
of  streets  and  houses,  “  England’s  primrose-meadow  paths  ”  are  rapidly 
becoming  things  of  the  past.  Perhaps  I  may  offer  a  few  hints  out  of  my  own 
experience  towards  accomplishing  the  end  in  view. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  most  persistent  foes  to  the  tangled  beauty 
of  our  hedgerows  are  the  so-called  “  Highway  Boards,”  or  “  Way- wardens.” 
They  are  inveterate  lovers  of  tidiness,  and  periodically  send  men  with  bill¬ 
hooks  intodhe  quiet  country  lanes,  who  slash  away  everything  that  can  be 
cut  within  20  or  30  feet  of  the  road,  rake  out  the  ditches  and  lop  the  hedge¬ 
row  trees  into  a  mere  mockery  of  tree-form,  so  that  they  look  more  like 
upright  caterpillars  than  anything  else.  No  doubt  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  roads  dry,  but  who  that  has  trudged  wearily  along  a  country  road,  would 
not  willingly  compound  even  for  a  little  more  mud,  if  he  might  have  the 
welcome  shelter  of  a  tree  here  and  there  in  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  pelt  of 
sunshine,  not  to  mention  the  refreshment  to  his  eyes  of  a  brambled  wayside, 
with  its  little  thicket  of  beauty,  and  its  sprinkling  of  cowslips  and  dog-roses, 
under  which  the  wrens  are  dipping  and  hopping  ?  Of  course  I  must  not  be 
understood  to  speak  of  the  needful  plashing  of  hedges  ;  this  is  the  farmer’s 
work,  and  is  quite  another  thing  from  the  operations  I  allude  to.  I  fear  the 
grim  guardians  of  our  ways,  to  whom  I  refer,  are  hard  to  deal  with  ;  but 
here  and  there  they  may  be  persuaded,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  try. 

Another  thing  which  I  have  observed  is  that  the  frequent  violent  storms 
of  wind  lay  low  many  a  fine  hedgerow  tree,  and  these  are  rarely  replaced. 
The  softening  effect  of  these  trees  in  a  landscape  may  be  easily  remarked  by 
any  one  who  loves  the  country,  and  surely  it  would  be  possible  to  induce 
some  proprietors  to  increase  their  timber,  and  the  charm  of  the  country,  by 
occasionally  planting  an  oak  or  a  chestnut  along  the  borders  of  their  fields. 
Even  the  cattle  would  enjoy  such  welcome  shelter. 

As  to  the  preservation  of  birds  and  wild  flowers,  it  strikes  me  that  much 
might  be  done  by  letters  to  local  newspapers,  These  are  much  read  by 
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working  men,  and  here  and  there  we  might  rouse  a  feeling  of  pride,  that 
would  induce  them  to  cherish  and  protect  the  charms  of  their  native  district, 
of  which  they  have  perhaps  hardly  taken  notice  hitherto.  Papers  on  these 
subjects  in  sporting  journals  and  children’s  magazines  might  also  be  of  use. 

The  placing  of  notices  is  a  good  suggestion,  but  they  must  be  large  enough 
to  be  easily  seen,  and  yet  not  be  eyesores  in  themselves.  These  conditions 
it  will  take  some  little  ingenuity  to  reconcile.  M.  Pry. 

P.S. — One  word  on  a  kindred  subject.  Could  we  not  persuade  the 
members  of  the  Selborne  Society  to  banish  plovers’  eggs  from  their  tables  ? 
I  have  heard  of  a  district  in  Lancashire  from  which  the  plovers  entirely 
disappeared  after  one  or  two  seasons’  raid  upon  their  eggs  ;  and  as  these 
are  very  easy  to  find,  being  laid  upon  the  open  ground,  it  is  difficult  to 
protect  them  where  their  commercial  value  is  known.  But,  if  the  rich  would 
cease  to  patronise  them  as  a  dish,  they  would  lose  their  market  value,  and  it 
is  a  very  small  piece  of  self-denial,  for  they  are  more  ornamental  than 
nourishing.  I  always  tell  my  cook  that  dishes  of  plovers’  eggs  or  larks  are 
never  to  appear  on  the  table,  as  the  loss  of  the  song  of  the  latter,  or  of 
the  beautiful  wheeling  flight  of  the  former  would  be  to  me,  and  I  think  to 
most  people,  a  far  greater  privation  than  the  want  of  the  dainty. 

***  We  gladly  insert  Lady  Fry’s  letter,  as  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers 
are  in  entire  sympathy  with  her  on  all  the  subjects  she  deals  with.  We  fear 
that  the  destruction  of  trees  and  hedgerows  on  our  roadsides  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  “  high-farming  ”  of  recent  years,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  revert  to 

the  rural  conditions  of  former  days.  It  is,  no  doubt,  largely  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  trees  and  hedgerows,  which  has  deprived  our  insect-eating  birds 
of  the  necessary  shelter  for  their  nests,  that  insect  pests  have  become  so 
common  and  destructive  to  farm  and  garden  crops,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  increase  of  ground  thus  gained  is  any  compensation  for  the  loss  caused 
by  insects,  and  the  banishment  of  the  birds  which  are  their  natural  enemies. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  plovers’  eggs  it  is  very  probable  that  some 
districts  are  being  denuded  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  birds,  the  lapwings, 
by  the  large  destruction  of  their  eggs.  But  the  lapwing  is  a  recognised 
food-bird,  and  its  protection  is  rather  a  matter  for  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  than  of  the  Selborne  Society,  although  it  is  quite  within  the  sphere 
of  the  Society  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  of 
larks  at  the  table.  We  hope  that  a  custom  of  comparatively  recent  origin 
with  us,  and  copied  from  the  French,  will  soon  become  unpopular  and  be 
abandoned.  Both  the  lapwing  and  the  lark  are  included  in  the  Schedule  of 
the  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  killed  or 
taken  alive  on  any  pretence  whatever  during  the  close  season,  from  March 
1st  to  August  1st. — Ed.  S.  S.  L. 


PROTECTION  OF  RARE  WILD  FLOWERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sir, — One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  uncommon  of  our  wild  flowers  is  in 
danger  of  extinction. 

Every  old  Oxford  man  must  remember  the  purple  bells  of  the  Fritillaria 
meleagris  or  common  Fritillary,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  meadows 
near  Iffley,  the  one  spot,  I  believe,  in  England  where  it  is  at  all  common. 
Day  after  day  last  year  dozens  of  people  might  be  seen  coming  from  the 
meadows  with  huge  bunches  of  the  blossoms,  very  often  with  the  roots 
attached,  torn  up  without  the  slightest  care,  and  generally  doomed  to 
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perish  on  the  roads  or  towing-path  before  they  were  carried  a  hundred 
yards,  for  the  plucked  blossoms  fade  very  quickly  and  soon  lose  their 
beauty. 

This  year  the  barbarous  practice  is  still  going  on — undergraduates  are 
common  offenders — and  I  should  think  that  the  Selborne  Society  might  do 
something  to  prevent  them  at  least  from  contributing  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Fritillary. 

If  an  active  branch  of  the  Society  were  formed  in  Oxford  and  worked  by 
an  energetic  secretary,  as  has  recently  been  the  case  at  Bath  and  other  places, 
there  would  not  be  any  difficulty  in  gradually  obtaining  a  voluntary  guardian¬ 
ship  of  such  living  objects  of  Nature  as  it  might  seem  desirable  to  protect. 
Many  undergraduates,  I  am  sure,  would  only  be  too  glad  to  assist  in  such 
work. — Yours,  &c.,  A.  E.  Buckhurst. 

University  College,  Oxford. 

Dire  Results  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  Spanish  Peasantry  of 
Natural  History. — In  former  historic  days  the  plains  of  South-east 
Spain  were  covered  with  forest  trees,  which  the  inhabitants  have  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  partly  for  fuel  and  building,  and  partly  in  compliance  with  an  in¬ 
sane  but  universal  prejudice.  The  Spanish  peasantry  think  that  trees  har¬ 
bour  birds,  and  that,  as  birds  destroy  the  cereals,  the  only  wray  to  get  rid  of 
the  birds  is  to  cut  down  the  trees.  Thus  have  they,  in  the  long  run,  changed 
the  climate  of  Central  Spain,  modified  the  natural  rainfalls,  and  made  the 
central  plains  only  a  degree  less  dry  than  the  rainless  eastern  coast,  which  is 
practically  a  desert,  and  can  only  be  cultivated  by  means  of  irrigation. — 
Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Bennet. 

Road-sides  Spoilt  by  Removing  Turfs. — Turfs  make  a  lawn  somewhat 
quicker  than  seed.  The  best  are  cut  from  the  roadside,  but  it  is  a  hateful 
despoiling  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  travellers’  joys.  Those  who  commit  this 
highway  robbery  should  reckon  themselves  in  honour  bound  to  sow  the  bare 
places  they  leave  behind. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing. 


BATH  BRANCH  OF  THE  SELBORNE  SOCIETY. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Skrine  occupied  the  chair,  and  among  those  present  were  the  Rev.  E. 
W.  L.  Davies,  and  W.  S.  Shaw,  Brigade-Surgeon  Cockell,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Braikenridge,  G.  Norman,  W.  G.  Wheatcroft  (hon.  secretary),  W.  Hill,  W. 
Tyte,  and  several  ladies. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  elected  [the  patron  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  II.  D.  Skrine  the  president,  and  the  following  vice-presi¬ 
dents — the  Rev.  Leonard  Blomefield,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  L. 
Davies,  M.A.,the  Rev.  C.  B.  Barrow,  M.A.,  Col.  Northey,  Judge  Caillard, 
Messrs. W.  J.  Braikenridge,  and  Russell  Duckworth. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  appointment,  said  his  great 
desire  was  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood,  natural  objects 
having  special  claims  on  his  sympathy.  He  esteemed  it  a  fortunate  thing 
that  he  was  born  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  His  first  recollections  were 
with  his  father’s  home  at  Warleigh,  which  he  was  wont  to  think  a  kind  of 
paradise.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  was  his  love  of  wild  flowers  and 
birds.  Happily  he  was  now  the  owner  of  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  do  something  to  promote  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  plants  supposed  to  be  lost,  believing  that  he  could 
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protect  them,  and  the  birds  as  well,  in  his  own  grounds.  His 
keeper  would  not  allow  any  rare  birds  to  be  killed  if  he  could  help  it, 
and  he  would  be,  if  possible,  more  watchful  in  the  future.  As  a  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  know  that 
the  outside  world  could  enjoy  the  beauties  of  his  property  just  as  much  as  he 
could.  He  hoped  also  that  he  should  be  able  to  get  the  village  school¬ 
masters  to  diffuse  information  among  the  children,  so  as  to  give  them  an 
intelligent  interest  in  protecting  what  through  thoughtlessness  they  were 
wont  to  destroy;  likewise  that  the  ladies  would  readily  join  the  “plumage 
section  ”  of  the  Society. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  form  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz.,  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe,  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  Rev.  H.  H.  Winwood, 
Rev.  E.  T.  Stubbs,  Rev.  R.  K.  Corser,  Rev.  W.  S.  Browne,  Rev.  W.  S.  H. 
Samler,  Surgeon- General  Beatson,  Messrs.  G.  Norman,  J.  W.  Morris,  F.L.S., 
G.  Yates,  J.  Wilson,  and  W.  Hill. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Wheatcroft  as  secretary,  and 
bore  testimony  to  the  great  services  the  latter  had  rendered  in  organising  the 
Society. 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

All  persons  having  in  their  possession  counterfoils  of  the  cards  of  the 
Selborne  Society  are  requested  to  fill  them  in  with  their  full  names, 
titles,  and  addresses,  and  forward  them  without  delay  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
This  notice  has  no  reference  to  cards  sent  to  Members  for  distribution, 
but  to  those  which  have  been  sent  by  request  and  not  returned. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Secretaries  of  all  Natural 
History  and  Field  Societies  having  a  rule  such  as  No.  XYI.  of  the  Middlesex 
Natural  History  Society,  for  the  discouragement  of  the  unnecessary  de¬ 
struction  of  living  objects,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  communicate  with  him,  with 
a  view  to  forming  a  correct  list  of  such  Societies. 

Subscriptions  paid  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1886  are  now  considered 
due.  It  is  convenient  to  make  subscriptions  payable  in  January  and  July. 

Members  who  have  articles  or  letters  in  journals  or  magazines  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  Selborne  Society,  are  asked  to  kindly  permit  their  re¬ 
publication  in  the  S.  S.  Letters. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Correspondents. 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

Contributions  will  be  rejected  unless  the  names  and  addresses  -of  the 
writers  are  attached  for  publication  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Anecdotes  must  be  authenticated. 

Works  forwarded  to  the  Selborne  Society  must  be  marked  “  for  review,” 
or  “  exchange,”  or  “  for  the  use,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  note  that  all  MSS.  should  be  sent  in  the 
first  week  of  every  month  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  George  A.  Musgrave, 
Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  45,  Holland  Park,  W.  (marked  Ed.  S.  S.  L.),  from  whom 
Prospectuses,  Members’  Cards,  &c.  can  be  obtained. 

A  copy  of  the  Selborne  Letters  is  supplied  post  free  to  every  Sub¬ 
scriber  of  half-a-crown  and  upwards,  and  extra  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Printers. 

N.B. — The  Council  is  not  responsible  for  the  publications  of  other 
Societies  which  may  be  sent  out  with  the  S.  S.  Letters,  and  Members  are 
requested  not  to  use  them  for  that  purpose.  All  the  publications  of  the 
S,  S.  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLACES,  WHETHER  PUBLIC 
OR  PRIVATE,  ENDEARED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
MAN  BY  BEAUTY  OR  ASSOCIATION. 

BY  way  of  explanation  of  this  object  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  we  beg  to  say,  that  by  “  pleasant  places”  we 
mean  those  delightful  scenes  which  the  public  have  harmlessly 
enjoyed  for  many  years  ;  and,  by  “associations,”  we  refer  to 
that  celebrity  which,  through  men  or  deeds,  attaches  to  a 
spot.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  avaricious  spirit  of  the 
age,  no  landscape  territory,  however  adorned  by  Nature  or 
hallowed  by  fame,  can  be  considered  as  safe  from  rash  assault. 
Before  a  visionary  dividend  of  ten  per  cent.,  beauty  and 
renown  are  too  contemptible  for  consideration.  Against  this 
spirit  we  ask  the  members  of  the  Selborne  Society  to  direct 
their  combined  efforts,  and,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  action, 
secure  a  thorough  discussion  of  any  threatened  act  of  spolia¬ 
tion,  so  that  it  may  never  be  carried  out  against  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  thoughtful  inhabitants  of  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  affected  by  it.  We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  receive 
well-authenticated  facts  concerning  any  scheme  for  destruc¬ 
tion,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  subject  being  without  the 
province  of  the  Society,  to  forward  the  communication  to  the 
proper  quarter. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  it  may  be  often  wiser  to  advocate 
the  purchase  of  an  ancient  property,  with  its  varied  beauty 
of  green  boughs  and  moss  cushions,  already  adapted  for  a 
“people's  park,”  than  to  buy  a  few  formal  fields  and  make 
them  into  a  shadeless  and  dreary  “  recreation-ground.”  That 
patriotic  spirit  is  not  dead,  the  generous  deeds  of  our  wealthy 
Colonists  and  others  of  British  birth  constantly  testify,  there¬ 
fore  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  funds  required  for 
judicious  purchases  will  not  be  forthcoming.  Of  course,  it  is 
only  in  extreme  cases  that  the  purchase  of  a  property  is 
necessary,  for  but  very  few  owners  are  so  churlish  as  to 
entirely  exclude  the  public  from  their  newly-acquired  pos¬ 
sessions.  We  make  an  especial  appeal  to  such  members  of 
the  Selborne  Society  as  own  mountains,  to  permit  the  public 
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to  have  access  to  them,  and  other  places  which  they  can 
innocently  enjoy ;  and  we  entreat  our  members,  who,  with 
the  poet  Gray,  “  can  almost  call  estates  their  own  because 
there  is  nobody  about  to  dispute  -their  right  to  them,-”  to  use 
their  influence  with  people  who,  through  thoughtlessness, 
inflict  injury  which  would  never  be  tolerated  in  any  civilised 
country  in  the  world. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  PLEASANT  PLACES. 

In  a  country  of  limited  extent,  with  a  teeming  population,  the  possibility 
of  preserving  for  our  use  and  enjoyment  the  beautiful  sites  which  yet  remain 
is  a  problem  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  preservation  of  pleasant  places — one  of  the  objects  to  which  the 
Selborne  Society  devotes  itself — is  almost  the  necessary  corollary  of  the  other 
two,  which  advocate  the  saving  from  destruction  of  the  birds,  trees,  and 
flowers  which  haunt  and  adorn  them.  That  the  love  of  rural  scenery  is-  the 
natural  bent  of  the  English  people  is  proved  by  the  avidity  with  which  they 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  for  its  enjoyment,  and  the  benefit  they 
derive  from  such  indulgence  is  incalculable  ;  but  it  is  a  taste  that  stands  in 
need  of  guidance,  and  the  attempt  to  afford  such  aid  certainly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  our  Association.  It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  good  cause  to  seek,  not  only  fresh  fields  for  our  exertions, 
but  to  criticise  freely  the  manner  in  which  these  beautiful  sites  have  been 
treated  by  the  custodians  who  are  responsible  for  their  preservation. 

The  usual  treatment  to  which  these  newly-acquired  sites  have  been  sub- 
jected  has  been  their  conversion  into  parks.  A  familiar  instance  of  this 
prevalent  custom  is  afforded  by  Primrose  Hill — a  locality  which,  within  the 
memory  of  many  persons  scarcely  past  middle  life,  included  rich  meadows, 
from  which  the  odour  of  new-made  hay  was  wafted  to  our  northern  suburbs. 

A  vulgar  element  too  often  noticeable  in  the  “  improvements  ”  carried  out 
with  the  view  of  popularising  our  places  of  public  resort  is  to  be  found  in 
the  practice  of  constructing  straight  walks,  wrhich  are  left  either  shadeless  or 
bordered  by  formal  rows  of  trees.  This  treatment,  although  unobjectionable 
where  a  public  promenade  is  required  for  exercise,  is  totally  out  of  place  in 
the  case  of  sites  expressly  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their  natural  beauty.  Even 
Hampstead  Heath  has  suffered  in  this  respect,  and  the  laudable  purpose  for 
which  this  beautiful  tract  of  country  was  spared  for  public  enjoyment  has 
been  somewhat  marred  in  consequence. 

The  present  condition  of  “  Burnham  Beeches  ”  is  a  yet  more  lamentable 
instance  of  misdirected  zeal,  for  here  the  facilities  for  circulating  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  have  been  so  multiplied  that  the  charm  of  mystery — the  delight  in  the 
unexpected — threatens  to  be  invaded  by  the  caprices  of  the  landscape 
gardener.  A  high  authority  has  asserted  that  a  garden  ought  to  be  formal ; 
and  if  this  dictum  is  to  be  accepted,  with  some  limitation,  it  points,  at  least, 
to  a  distinction  that  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  when  the  treatment  of  a 
spot  hallowed  by  associations  or  by  its  inherent  natural  beauty  has  to  be 
considered.  In  its  proper  place,  the  formality  of  an  Italian  garden  with  its 
terraces  and  clipped  hedges,  is  full  of  charm,  and  the  design  of  its  constructor 
should  by  all  means  be  respected  ;  but  let  us  not  be  deprived  of  the  patches 
of  landscape  scenery  yet  left  to  us  even  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
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The  above  remarks  are  even  more  applicable  where  water  is  an  element 
in  the  landscape.  The  sedgy  banks  of  a  mere  or  a  large  pond,  the  borders 
of  a  brook,  or  even  the  portion  of  a  disused  canal  may  become  beautiful,  if 
left  to  Nature  ;  and  here,  by  the  encouragement  of  aquatic  plants,  new  haunts 
might  be  found  by  our  friends  who  delight  in  the  preservation  of  wild  birds. 
Instead  of  straight  lines  of  shaven  turf  or  hard  gravel,  the  eye  would  rest 
upon  the  graceful  willow  herb,  and  the  green  blades  of  the  flag,  with  bright 
dragon  flies  glinting  in  the  sunbeams. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  inculcate  neglect.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  maxim,  Ars  est  celare  artem,  Nature  may  be  coaxed  into  the  desired 
direction,  so  long  as  we  abstain  from  undue  interference  with  her  laws. 
Following  the  rules  of  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  these 
laws  will  work  to  her  ends,  but  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  adapt  and 
shape  them  to  his  will.  The  study  of  natural  history,  above  any  other  science, 
will  conduce  to  this  end  ;  for  without  it  not  only  will  our  interest  flag,  but 
our  efforts,  well  intended  though  they  may  be,  will  prove  abortive. 

The  middle  of  the  present  century  was  an  unfortunate  epoch  for  the  lovers 
of  picturesque  scenery.  It  was  a  period  marked  by  the  enclosure  of  com¬ 
mons,  the  destruction  of  such  portions  of  forest  land  as  yet  remained,  and 
the  rapid  extension  of  railways  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  stand  now 
upon  the  verge  of  a  better  era  in  our  civilisation.  The  rapid  development 
of  a  love  of  art  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  foster  a  truer  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty.  Frank  Dillon. 


POPULAR  INDIFFERENCE  TO  BEAUTY 

“  So  long  as  there  exists  amongst  the  public  a  grotesque  indifference  to 
beauty  and  a  callous  indifference  to  ugliness,  until  the  people  have  a  higher 
sense  and  a  more  refined  perception  of  beauty,  the  career  of  the  true  archi¬ 
tect  will  be,  I  fear,  a  lifelong  struggle  against  the  solid  and  serried  ranks  of 
the  Philistines.” — Speech  by  F.  Leighton  to  a  Society  of  Architects ,  p.  21, 
“  JEsthetic  Movement  in  England ,”  Walter  Hamilton^  F.E.G.S. 

“I  venture  to  say  that,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  indeed  see  things  as  they 
are  and  appraise  them  at  their  true  value,  those  who,  without  need,  choke 
one  only  of  those  springs  wherein  the  spirit,  wearied  in  the  struggle  which  is 
life,  may  dip  and  be  renewed,  those  yho,  without  need,  mar  one  of  those 
scenes  where  men  may  seek  and  find — 

. that  blessed  mood 

In  which  the  burthen  and  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened, — 

do  to  their  country  and  to  their  countrymen  a  grave  and  a  far-reaching 
wrong.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  March  3,  1887. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  certain  truths  reprinted,  because  they  can  never  be  said 
too  often. 


Yours  very  truly, 


F.  Leighton.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  COMMON  POSSESSION  OF 

BEAUTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  hardly  human  did  I  not  sympathise  with  the 
objects  of  the  Selborne  Society.  But  what  a  terrible  state  of  things  is  implied 
by  the  very  fact  that  such  an  association  should  be  found  necessary  ! 

It  is  a  foul  bird  that  spoils  its  own  nest.  What  a  heavy  account,  then, 
there  will  be  against  a  civilisation  which  permits  the  destruction  of  the 
common  but  ever  dwindling  possession  of  beauty,  or  its  spoliation,  or  the 
removal  of  the  possibility  of  its  enjoyment  from  the  mass  of  humanity  ! 

Yet  this  is  just  what  happens,  is  happening,  and,  I  am  afraid,  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  happen  under  the  tyranny  of  the  present  economic  conditions,  and 
the  growth  of  an  unscrupulous  commercialism,  wdiich  applies  the  standards 
and  risks  of  commerce  to  all  things,  and  carries  into  regions  which  formerly 
knew  it  not  the  claims  of  private  property  and  absolute  ownership — as  in 
land,  in  scenery,  and  in  wild  animals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  serious  efforts  and  thoughts  of  all  men  and 
women  who  are  in  earnest  about  preserving  the  beauty,  the  more  refined  and 
simple  pleasures,  not  to  say  the  interest  of  existence,  should  be  primarily 
directed  to  the  causes  which  are  responsible  for  the  results  all  lovers  of  Art 
and  Nature  continually  deplore. 

I  notice  among  the  Selborne  Society  Letters  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
create  or  stimulate  an  interest  in  a  knowledge  of  natural  history.  The 
shutting  out  of  our  ever-increasing  town-bred  populations  from  natural  and 
pleasant  surroundings  is  really  answerable  both  for  brutality  and  ignorance. 
No  school  teaching  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  woods  and  meadows. 
Village  children  are  generally  practical  naturalists,  though  without  scientific 
nomenclature.  Surround  children  with  birds,  insects,  and  flowers — with 
their  natural  life  and  beauty — and  they  cannot  help  being  interested.  With¬ 
out  opportunities  for  first-hand  acquaintance  with  Nature  to  precede  and  to 
supplement  them,  school  and  museum  teaching  is  dry  work.  Something 
might  be  done,  perhaps,  by  better  pictures  of  birds  and  animals  and  flowers 
on  school  walls,  instead  of  the  lifeless  dreary  diagrams  too  often  seen  there. 

I  do  not  see  any  recognition  of  the  real  causes  of  the  destruction,  igno¬ 
rance,  or  indifference  we  deplore,  in  the  prospectus  and  letters  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  although  there  are  allusions  to  “  the  speculative  builder.”  No  doubt 
your  Society  would  only  claim  to  mitigate  the  evil  results  of  the  causes— to 
cut  down  the  weeds  as  they  grow  up  rather  than  to  uproot  them  or  improve 
the  soil.  No  doubt  work  may  be  done  in  that  direction,  and  there  is  as  much 
reason  for  belonging  to  one  protective  society  as  another  working  in  the 
direction  of  the  conservation  of  the  beauty  of  Nature  or  Art. 

Still  a  man’s  time  and  energy  are  both  limited,  and  I  hardly  feel  at  liberty 
to  join  another  society  at  present.  If,  however,  you  would  care  to  print  my 
letter  in  the  next  Selborne  Society  Letters,  pray  do  sc,  and  believe  me, 
very  truly  and  sympathetically  yours, 

Walter  Crane. 

Beaumont  Lodge,  Wood-lane,  W.,  June  14,  1887, 
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Mr.  Walter  Crane  is  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  not  within 
our  province  to  consider  the  causes  through  which  thoughtless 
destruction  is  brought  upon  familiar  sights  and  scenes.  It  is  our 
duty  to  combine  against  the  destroyer,  and  to  teach  people 
to  so  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Nature,  that  they  shall  be 
unwilling  to  let  them  be  ruthlessly  defaced.  Undoubtedly,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  children  should  see  well-executed  pictures 
of  animals  and  plants,  but  they  are  not  obtainable  in  this 
country ;  and,  after  all,  are  not  so  attractive  or  useful  as 
carefully  coloured  photographs  from  Nature  exhibited  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction,  we 
make  the  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Hon.  A.  S. 
Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York;  transmitted  Jan.  5, 
1887 : — 


AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  428  of  laws  of  1886,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  in  June  last  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  located  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Seventy-seventh  Street,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  supplying  to  teachers  iu  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  to  the  Normal  College  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
Teachers’  Training  School  in  Brooklyn,  and  to  all  the  Normal  Schools  in 
the  State,  courses  of  instruction  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon  process,  on 
Human  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  Physical  Geo¬ 
graphy,  and  other  subjects.  A  copy  of  such  agreement,  together  with  the 
report  of  Dr.  Albert  S.  Bickmore,  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  work,  is 
herewith  submitted,  Exhibit  No.  4. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — Each  of  the  institutions  named 
is  visited  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  supplied  with  full  sets 
of  the  apparatus  and  slides  used  in  producing  the  views,  and  the  science 
teachers  in  each  institution  are  instructed  by  him  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
same.  Many  slides  have  been  selected  in  Europe  by  Dr.  Bickmore,  in 
person,  during  the  last  summer,  and  are  probably  the  best  which  have  ever 
been  produced,  while  many  have  been  prepared  from  photographic  views, 
taken  under  his  immediate  supervision,  in  different  parts  of  our  own  country. 
The  lectures  are  first  delivered  at  the  Museum  to  the  Public  School  teachers 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  who  are  admitted  by  tickets,  equitably  distributed 
\  among  them  by  the  Boards  of  Education  of  those  cities.  The  lectures  are 
stenographically  reported,  and  then  distributed  to  the  different  institutions 
for  their  use.  Whenever  a  break  or  failure  in  the  apparatus  occurs,  it  is  at 
once  made  perfect  by  the  Museum. 

The  system  is  new,  but  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  have  an  important 
part  in  future  educational  work.  The  course  of  lectures  in  progress  is 
eminently  attractive  and  practical,  and  teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach 
are  thus  given  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  opportunities  for  scientific 
research,  which  they  could  obtain  in  no  other  way. 

The  need  of  a  much  larger  lecture  hall  at  the  Museum  is  sorely  felt.  If 
it  is  provided,  the  information  now  being  supplied  to  teachers  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  mechanics,  artisans  and  others,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  second 
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section  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  proceeding.  Much  of  it  would  be  of 
peculiar  interest  to  this  class  of  our  city  population.  Such  lectures  as  the 
four  upon  “  Food  Fishes,”  and  those  upon  “  Coal  and  Petroleum,”  “  Iron  and 
Lead,”  {<  Tea  and  Coffee,”  “  Indian  Corn  and  Tobacco,”  “  Wheat  and  Rice,’ 
“  Sugar  and  Salt,”  and  many  others,  would  prove  of  great  value  to  them. 
The  city  of  New  York  ought  to  provide  accommodations  for  carrying  on  this 
work,  and  very  likely  will.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  this  about,  which 
give  considerable  promise  of  success. 


TO  TOURISTS  AND  VISITORS. 

The  public  have  ready  access  to  nearly  all  of  the  most  beautiful  estates 
in  this  country,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  excursionists  from  crowded 
cities  understand  why  they,  being  innocent  of  any  intention  to  do  mischief, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  wander  about  private  property  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  If  the  land  in  Great  Britain  were  nationalised  to-morrow  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  make  numerous  “public  reserves” 
which  would  be  protected  from  injury  by  the  most  stringent  laws.  If  the 
large  estates  W’ere  let  by  the  State  to  small  occupiers  these  would  naturally 
refuse  all  permission  to  the  public  to  chase  the  cow  over  the  three  acres. 

Excited  by  the  fresh  air  and  the  glorious  sense  of  freedom,  excursionists 
think  nothing  of  disturbing  cows  and  ewes,  leaving  open  gates,  breaking 
hedges,  pulling  up  sluices,  and  in  other  wrays  doing  an  incredible  amount  of 
damage. 

At  present  the  wandering  public  have  a  partial  use  of  that  which  costs 
them  nothing  to  keep  in  order,  and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  obtain  for  them¬ 
selves  as  good  a  name  for  thoughtfulness  as  that  which  fishermen  possess, 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Kent  Fisheries  Association 
(Westmoreland),  “  never  do  any  damage.” 

As  examples  of  injurious  acts,  leading  to  the  partial  or  entire  closing  of 
estates,  the  following  may  be  taken  at  random  : — 

Forest  Estate  in  Devon. — Privileges  of  lengthened  stay  in  woods,  putting 
up  horses  and  conveyances,  obtaining  slight  refreshments  (milk,  &c.),  shelter 
in  lodges,  and  so  on,  withdrawn,  on  account  of  destructive  fires  being 
kindled  by  excursionists.  Another  estate. — Days  in  the  week  reduced,  and 
time  restricted,  because  flowers  and  ferns  were  removed  in  hampers.  On 
a  third  property,  traders  made  regular  raids  on  the  plants.  On  a  fourth, 
belonging  to  a  capitalist  (who  had  been  a  working  man),  the  public  entered 
the  gardens,  and  stood  at  the  windows  to  see  the  family  eat,  and  treated 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  as  playthings. 

We  have  no  desire  to  cast  blame  on  thoughtless  people,  but  seek  rather 
to  remove  this  thoughtlessness.  In  every  city  or  town  there  are  numbers  of 
persons  who  have  the  ability  with  which  to  address  their  neighbours,  towns¬ 
men,  workmen,  and  their  children.  Will  they  not  find  the  opportunity  ? 


LONDON-PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Amongst  the  many  trifles,  about  which  His  Majesty  Henry  VIII.  was 
very  particular,  was  the  preservation  of  small  game  within  what  is  now 
known  as  the  four-mile  radius.  One  of  his  proclamations,  with  a  schedule  of 
penalties  attached  to  it,  ran  as  follows : — 

“  For  as  much  as  the  Kings  most  sacred  Matie  is  much  desirous  to  have 
game  of  hare,  partridge,  pheasant,  and  heron,  preserved  in  and  about  his 
honor,  att  his  palace  of  Westmr  for  his  own  disport  and  pastime  ;  that  is  to 
saye,  from  his  said  palace  of  Westmr  to  St.  Gyles-in-the-Fields  and  from 
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thence  to  Islington,  to  our  Lady  of  the  Oake,  to  Highgate,  to  Hornsey  Park, 
to  Hampstead  Heath,  and  from  thence  to  his  said  palace  of  Westmr,  &c.” 

The  Bright  Occidental  Star,  although  nearly  as  fond  of  the  how  as  her 
Boyal  Father,  found  time  for  the  study  of  sanitary  science,  and  called  upon 
the  mayor  and  corporation  to  forbid  anybody  attempting  to  build  new 
houses,  bo'arding  and  lodging  another  family  in  the  same  house,  or  taking  in 
lodgers  within  the  limits  of  the  said  city,  or  within  three  miles  of  any  of  its 
gates.  Her  Majesty  also  objected  to  people  of  the  city  being  smothered 
with  crowds  of  children  and  servants  in  one  small  tenement,  and  complained 
of  the  injury  done  to  “  divers  anncient  good  boroughs  and  towns”  by  the 
migration  of  the  inhabitants  in  search  of  “  extraordinarie  lucre  ”  in  London. 
The  Stuarts  pursued  the  same  singular  policy.  Charles  I.  fined  Mr.  Palmer, 
a  poor  unfortunate  bachelor,  ,£1,000  for  trying  to  live  in  London,  instead  of 
spending  his  income  of  £1,000  a  year  in  his  native  county  of  Sussex. 

However,  in  spite  of  fines  and  laws,  London  would  persist  in  growing, 
and  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  repeated  Sir  Simmonds  D’Ewes’ 
croak  :  “  Through  this  deluge  of  building,  we  shall  be  poisoned  with  breath¬ 
ing  in  one  another’s  faces.”  Charles  I.  declared  that  no  new  houses  were  to 
be  built  within  ten  miles  of  London,  and  that  such  as  had  been  erected  should 
be  pulled  down.  Cromwell  said  that  if  anybody  built  a  house  with  less  than 
four  acres  attached  to  it,  he  should  be  fined  one  year’s  rent. 

Time  wore  on,  and  here  and  there  the  deluge  of  bricks  and  mortar  received 
checks  by  which  patches  of  greensward  were  saved,  and  handed  over  to  the 
entire  or  partial  use  of  the  public  as  parks,  fields,  or  squares.  Salmon,  the 
author  of  the  “  Survey  of  England,”  being  a  little  in  advance  of  his  time, 
recognised  the  salutary  value  of  such  open  spaces,  for  he  exclaims,  “  What 
better  air  is  there  for  sweetness  than  that  of  St.  George’s  Field  ?  ”  This 
field,  where  the  old  Volunteers  used  to  be  reviewed,  cannot  now  be  found. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  find  sweet  and  pure  air  ?  The  Earl  of  Meath  (Lord 
Brabazon),  by  strenuous  efforts,  has  reclaimed  gardens  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
from  amongst  the  densest  tangles  of  smoke-begrimed  tenements  ;  the  Kyrle 
and  kindred  societies  have  made  them  pleasant  and  attractive,  and  such 
associations'  as  those  for  the  preservation  of  oommons,  waste  places,  and 
footpaths  have  carried  the  struggle  for  breathing  and  elbow-room  still  farther 
afield.  Prehistoric  monuments  are  protected  by  law,  and  ancient  buildings 
striven  for  by  a  special  society.  What  more  is  there  to  be  done  ? 

The  population  of  London  in  1687  was  calculated  to  be  696,000.  In 
1886  it  is  returned  at  4,159,533.  “Who  shall  limit  this  life?”  asks  W. 
Howitt.  “  What  will  this  London  grow  to  ?  All  we  can  do  is  to  make 
haste  to  note  with  a  loving  glance  the  old  historic  footsteps  that  are  about 
to  disappear  for  ever  under  the  ponderous  surge  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Our 
business  in  these  pages”  (“Northern  Heights  of  London”)  “will  be,  in  the 
first  place,  to  do  this  for  the  yet  green  Highgate  Hill.  Already  the  engineer 
is  laying  out  and  planning  tunnels  to  bore  it ;  already  the  builder  is  climbing 
its  grassy  slopes,  and  the  army  of  life  shows  its  vast  phalanx  at  its  foot,  with 
a  mien  that  is  unmistakable.” 

So  much  for  the  metropolis  in  Howitt’s  day  !  The  phalanx  came  and 
conquered,  and  having  destroyed  nearly  all  that  had  been  rendered  beautiful 
by  the  artistic  touch  of  Time,  now  cries  aloud  for  “  parks,”  which,  after  all, 
are  but  sorry  substitutes  for  what  a  little  forethought  might  have  preserved 
intact. 

Whilst  various  societies  are  doing  their  utmost  for  London  and  its  suburbs, 
by  fighting  for  “  pleasant  places,”  the  thought  must  occur  to  many  people, 
that  unless  the  characteristics  of  these  spots  be  preserved,  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  will  derive  but  little  recreation  from  them.  Bye-laws  may  be  passed 
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for  the  protection  of  natural  objects,  but  they  will  never  be  strongly  sup¬ 
ported,  until  the  public  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  themselves  as  to 
the  reasons  for  which  these  Acts  have  been  framed.  As  long  as  the  feeling 
exists  that  a  halfpenny  in  the  pocket  is  better  than  a  fresh  idea  in  the  brain 
—and  that  it  does  exist  the  constant  necessity  for  polls  for  free  libraries 
proves— appeals  made  in  the  name  of  Nature,  Art,  and  Science  will  meet 
with  but  scanty  consideration.  This  need  not,  however,  deter  the  members 
of  the  Selborne  Society  from  making  vigorous  efforts  in  classes  at  “recreative 
evenings,”  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  interest  their  friends  in  what 
George  Meredith  styles  “  the  poetry  of  Nature  and  Art.” 

George  A  Mus grave. 


EALEIGH  TOO  BAD. 

“Sir  Walter  Kaleigh’s  old  house  at  Brixton  Bise,”  Punch  hears,  “is 
about  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  surrounding  twelve  acres  of 
‘  nobly-timbered,  park/  given  over — of  course,  like  so  much  else  in  that 
once  leafy  suburb— to  the  untender  mercies  of  the  Jerry  builder.  Too  bad  ! 
In  the  olden  days,  Queen  Bess  used  to  be  rowed  in  her  barge  up  the  Effra 
(which  now,  like  the  Mole,  ‘runneth  underground/  hidden  by  earth  and 
brickwork,  but  not  long  since  was  a  visible  stream)  to  visit  Sir  Walter  at 
what  was  then  his  country  house.  There  were  no  interviewers  in  those 
happy  days,  else  would  a  ‘  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  at  Home,’  with  ‘  Gloriana  ’ 
as  his  guest,  be  toothsome  reading.  And  shall  Jugson,  the  Jerry  builder, 
with  his  mud-bricks  and  slime-mortar,  his  warped  timber  and  his  peeling 
stucco,  banish  even  the  memories  of  the  great  Elizabethans  from  their 
ancient  haunts  ?  Forbid  it,  0  Spirit  of  the  Jubilee  year  !  Let  the  jubilators 
Ealeigh — we  mean  rally ,  round  Ealeigh’s  old  mansion, — 

1  Let  not  his  house  who  witched  Old  England’s  eyes 
Before  base  Jugson  fall  on  Brixton  Kise.’  ” 

— Punch ,  July  9,  1887. 

Cannot  the  inhabitants  devote  this  property  to  some  purpose 
which  may  insure  its  preservation  ? 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  OFFENDEKS. 

Open  Spaces  in  Parliament,  1887. — The  defeat  of  the  Ambleside 
Eailway  Bill  in  committee  disposes  of  the  last  three  Bills  which  were  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Times  at  the  opening  of  the  session  as  peculiarly  prejud'cial 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  in  open  spaces.  The  Harrow  and  Pinner 
Gravel-Pits  Allotments  Bill,  by  which  common  lands  at  Harrow  Weald  were 
threatened  with  inclosure,  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  standing 
orders.  The  Brixton  Market  Bill,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  a  private  specu¬ 
lation,  would  have  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar  some  valuable  strips  of 
land  preserved  from  appropriation  for  building  by  an  old  Inclosure  Act,  was 
rejected  on  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  division, 
and  the  Ambleside  Eailway  Bill  has  been  thrown  out  in  committee.  There 
is  still  some  work  to  be  done  ;  a  railway  Bill  which  gratuitously  bisects  a 
common  near  Cambridge  slipped  through  the  House  on  second  reading,  and, 
if  not  defeated  in  committee,  should  be  challenged  on  its  reappearance  in  the 
House.  But  the  public  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  defeat  thus  early  in  the 
session  of  the  three  most  prominent  offenders  against  the  peaceable  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  the  public  of  pure  air,  open  space,  and  beauty  of  scene. 
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It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  people,  availing 
themselves  of  cheap  excursion  trains,  wish  to  be  shot  out  of 
them  on  to  the  very  “  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  grows  33 ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  consider  that  a  drive  in  vans  and  breaks 
makes  a  nice  change  after  “  not  too  much  train  but  just  train 
enough,”  and  that  the  extra  money  spent  on  this  luxury  is 
well  laid  out.  As  an  example  of  this  feeling,  we  may  mention 
that  there  is  a  town  in  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the  South 
of  England,  whither  tourists  resort  in  great  numbers.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  advocate  branch  lines  for  cheap  trippers, 
they  ought  to  go  to  this  town  by  train,  and  then  be  shot  out 
on  to  the  rocks  and  riverside.  Instead  of  this,  they  take  a 
long  drive,  which  affords  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
musical  and  comic  talent  and  indulgence  in  fun,  either  from 
a  station  on  the  main  line  or  one  near  to  it,  and  avoid  the 
terminus  of  the  short  branch  altogether. 

We  maintain  that  there  is  very  seldom  any  good  reason  for 
the  invasion  of  the  “  enchanted  ground,”  and  that  we  ought 
to  rely  on  the  sympathy  of  civil  engineers  in  our  efforts  to 
protect  such  of  the  goodly  heritage  of  “  picturesque  country  ” 
as  still  remains  to  us. 


A  CEOW  TO  PICK  WITH  WIGTOWN. 

“  Wigtown. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  Wigtown  Town  Council  held  this 
week,  Provost  M‘Clure  in  the  chair,  the  council  resolved  to  banish  the  crows 
from  the  trees  in  the  Square,  as  they  recently  resolved  to  cut  down  some  of 
the  trees— in  both  instances  against  numerously  and  influentially  signed 
peti'ions  by  the  inhabitants  to  let  them  alone.” — Glasgow  Herald,  May  2,  1887, 


PARLIAMENT  HILL. 

On  the  20th  instant  Mr.  W.  Burdett  Coutts,  M.P.,  said  to  the  St. 
Pancras  Yestry,  “  The  lands  under  consideration  are  the  Northern  heights  of 
London.  Every  breath  of  air  that  comes  into  London  from  the  north, 
passing  over  these  grassy  slopes,  and  through  these  trees,  comes  down  to  the 
Metropolis  pure  and  fresh.  If  they  covered  these  lands  with  houses, 
the  air  would  come  down  charged  with  the  contamination  and  impurities 
which  it  took  up  in  passing  over  human  habitations.”  The  Rev.  C. 
Mackeson,  who  said  he  represented  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Pancras,  knew  that  no  one  would  rejoice  more  than  the  working  men  an  i 
their  families  if  this  land  was  secured  as  public  property. 

Any  opposition  to  a  resolution  agreeing  to  the  expenditure  of  <£30,000 
(about  fd.  in  the  pound)  was  offered  on  purely  legal  grounds.  Mr.  Westacott 
moved  an  amendment  negativing  the  resolution,  which  was,  however,  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seventeen  votes, 
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KENDAL  AND  DISTRICT  FOOTPATH  PRESERVATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

Rules. 

1.  — That  a  Society  be  formed  for  the  Preservation  of  Footpaths  and  Public 

Rights,  to  be  called  “The  Kendal  and  District  Footpath  Preservation 
Association.” 

2.  — That  the  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  Preservation  of  Ancient 

Foot  and  Bridle  Paths,  of  Rights  of  Way  by  Land  and  Water,  and 
of  Fishing  ;  and  also  of  all  Vacant  Spaces  of  Land  such  as  Village 
Greens  and  Roadside  Slips. 

3.  — That  an  Annual  Subscription  of  not  less  than  One  Shilling  to  the  funds 

of  the  Association  shall  constitute  membership.  All  Subscriptions 
to  be  paid  in  advance. 

4.  — That  the  Association  shall  not  become  responsible  for  the  cost  of  any 

legal  proceedings  until  the  same  have  been  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee. 

5.  — That  the  Association,  through  its  officers  and  members,  shall  use  all 

reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  damage  to  property  through  which 
public  ways  may  lead. 

6.  — That  the  affairs  of  the  Association  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  a  General 

Committee,  consisting  of  the  Officers  for  the  time  being  with  such 
number  of  members  as  shall  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  the 
members  present  at  an  Annual  Meeting.  Such  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  add  to  its  number,  and  shall  appoint  its  own  Executive. 

7.  — That  the  following  Honorary  Officers  shall  be  elected  annually  :  a 

President  and  Vice-Presidents,  Legal  Advisers,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary. 

8.  — That  a  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association  be  held  once 

a  year,  when  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  Association, 
shall  be  laid  before  the  meeting. 

9.  — That  the  members  undertake,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  always  on  the 

watch  that  no  obstruction  or  interference  with  any  of  the  rights 
mentioned  in  Rule  2  occurs,  and  that  they  will  take  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  to  notify  such  obstruction  or  interference  to 
the  Secretary. 

10.  — That  Sub-committees  be  appointed  to  visit,  walk  over,  and  report  on 

the  state  of  all  Footpaths,  Stiles,  &c.,  within  walking  distance  of 
Kendal  twice  a  year — each  survey  being  made  by  two  members 
together. 

President — Mayor  for  time  being. 

Vice-Presidents — Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 

and  Borough,  and  Ex-Mayors  of 
Kendal. 

Secretary — Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell. 

Treasurer  — Mr.  Charles  Banks. 

The  above  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Whitwell,  a 
member  of  the  Selborne  Society. 
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A  CHRISTENING  SUNDAY. 

A  picture  with  this  title,  by  Mr.  Charles,  is  hung  on  the  line  in  this  year’s 
Academy.  The  church  is  Harting,  whose  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon, 
M.A.,  is  the  author  of  “  Among  the  birds  of  Harting,”  and  many  letters  to 
the  West  Sussex  Gazette  and  Newcastle  Chronicle .  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  lecturer 
on  Ornithology,  and  an  ardent  Selbornist. 


PROPOSED  NEW  PARK  FOR  SOUTH  LAMBETH. 

A  local  movement,  headed  by  Mr.  R.  Gent  Davis,  M.P.  for  the  Ken- 
nington  division,  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  from  the 
hands  of  the  builder  the  small  but  thickly-wooded  estate  of  The  Lawns, 
situate  at  the  junction  of  Fentiman  and  South  Lambeth-roads,  and  laying  it 
out  as  a  public  park  and  recreation  grounds.  Although  the  grounds  occupy 
only  about  three  acres,  there  is  no  doubt  the  scheme,  if  carried  out,  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  crowded  populations  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  approval  have  been  received  from,  among  others,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Sir  Henry  Doulton,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Mark  Beaufoy,  J.P.—  Globe. 


RELIGIO  LOCI. 

Mr.  Popplewell  Pullan,  M.R.I.A.,  F.S.A.,who  has  just  returned  from 
archaeological  researches  in  Italy,  informs  us  that  there  is  in  Rome  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  making  a  sacred  circle,  within  which  the  destroying 
Utilitarian  shall  never  penetrate. 


LOYE-OUR  LORD  ! 

Because  of  England’s  goodly  heritage 

Of  bird  and  beast,  and  sunshine  after  showers 
That  breaks  the  bud,  and  fills  with  song  the  bowers, 
Because  these  loved  will  mould  an  iron  age 
To  beauty,  and  make  plain  the  goodly  page 

Of  seers  who  knew  the  transcendental  dowers 
Of  nature  for  the  hearts  that  she  empowers, 
Therefore  the  war  is  holy  which  we  wage. 

And  whether  by  the  moor  or  sounding  cove, 

The  white-built  bastions  of  the  southern  down, 

Or  those  blue  hills  that  hold  in  their  embrace 
The  Lake-side  homesteads  of  the  Northern  race, 

We  will  make  old  things  new,  lend  eyes,  and  crown 
The  gentler  life  with  happiness  and  love. 

Keswick,  July,  1887. 


H.  D.  Rawnslet, 
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Without  encroaching  unduly  on  our  space,  we  propose  to 
publish  names  of  new  members  in  each  copy  of  the  Letters. 


Mrs.  Abbot. 

Miss  M.  E.  Arntz. 

J.  B.  Baddely,  Esq.,  B.A. 
Albert  Baker,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Miss  C.  C.  Barnard. 

Miss  Barnes. 

Rev.  Ythel  Barrington,  M. A. 
Mrs.  Ythel  Barrington. 

Miss  L.  Bayley. 

Lady  Belcher. 


George  Bird,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Miss  Margaret  Birt. 

Mrs.  Frances  Blunt. 

Master  A.  Blunt. 

Mrs.  Bosworth. 

H.  Burgess,  Esq. 

Miss  Burn. 

Miss  Buss,  F.C.P.,  North  London 
Ladies’  College. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Assistant 


(  Assistant  Naturalists  (see  No.  VI.,  for  June). 

<  Theodore  Wood,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet. 
T  j1  T  '  (  J.  Mallam,  Esq.,  126,  High-street,  Oxford  (city). 


NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

Members  are  asked  to  promote  the  distribution  of  the  Letters  as  much  as 
possible  before  and  during  the  holidays. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  “  To  the  Selborne  Society,”  and  applications 
for  Cards,  Leaflets,  and  Notices  must  be  sent  to  Mrs.  George  A.  Musgrave 
(for  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer). — Postal  Order  Office,  Uxbridge  Road, 
Norland  Square. — Cheques  to  be  crossed  “  &  Co.” — Prospectuses  cannot  be 
forwarded  post-free. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  will  be  much  obliged  if  the  Secretaries  of  all  Natural 
History  and  Field  Societies  having  a  rule  such  as  No.  XVI.  of  the  Middlesex 
Natural  History  Society,  for  the  discouragement  of  the  unnecessary  de¬ 
struction  of  living  objects,  will  be  so  kind  as  to  communicate  with  him,  with 
a  view  to  forming  a  correct  list  of  such  Societies. 

Subscriptions  paid  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1886  are  now  considered 
due.  It  is  convenient  to  make  subscriptions  payable  in  January  and  July. 

Members  who  have  articles  or  letters  in  journals  or  magazines  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  Selborne  Society,  are  asked  to  kindly  permit  their  re¬ 
publication  in  the  S.  S.  Letters. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Correspondents. 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

Contributions  will  be  rejected  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
writers  are  attached  for  publication  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Anecdotes  must  be  authenticated. 

Works  forwarded  to  the  Selborne  Society  must  be  marked  “for  review,” 
or  “  exchange,”  or  “  for  the  use,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  note  that  all  MSS.  marked  “Ed.  S.  S.  L.” 
should  be  sent  in  the  first  week  of  every  month  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
George  A.  Musgrave,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  45,  Holland  Park,  W.,  to  whom 
requests  for  instructions  as  to  work  and  for  special  information  should  be 
made. 

A  copy  of  the  Selborne  Letters  is  supplied  post  free  to  every  Sub¬ 
scriber  of  half-a-crown  and  upwards,  and  extra  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Printers. 

N.B. — The  Council  is  not  responsible  for  the  publications  of  other 
Societies  which  may  be  sent  out  with  the  S.  S.  Letters,  and  Members  are 
requested  not  to  use  them  for  that  purpose.  All  the  publications  of  the 
S.  S.  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  Hon.  Sec. 
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HOLIDAY  NUMBER  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 


- *Oi - 

ABOUT  BIRDS,  THEIR  NESTS  AND  THEIR  YOUNG  ; 
AND  ABOUT  WILD  FLOWERS. 

WE  are  anxious  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and  practical  help 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  as  they 
can  often  do  more  than  men  and  women  to  protect  our  native 
wild  birds  and  flowers.  At  this  time  of  the  year  there  are 
many  young  birds  about  in  the  hedgerows  and  fields  which  are 
often  caught,  or  taken  from  their  nests,  to  be  reared  as  cage 
birds,  and  much  unintentional  cruelty  results  from  the  use  of 
improper  food,  and  ignorance  of  the  different  habits  of  birds. 
Almost  all  kinds  of  young  birds  are  fed  on  insects  by  the 
parent  birds,  and  some  kinds  live  on  insects  all  their  lives, 
while  even  the  young  of  the  seed-eating  birds  cannot  live  on 
seeds  until  they  are  strong  on  the  wing  and  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  find  their  proper  kinds  of  food.  Moreover, 
parent  birds  feed  their  young  at  very  frequent  intervals  — 
often  every  minute  of  the  day — and  devote  all  their  time  and 
energies  to  collecting  the  proper  kinds  of  food,  so  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  any  boy  or  girl,  no  matter  how  much  they  may 
be  devoted  to  their  little  pets,  can  attend  to  them  properly. 
It  is  much  more  interesting  to  watch  the  instincts  and 
intelligence  of  the  parent  birds  in  the  choice  of  a  place  to 
build  their  nests,  their  way  of  building  them,  and  their  manner 
of  rearing  and  ee  getting  out  in  the  world  ”  of  their  young 
broods,  in  the  way  described  by  Dr.  George  Harley. 

Girls  are  the  chief  lovers  of  wild  flowers,  and  it  is  as  much 
for  their  pleasure  as  for  that  of  grown-up  people  that  the 
Society  seeks  to  protect  the  seeds  and  roots  of  wild  plants 
and  ferns.  But  girls  are  often  very  wasteful  in  their  way  of 
plucking  flowers,  and  we  advise  them  to  adopt  the  very 
excellent  rules  for  gathering  flowers  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Ellis  in  our  present  number. 

Children  and  young  persons  are  admissible  as  free  members 
of  the  Selborne  Society.  C.  R. 
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A  BLACKBIRD’S  WIDOWHOOD,  WOOING,  AND 

SECOND  WEDDING. 

By  Dr.  George  Harley,  F.R.S. 

Ex-Professor  in  University  College,  London. 

Every  fact  in  natural  history,  if  carefully  observed  and 
correctly  interpreted,  is  interesting,  if  not  even  important ; 
and  when  the  fact  in  any  way  illustrates  the  mental  attributes 
of  what  man,  the  proud  lord  of  creation,  is  wont  to  designate 
a  lower  animal,  it  is  even  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher. 

What  is  usually  called  instinct  is  by  most  people  supposed 
to  be  the  common  property  of  all  living  animals,  while  what 
is  termed  reason  is  generally  regarded  as  the  special  attribute 
of  the  human  being. 

Between  instinct  and  reason  there  is  usually  imagined  to 
be  an  unbridgable  gulf,  from  the  proprietor  of  the  latter 
being  alone  supposed  to  possess  an  everlasting  soul. 

Little  we  suspect  do  the  majority  of  men  and  women  dream 
that  what  they  please  in  their  egoism  to  designate  “  inferior 
animals  ”  possess  hearts  and  heads — feelings  and  thoughts 
almost  identical  to  their  own. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  somewhat  startling  piece  of  intelligence 
to  the  highly-cultivated,  intellectually-accomplished,  delicately- 
reared,  sympathetic-souled  maiden  to  be  informed  that  her  pet 
dickybird,  her  favourite  linnet,  or  even  her  undemonstrative 
turtle-dove  may  have  felt  the  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  pangs, 
of  “  a  serious  attachment.”  It  may  possibly  even  make  her 
smile  a  smile  of  incredulity  to  be  told  that  birds,  even  small 
birds,  fall  in  love  !  — desperately  in  love — madly  in  love,  and 
that  they  sometimes  even  love  unto  death, — aye,  that  little 
birds  far  more  often  die  of  broken  hearts  than  human  beings 
do. 

Still  more  than  this,  it  is,  I  believe,  equally  true  that  our 
little  feathered  friends  in  many  cases  think,  reason,  speak, 
feel,  and  act  exactly  as  we  ourselves  do ;  while  even  on 
certain  points  of  social  convenance  their  notions  as  well  as 
their  actions  are  scarcely  one  whit  less  laudable  than  our 
own.  And  just  as  there  are  kind-hearted  and  cruel-hearted 
human  beings,  there  are  in  like  manner  good  and  bad  birds. 
Moreover,  just  as  different  individuals,  different  families, 
different  tribes,  and  different  races  of  men  vary  in  their 
moral,  intellectual,  and  social  qualities,  so  likewise  do 
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different  individuals  and  different  species  of  birds  manifest 
equal  divergences  in  tlieir  moral,  social,  and  intellectual 
attributes.  For,  while  it  is  noticed  that  some  species  of  birds 
are  gentle  in  manner  and  tender  in  heart,  others  are 
observed  to  be  not  only  harsh  in  spirit,  but  cruel  in  act. 
Some  even  appear  to  be  of  a  noble-minded  and  generous 
disposition,  while  others  are  apparently  both  vicious  an.d  selfish. 
But,  be  their  mental  gifts  and  moral  attributes  what  they 
may,  when  carefully  watched,  all  birds  seem  to  think,  reason, 
speak,  and  act  up  to  their  inclinations,  controlled  and  guided, 
it  may  be,  by  the  amount  of  their  intelligence  and  education, 
which,  I  fancy,  is  even  a  little  more  than  can  be  truthfully 
said  of  many  human  beings.  Some  of  whom  do  not  always 
say  what  they  think  or  act  as  they  feel. 

Every  physiologist  and  histologist  knows  that  all  the 
organs,  as  well  as  their  functions,  all  the  tissues,  as  well  as 
the  offices  they  perform,  are  nearly  identical  in  the  different 
species  of  animals  that  inhabit  our  globe.  And  if  it  be  so,  it 
is  surely  no  very  Utopian  belief  to  suppose  that  future  research 
may  reveal  that  the  intellectual  attributes  of  all  animals, 
though  greatly  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  development, 
are  identical  in  their  mode  of  action. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  are  willing  to  concede  that  dogs 
and  horses,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of  quadrupeds,  are 
endowed  with  reasoning  faculties ;  but  seldom  do  we  meet 
with  persons  equally  prepared  to  admit  that  members  of  the 
feathered' tribe  possess  similar  mental  powers.  It  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  well  for  me  to  put  on  record  the  tale  of  a  blackbird’s 
widowhood,  wooing,  and  second  wedding,  which  appears  to 
possess  evidence  within  itself  of  the  fact  that  even  some 
species  of  small  birds  are  given  occasionally  to  perform 
actions,  indicating  not  only  that  they  are  in  the  possession  of 
reasoning  faculties,  but  that  they  can  forecast  in  their  minds 
the  probable  course  of  domestic  future  events  as  correctly 
as  an  educated  human  being  placed  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  likely  to  do.  And  should  the  narration  of 
the  simple  little  tale  I  am  now  about  to  tell  suffice  to  do  this, 
I  shall  consider  myself  amply  repaid  for  the  time  I  have  spent 
in  writing  it ;  which,  however,  I  must  confess  I  have  done 
more  especially  for  the  amusement  of  my  little  daughter, 
Olga,  who  takes  great  pleasure  in  the  society  of  her  numerous 
feathered  pets,  and  to  whom  I  am  anxious  to  prove  that  her 
so-called  dumb  companions  are  in  reality  not  alone  in  a  much 
higher  scale  of  mental  development  than  is  usually  sup- 
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posed,  but  are  endowed  with  affections  and  feelings  closely 
allied  to  those  of  us  on  the  better  side  of  tender-hearted 
humanity.  The  tale  of  the  blackbird’s  widowhood,  wooing, 
and  second  wedding  appears  to  me  to  prove  the  following 
propositions  : — 

1st.  That  a  blackbird  can  form  a  theory  from  a  series  of 
facts  placed  at  its  disposal,  and  act  as  rationally  up 
to  that  theory  as  a  human  being  can. 

2nd.  That  a  maternal  bird’s  affection  for  its  offspring  is 
in  no  way  more  the  result  of  instinct  than  the 
affection  of  a  woman  for  her  children. 

3rd.  That  birds  possess  an  intelligible  language  in  which 
they  can  communicate  their  ideas  to  each  other, 
not  only  as  regards  the  ordinary  every-day  occur¬ 
rences  of  life,  but  likewise  the  more  unusual  events 
in  their  life’s  history. 

4th.  That  a  bird,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  can  persuade 
another  bird  to  follow  out  a  particular  line  of  action, 
which  it  has  beforehand  developed  and  planned  out 
in  its  own  brain. 

5th.  Evidence  is  at  the  same  time  adduced  to  show  that 
even  a  bird  has  ideas  of  the  rights  of  widowhood, 
and  may  occasionally  act  upon  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  human  being. 

6th.  A  female  bird  may  make  a  proposal  of  marriage  to 
a  male  bird,  and  that  too,  probably,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  unfeathered  bipeds  do. 

7th.  That  the  marriage  bond,  once  entered  into  between 
two  blackbirds,  is  considered  binding  until  death. 

8th.  Lastly,  it  affords  some  proof  that  birds  recognise 
vested  rights  in  property. 

In  the  corner  formed  by  the  abutment  of  the  breakfast 
parlour  wing  with  the  dining-room  end  of  Harley  House,  near 
Haddington,  where  I  lived  when  a  boy,  grew  a  large  French 
rose-tree,  its  top  branches  reaching  more  than  half  way  up  the 
first  floor  windows.  During  a  series  of  years,  as  many  as  I  can 
remember,  a  pair  of  blackbirds  annually  built  their  nest  in 
this  rose-bush,  so  that,  in  time,  it  came  to  be  regarded 
among  their  feathered  brethren  as  their  exclusive  private 
property. 

How,  just  as  a  shepherd  learns  to  distinguish  the  different 
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members  of  bis  flock  one  from  another,  although  to  the  eye 
of  the  casual  observer  they  all  seem  alike,  we  learned  to  know 
at  a  glance  the  two  blackbirds  which  built  in  the  rose-tree 
from  all  the  others  that  inhabited  the  garden.  The  rose-bush 
was  only  inhabited  by  the  birds  during  their  nesting  periods. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year- they  forsook  it,  and  lodged  elsewhere. 
As  each  spring  came  round  and  the  birds  began  to  build  their 
nests,  we  invariably  noticed  that  none  of  the  other  blackbirds 
ever  sought  to  take  possession  of  this  rose-tree.  It  was  left, 
apparently  by  common  consent,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  one 
pair.  Moreover,  every  year  the  old  nest  was  taken  down  by 
the  gardener,  in  order  that  the  birds  should  not  be  deprived 
(so  my  mother  said)  of  the  pleasure  of  annually  rebuilding 
their  nest.  Another  circumstance  connected  with  the  nest 
was  that  it  was  invariably  built  exactly  at  the  same  spot  in 
the  bifurcation  of  the  same  branches. 

At  length  came  a  memorable  year  in  the  birds’  family 
history.  The  nest  was  built  as  usual ;  the  eggs  were  laid, 
and  the  birds  busily  sitting  upon  them ;  and  all  seemed  to 
be  going  on  well  and  as  usual,  when  one  day  a  great  cry  of 
distress  was  heard  proceeding  from  the  hen  bird.  She  left 
her  nest,  she  ran  about  the  shrubbery,  she  flew  from  tree  to 
tree,  uttering  what  appeared  to  us  cries  of  woe.  At  first  we 
thought  that  her  eggs  had  been  stolen,  but  on  examination  of 
the  nest,  the  five  eggs  were  found  therein  safe  and  sound. 
The  cause  of  her  wailing  we  could  not  fathom.  For,  although 
the  husband  was  noticed  to  be  absent,  no  importance  was 
attached  to  that  circumstance,  he  being  often  absent  in 
search  of  food.  At  length  evening  came,  and  the  wailing 
ceased,  and  the  female  bird  was  seen  sitting  quietly  and  alone 
on  her  nest. 

Nothing  further  was  observed  until  two  days  later,  which 
happened  to  be  Sunday.  When,  just  as  we  were  sitting 
down  to  a  midday  dinner,  after  the  morning’s  service,  my 
mother  entered  the  dining-room  and  went  straight  to  the 
window  and  eagerly  looked  out,  at  the  same  time  saying  that 
a  strange  thing  had  occurred.  Her  bedroom  was  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  its  window  looked  out,  over  the  high  garden 
wall,  towards  a  fine  gently-sloping  hill,  to  the  right  of  which 
lay  a  belt  of  wood,  surrounding  the  Alderstone  property. 
She  now  told  us  that  as  she  was  putting  her  cloak  on  in  the 
morning,  preparatory  to  going  to  church,  she  observed  the 
blackbird  running  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  flat  top  of 
the  ten-foot-high  wall,  screaming  loudty,  and  wagging  her 
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tail  upwards  and  downwards — as  that  species  of  bird  gene¬ 
rally  does  when  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Suddenly  the  bird 
stopped  still,  gazed  attentively  for  a  short  time  in  the 
direction  of  Alderstone  wood,  then  equally  suddenly  flew  off 
towards  it.  My  mother  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until, 
on  her  return  from  church,  she  saw  as  she  walked  up  the  drive 
to  the  house  door  that  the  nest  was  empty.  On  reaching  her 
bedroom,  before  she  began  to  take  off  her  things,  she  looked 
earnestly  in  the  direction  of  the  Alderstone  wood,  which  was 
about  a  mile  away,  and  in  those  days  nothing  intervened  to 
interrupt  the  view. 

At  first  she  noticed  nothing,  but  gradually  as  she  looked 
she  became  conscious  of  two  small  black  specks  in  the  air. 
Little  by  little  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  larger  and  larger,  until  she  discovered  that  they 
were  two  birds,  flying  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
She  had  not  to  wait  many  minutes  ere  both  landed  on  the  top 
of  the  wall,  directly  opposite  the  window.  Then  she  perceived 
that  the  one  was  our  own  blackbird,  and  her  companion, 
as  was  seen  by  his  yellow  bill,  was  a  cock  bird  of  the  same 
species. 

He  was  a  dumpy  little  fellow,  not  much  more  than  two- 
thirds  her  size,  and  very  unlike  her  late  handsome  husband. 
After  resting  for  a  little,  during  which  time  she  kept  con¬ 
stantly  talking  and  gesticulating  to  him,  she  began  to  run 
backwards  and  forwards  beside  him  on  the  wall,  wagging  her 
tail  in  the  manner  before  described  and  chattering  to  him. 

Poor  fellow,  he  looked  very  sheepish  and  a  little  frightened. 
In  fact,  as  my  mother  informed  us,  he  once  or  twice  seemed 
debating  in  his  mind  whether  he  would  not  fly  away  back  to 
the  wood  again. 

After  repeated  promenades,  our  bird  made  a  further  move 
and  flew  down  into  the  garden,  vigorously  calling  to  him  to 
follow,  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  stranger  stood  stock-still.  Up  she  got  again  on  the 
wall,  again  she  conversed  with  him,  back  she  flew  into  the 
garden,  but  all  of  no  avail.  He  would  not  trust  himself 
within  the  garden. 

Up  and  down  she  flew  several  times,  but  all  her  chattering 
and  coaxing  only  led  to  a  negative  result.  At  length,  true  to 
the  nature  of  her  sex,  she  tried  another  plan,  and  that 
proved  successful.  It  was  to  get  him  to  fly  with  her  round 
to  the  front  shrubbery,  and  it  was  exactly  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings  that  my  mother  came  down  into  the  dining-room. 
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Having  heard  the  story,  we  all  went  to  the  window,  and 
there  was  Master  Stranger  perched  in  one  of  the  bushes 
at  the  side  of  the  carriage-drive,  while  Madam,  his  would-be 
spouse,  was  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  coax  him  into  the  rose- 
tree.  We  watched  them  for  some  time,  but  her  efforts  being 
seemingly  unsuccessful,  vve  all  sat  down  to  table  and  discussed 
the  matter  freely. 

After  the  meal  was  over  I  went  to  the  window  to  note  pro¬ 
gress.  Neither  of  the  birds  was  now  visible.  Although  I 
could  see  into  the  rose-tree,  I  could  not  see  into  the  nest  from 
where  I  stood  at  the  window,  so  I  went  out  into  the  garden 
and  peeped  at  the  nest.  There  I  saw  our  bird  with  her  new 
husband  sitting  close  together  side  by  side,  she  on  the  nest. 

She  had  wooed  and  won.  He  accepted  the  office  of  foster¬ 
parent,  and  all  things  went  on  pleasantly.  The  eggs  were  in 
due  time  hatched.  The  young  ones  got  feathers  and  flew 
away,  and  for  years  afterwards  the  happy  pair  remained  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  rose-tree,  rearing  brood  after 
brood  in  comfort,  to  their  apparent  mutual  satisfaction. 

What  had  become  of  the  first  husband  was  a  question  that 
often  arose  in  our  minds,  and  fortunately,  after  some  weeks, 
I  found  out  the  mystery. 

Walking  one  day  in  the  grass  field  outside  of  the  garden 
wall,  I  came  upon  the  poor  blackbird,  lying  within  a  yard  of 
the  bottom  of  the  wall,  with  outstretched  wings,  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  decay.  I  took  him  up,  examined  him  carefully,  and 
soon  discovered  the  cause  of  his  death.  Deeply  imbedded  in 
the  left  pectoral  muscles  lay  a  swan’s  shot  or  a  small  pea-rifle 
bullet.  The  poor  bird,  after  receiving  his  mortal  wound,  had 
made  for  home,  and  nearly  reached  it,  but  to  surmount  the 
high  ten-foot  garden  fruit  wall  had  proved  a  task  beyond  his 
strength,  and  there,  in  a  direct  line  with  his  nest,  he  had 
fallen  exhausted,  and  died  in  the  very  attitude  of  flight. 

No  intelligent  person  can,  I  think,  read  and  reflect  upon 
this  little  tale  without  being  forced  to  admit  that  the  eight 
propositions  I  began  with  have  been  amply  proved. 
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THE  DEBBY  ROOKERY. 

Sir, — The  following  anecdote  may  interest  the  readers  of  the  Selborne 
Society  Letters.  My  uncle,  N.  Sowter,  Esq.,  of  Derby,  will  answer  for 
its  truth,  and  I  imagine  Gilbert  White  would  have  enjoyed  it.  A  few  years 
ago  a  rook  was  caught  (somewhere  near  the  town,  I  suppose),  and  kept  for 
some  time  as  a  caged  pet  by  a  boy  in  Derby.  But  its  capture  cost  it  a  leg. 
One  day,  however,  the  bird  escaped,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  it  till  the 
next  year,  when  it  came  back  to  the  town  with  a  mate.  Since  then  they 
have  increased  each  year,  and  there  is  now  a  rookery  in  the  centre  of  Derby  ! 

I  enclose  the  subscription  and  signature  of  a  new  member.  May  I  have  a 
few  more  members5  cards  ?  I  suppose  you  supply  all  the  members  with  the 
Selborne  Society  Letters.  They  are  very  interesting. 

Yours,  &c.,  [Miss]  G.  Joachim. 

Campden  Hill,  W. 

***  The  Selborne  Society  Letters  are  sent  free  by  post  to  all 
members  who  subscribe  2s.  6d.  and  upwards  per  annum. 


TOMTITS. 

In  many  parishes,  says  Yarrell,  a  price  used  to  be  paid  by  the  church¬ 
wardens  for  the  heads  of  Titmice,  on  account  of  the  damage  they  were 
supposed  to  do  to  the  garden  crops.  But  if  they  looked  at  the  buds,  they 
would  find  that  only  a  portion  wrere  eaten  ;  the  rest — sometimes  whole 
bushes — were  untouched.  The  fact  is,  the  Tomtit  does  not  care  for  the 
buds  ;  what  he  wants  is  a  different  sort  of  grub,  namely,  the  eggs  and  cater¬ 
pillars  of  the  currant  moth,  and  other  vermin  that  would  eat,  not  only  the 
buds  opened  by  the  Tits,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  bushes  ;  besides  providing 
for  a  still  more  numerous  progeny  next  year.  The  crops  of  Tomtits  may  be 
examined  without  finding  any  vegetable  substance.  They  are  filled  wTitk 
insect  and  animal  life,  and  prove  these  birds  to  be  the  gardener’s  best 
friends. 


AN  ANCIENT  FAMILY. 

In  the  year  1779  a  pair  of  Blue  Tits  built  their  nest  in  an  old  earthen¬ 
ware  bottle  that  had  been  left  to  drain  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  a  garden 
at  Oxbridge,  near  Stockton-on-Tees.  Here  they  raised  their  family,  and  the 
landlord,  without  raising  the  rent,  let  them  the  same  tenement  year  by  year, 
till  1822,  when  the  branches  of  the  tree  gave  way,  and  the  bottle  was 
removed  to  one  near  by,  and  the  tenancy  continued  till  1851.  In  that  year, 
through  some  oversight,  the  old  nest  was  not  cleared  out,  as  it  had  been 
every  year  before,  and  the  Tomtits,  having  a  proper  regard  for  cleanliness 
and  health, — “  sanitation,55  as  it  is  now  called, — declined  to  re-occupy  the  old 
tenement  till  it  was  put  into  good  tenantable  repair.  This  w7as  done,  and  the 
family  returned  to  the  old  bottle  in  1852,  and  have  continued  yearly  tenants 
ever  since,  a  period  of  more  than  a  century  !  How  many  millions  of  insect 
vermin  have  been  cleared  off  by  these  little  assistant  gardeners  ?  The 
liberality  of  the  good  landlord  has,  doubtless,  been  amply  repaid,  and  he 
and  his  family  have  learned  the  use  and  innocence  of  their  Blue  bottle  Tits. 
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TWO  WRONGS  DON’T  MAKE  A  RIGHT. 

She. 

If  by  the  fruit  we  know  the  tree, 

If  deeds  bespeak  the  heart’s  degree, 

I  dare  not  give  my  hand  to  thee  ! 

By  horrid  blast  of  hunter’s  horn 
You  fright  the  innocence  of  dawn  ; 

Sport’s  brutish  joys  have  Reason’s  scorn. 

The  useless  victims  flutt’ring  fall 
Before  the  “Bond  Street  Captain’s”  ball — 
A  gentle  outside  is  not  all. 

To  prove  a  skill  of  hand  and  eye, 

You  show  that  in  Love’s  alchemy 
You  lack  the  power  to  raise  a  sigh  l 


He. 

If  words  were  all,  my  democrat, 

An  angel  you  ;  but,  for  all  that, 

Just  look,  fair  creature,  on  your  hat  i 

Behold  its  feather’d  ornament — 

My  faith  !  ’tis  you  who  should  repent  ; 

For  better  cause  Sport’s  shot  is  spent ! 

We  do  not  murder  harmless  things, 

That  we  may  wear  their  pretty  wings 
Upon  our  vain  head-coverings. 

We  do  not  look  so  grieved  and  cry, 

In  righteous  tones,  ’gainst  cruelty, — 

When  our  own  deeds  our  words  belie  ! 

Our  sweet  wild  birds  are  now  but  few, 

Poor  birds  !  but  what  is  that  to  you, 

Who  go  for  Nature  to  the  Zoo  P 

What  matter  tho’  the  woods  be  dumb, 

And  God’s  bright  world  a  waste  become, 

So  long  as  Fashion  look  not  glum  ! 

Well,  wisdom  yet  has  much  to  do — 

When  woman’s  heart  turns  kind  and  true, 

Then  man’s,  perchance,  will  turn  so  too  ! 

Burton  Betham. 
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TEACH  CHILDREN  TO  LOVE  NATURE  BY  OBSERVING 

TREES  AND  FERNS. 

To  inculcate  a  love  of  nature  amongst  his  children  should  be  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  a  parent;  for  a  taste  for  the  delightful  pursuits  which,  of 
necessity,  will  lead  them  into  the  lanes  and  woods,  must  have  an  incalculable 
influence  for  good.  To  induce  this  love  of  Nature,  the  subjects  which  it  may 
be  desired  to  teach  children  should  be  so  handled  as  to  arrest  their  attention 
and  to  chain  their  interest  ;  and  this  could  scarcely  be  done  by  putting 
before  them  the  science  of  botany  in  its  most  unattractive  and  repellent  form, 
a  form  which  necessitates  the  preliminary  acquisition  of  hard  English  words 
and  a  host  of  Greek  and  Latin  names.  Care,  too,  must  be  taken  not  to 
confuse  the  child’s  mind  by  presenting  to  it,  in  the  first  instance,  too  great  an 
assemblage  even  of  the  beautiful  things  in  the  natural  world.  But  by 
leading  the  way  into  the  woods,  and  pointing  out  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  trees,  and  the  fascinating  gracefulness  of  ferns,  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
fix  the  attention,  and  arouse  the  interest,  and  having  once  proceeded  so  far, 
to  follow  on  from  subject  to  subject,  unveiling  new  beauties  and  fresh 
sources  of  delight  at  every  step. — Trees  and  Ferns ,  by  G,  F.  Heath. 


GATHERING  WILD  FLOWERS 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 


Dear  Sir, — I  have  only  just  come  across  the  three  issues  of  the  Selborne 
Society  Letters.  Such  an  honest  effort  to  do  a  great  good  could  not  have 
been  better  timed,  or  commenced  in  a  manner  more  delightful,  or  mor 
likely  to  appeal  to  all  our  hearts.  It  seems  most  curious,  and  yet  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the  chief  culprits  as  regards  the 
destruction  of  wild  flowers,  ferns,  and  birds  and  insects,  are  those  who  in 
their  hearts  have  most  sympathy  and  love  for  them.  One  of  those  benighted 
beings,  though  I  suppose  they  form  the  majority  of  our  fellow- creatures,  on 
whom  the  quiet  beauty  and  serene  loveliness  of  the  country  is  lost,  to  whom 
a  growing  field  in  June  is  but  a  field  of  grass,  to  whom  the  loveliest  dell  in 
Devonshire  is  only  worthy  of  notice  if  he  wants  a  quiet  smoke  and  read,  whose 
only  manner  of  distinction  among  birds  is  “  large  ”  or  “  small,”  to  whom  all 
sea-birds  are  “gulls,5'  all  water-birds  “dabchicks,”  and  all  wild  flowers  simply 
as  the  grass  under  his  feet  — such  a  one,  though  much  to  be  pitied,  is  quite 
innocent  of  the  posies  of  dead  wild  flowers  by  the  wayside,  or  the  ghastly 
arrays  of  ill-stuffed  birds  and  beasts  in  musty  cupboards  and  on  bookshelves 
at  home,  or  heaps  of  unfortunate  little  butterflies  which  never  get  as  far  as 
the  setting-board.  No  ;  such  sights  as  these  are  generally  the  work  of  those 
who  love  the  things  of  nature  “not  wisely,  but  too  well.”  True,  they  may 
have  that  delightful  gift  of  sense  and  observation  which  makes  every  bird 
that  flies  across  their  path  a  joy  and  a  thing  to  be  observed,  ever}7  flower  and 
insect  they  see  an  object  of  interest,  with  a  little  history  of  its  own,  but,  like 
Mother  Eve,  they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  seeing  without  wanting  to  possess 
more  than  is  necessary  to  them  or  good  for  others.  What  is  it  then  that  is 
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needed  in  our  rambles  and  excursions  ?  Is  it  not  a  thoughtful  love  for  these 
things  ?  We  do  not  mean  to  be  wasteful  with  the  flowers,  or  to  kill  life  for 
the  mere  sake  of  killing,  but  we  act  first  and  think  afterwards  ;  we  want  more 
sense  in  the  matter.  South  Devonshire,  and  rural,  beautiful  southern  Surrey 
are  well  known  and  well-loved  friends  of  mine,  and  I  owe  them  much,  but  I 
should  be  hopelessly  in  debt  to  them,  if  they  called  me  to  account  for  all 
their  flowers,  and  birds,  and  butterflies  that  I  have  thoughtlessly  enjoyed 
picking  and  catching,  only  to  leave  behind  to  die.  I  talk,  perhaps,  as  if  I 
were  a  reformed  character,  and  if  you  will  accept  me  as  such,  I  would  olfer 
the  following  practical  suggestions,  which  I  think  can  scarcely  hinder  any 
one  from  enjoying  the  country  as  much  as  ever,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  carry  out  the  objects  which  your  Society  have  in  view  : — 

1.  When  in  the  country  do  not  ruthlessly  pull  up  and  pick  every  flower 

you  come  across  when  you  first  set  off.  Gather  your  flowers  if  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  when  they  will  be  less  likely 
to  die,  and  when  you  are  more  likely  to  get  the  best  the  locality 
affords. 

2.  Do  not  entirely  denude  one  place  of  flowers,  whatever  they  may 

be,  when  by  taking  a  few  from  different  places  you  can  avoid 
damaging  the  appearance  of  the  spot. 

3.  Do  not  pluck  flowers  which  by  nature  fade  directly,  such  as  wood 

anemones  and  wood  sorrel,  which  never  look  half  so  well  in  vases 
as  in  their  native  place. 

4.  Do  not  dig  up  flower  roots  at  the  time  of  flowering,  a  most  common 

and  pernicious  practice  ;  it  is  the  worst  possible  time  for  trans¬ 
planting. 

5.  If  a  locality  is  noted  as  the  home  of  a  particular  species,  do  not,  as 

is  generally  done,  make  it  your  aim  to  dig  up,  shoot,  or  destroy 
all  you  can  find. 

6th  and  lastly.  Nature  is  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  common 
sense,  therefore  let  your  common  sense  govern  your  love  of  nature ; 
all  these  fragile  lovely  things  are  at  our  mercy,  therefore  let  us  be 
merciful. 

I  shall  be  glad,  sir,  to  know  the  ways  and  means  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Selborne  Society.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Wandsworth.  Herbert  M.  Ellis. 


/ 

HOLIDAY  NATURAL  HISTORY  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

“The  request  which  ‘Town  Mouse’  makes  for  some  information  as  to 
the  best  cheap  books  on  Natural  History  to  place  in  the  hands  of  boys  and 
girls  during  their  country  holidays  is  one  which  many  parents  are  tempted 
to  make,  and  which  shows  how  ignorant  they  are  of  the  books  which  their 
children  might  most  advantageously  and  appropriately  read.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  books  for  boys  and  girls,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  probably 
stands  first.  His  ‘  Common  Objects  of  the  Country,’  ‘  Boy’s  Own  Book  of 
Natural  History,’  ‘Lane  and  Field,’  and  ‘Common  Objects  of  the  Sea  Shore’ 
(I  think  the  last  title  is  correct)  are  admirable  works  and  easily  obtainable. 
Then  there  are  Mr.  W.  Houghton’s  ‘  Country  Walks  of  a  Naturalist  with 
his  Children,’  and  ‘Seaside  Walks  of  a  Naturalist  with  his  Children.’  If  a 
work  on  Zoology  is  wanted  there  is  Mayne  Reid’s  ‘  Quadrupeds,’  written 
especially  for  the  young  ;  if  the  deep  sea,  there  is  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne’s 
admirable  little  volume,  ‘  The  Ocean  and  its  Wonders.’  White’s  ‘  Selborne’ 
would  not  be  out  of  place.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

Members  are  asked  to  promote  the  distribution  of  the  Letters  as  much  as 
possible  before  and  during  the  holidays. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  “  To  the  Selborne  Society,”  and  applications 
for  Cards,  Leaflets,  and  Notices  must  be  sent  to  Mrs.  George  A.  Musgrave 
(for  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer). — Postal  Order  Office,  Uxbridge  Road, 
Norland  Square. — Cheques  to  be  crossed  “  &  Co.” — Prospectuses  cannot  be 
forwarded  post-free. 

Subscriptions  paid  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  1886  are  now  considered 
due.  It  is  convenient  to  make  subscriptions  payable  in  January  and  July. 

Members  who  have  articles  or  letters  in  journals  or  magazines  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  Selborne  Society  are  asked  to  kindly  permit  their  re¬ 
publication  in  the  S.  S.  Letters.  Articles  or  paragraphs  in  newspapers 
should  be  marked. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Correspondents. 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  payer. 

Contributions  will  be  rejected  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
writers  are  attached  for  publication  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 

Anecdotes  must  be  authenticated. 

Works  forwarded  to  the  Selborne  Society  must  be  marked  “for  review,” 
or  “  exchange,”  or  “  for  the  use,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  note  that  all  MSS.  should  be  sent  in  the 
first  week  of  every  month  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  George  A.  Musgrave, 
Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  45,  Holland  Park,  W.  (marked  Ed.  S.S.L.),  from  whom 
Prospectuses,  Members’  Cards,  &c.,  can  be  obtained. 

A  copy  of  the  Selborne  Letters  is  supplied  post  free  to  every  Sub¬ 
scriber  of  half-a-crown  and  upwards,  and  extra  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Printers. 

N.B. — The  Council  is  not  responsible  for  the  publications  of  other 
Societies  which  may  be  sent  out  with  the  S.  S.  Letters,  and  Members  are 
requested  not  to  use  them  for  that  purpose.  All  the  publications  of  the 
S.  S.  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  Hon.  Sec. 
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September,  1887.  [ Price  One  Fenny, 


THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  BIRDS  FOR  ADORNMENT. 

AS  the  statements  concerning  the  unnecessary  destruction 
of  harmless  and  useful  birds  for  ornamental  purposes, 
published  by  ourselves  and  the  Audubon  Society  of  North 
America"  during  the  past  and  present  year,  have  not  been 
contradicted,  we  feel  justified  in  asking  our  patronesses  and 
members  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  special  effort  to  prevent 
a  return  to  a  fashion  which  has  been  proved  to  be  wasteful, 
cruel,  and  demoralising. 

We  ask  our  members  to  kindly  use  their  personal  influence 
with  their  friends,  and  to  distribute  hundreds  of  extra  copies 
of  the  present  number,  and  of  No.  4,  together  with  the 
leaflets  which  we  have  published.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
supply  subscribers  of  2s.  6d.  with  extra  numbers  of  the 
Selborne  Society  Letters  free  of  cost,  therefore  we  suggest 
that  they  should  purchase  copies  direct  from  Messrs. 
Wyman,  and  dispose  of  them  through  local  booksellers  and 
librarians,  and  use  every  means  to  bring  the  facts  before  all 
classes. 

Owing  to  the  generosity  of  many  members,  we  are  enabled 
to  issue  the  leaflets,  “  Birds  and  Bonnets  ”  and  ^Woman’s 
Heartlessness/'’  free  (postage  being  prepaid),  during  the  rest 
of  the  year. 


“OSPREY.” 

The  use  of  feathers  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  person  has 
generally  been  considered  one  of  the  characteristics  of  savage 
races.  It  has  remained  for  the  present  generation  to  witness 
the  slaughter  of  myriads  of  birds  for  the  decoration  of  civilised 
women. 

To  those  barbarians  in  petticoats  whom  one  reads  of  as  going 
to  balls  in  dresses  ornamented  with  numbers  of  robins  or 
swallows — harmless  insect-eating  birds — it  is  useless  to  appeal, 
as  the  mere  fact  of  their  appearance  in  such  costumes  proves 
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them  to  be  devoid  of  any  feeling  except  that  of  personal 
vanity;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
countrywomen  to  the  shameful  massacre  of  birds  for  which 
they  are  mainly  responsible.  It  is  ignorance  of  the  facts 
attending  this  bird-murder  which  induces  them  still  to 
encourage  a  barbarous  fashion,  and  I  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  my  duty  to  bring  before  the  public  some  recent  facts  which 
have  been  this  week  published  in  the  Ault,  the  journal  of  the 
American  Ornithologists’  Union. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  decorations  in  hats  and  bonnets  of 
the  present  day  is  a  bunch  of  the  feather-plumes  known  as 
<c  Osprey.”  Perhaps  the  ladies  who  wear  these  plumes  have 
fancied  that  they  really  came  from  the  osprey  or  fishing-eagle 
(Pandion  Naiicetus).  Such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  plumage  of 
the  genuine  osprey  is  harsh  and  coarse,  and  could  not  be  used 
by  plumassiers,  even  if  the  scarcity  of  the  bird  did  not  render 
it  impossible  to  procure  a  supply  of  feathers  at  all.  The  long 
plumes,  misnamed  “  Osprey  ”  by  the  dealers,  are  taken  from 
the  egrets  and  smaller  herons,  who  wear  them  for  a  short  time 

O  y 

only,  during  the  nesting  season.  These  beautiful  birds  breed 
generally  in  companies,  or  u  rookeries,”  as  they  are  called,  and 
one  of  the  principal  nesting-places  was  Florida.  So  great, 
however,  has  been  the  demand  for  Osprey  ”  plumes  by  the 
ladies  of  Europe  and  America  that  these  heron  rookeries  have 
been  all  but  destroyed  by  professional  gunners.  As  the  long 
and  delicate  feathers  are  only  donned  during  the  breeding 
season,  it  is  at  the  latter  time  of  year  the  massacre  takes  place 
around  the  nests,  with  such  results  as  the  following,  culled  out 
of  the  pages  of  the  Auk. 

“  From  a  private  letter,”  writes  the  Editor,  <e  of  an  ornitho¬ 
logist,  recently  in  Florida,  we  select  the  following  suggestive 
reference  to  the  destruction  of  herons  in  Florida :  f  Plume- 
hunters  have  destroyed  about  all  the  Florida  fe  rookeries.”  I 
saw  one  whole  wagonload  of  the  scapular  plumes  of  Ardea 
Wardi  at  one  point.  It  is  a  burning  shame,  and  it  would 
make  your  heart  ache  to  hear  the  wails  of  the  starving  young 
birds  whose  parents  have  been  killed.  Two  years  more  of  the 
present  work,  and  Ardea  Wardi,  as  well  as  the  large  and 
small  egrets,  will  be  as  scarce  as  Ardea  Wuerdemanni  is  now. 
Cannot  something  be  done  to  stop  such  wicked  slaughter  ?  3  ” 

Let  the  public  reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  a  number  of 
birds  must  have  been  massacred  to  fill  a  wagon  with  the  little 
tufts  of  their  scapular  or  shoulder  feathers. 
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Mr.  Scott,  the  well-known  naturalist,  also  enumerates  many 
instances  of  the  same  reckless  slaughter.  Let  one  extract 
suffice  from  his  paper  on  our  “  Bird  Rookeries  of  Southern 
Florida” : — “But  one  afternoon,  when  Johnson  was  absent  from 
home  hunting,  one  old  Frenchman  above  referred  to, 
A.  Lecherallier,  came  in  with  a  boat,  and  deliberately  killed 
off  the  old  birds  as  they  were  feeding  their  young,  obtaining 
about  180  of  them.  The  young  about  three  weeks  old,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds  at  least,  and  utterly  unable  to 
care  for  themselves,  were  simply  left  to  starve  to  death  in 
their  nests,  or  to  be  eaten  by  raccoons  and  buzzards.”  This 
extract  refers  to  the  brown  pelican. 

If  Englishwomen  have  hitherto  worn  these  “  Osprey  ”  and 
other  plumes  in  ignorance  of  the  bird-murder  caused  by 
“  plume-hunters,”  I  contend,  sir,  that  after  reading  the  above 
extracts,  any  lady  who  buys  “  Osprey  ”  feathers  does  so  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  starved  nestlings  which  those  feathers 
represent,  and  becomes  an  abettor  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
parent  birds. 

R.  BOWDLER  SHARPE. 

British  Museum  (Natural  History),  July  25. 

— Standard ,  July  25. 

[Colonel  Paget  L’Estrange,  R.A.,  suggests  that  the  word 
“  Osprey  ”  .is  simply  “  Spray,”  confounded  with  “  Osprey,” 
and  used  by  the  plumassiers  to  distinguish  the  breeding  plumes 
from  other  feathers. — Editor.] 


PELICANS  AND  EGRETS. 

Of  pelicans  there  is  a  terrific  slaughter  carried  on  during  the  moulting 
season  in  Cambodia.  They  are  taken  in  enclosures,  and  from  one  to  two 
thousand  killed  nightly  for  about  a  week.  The  greyish  feathers  from  each  wing 
and  the  black  feathers  at  the  extremities  are  plucked  and  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  they  are  in  the  East  chiefly  made  into  fans.  These  feathers  are  in 
request  in  Europe,  as  they  take  dyes  readily. 

The  feathers  of  the  little  egret  heron  and  of  the  Ardea  alba  are  much 
esteemed  for  ornament.  To  show  the  large  employment  of  these  feathers, 
I  may  state  that  at  a  feather  sale  in  January,  1876,  the  feathers  sold,  on  a 
moderate  calculation  of  twenty  to  each  bird,  involved  the  slaughter  of 
9,700  herons,  all  from  India,  P.  L.  SIMMONDS. 

Extract  from  a  lecture  on  “  The  Trade  in  Feathers.’ — See  “Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,”  No.  1,700,  Vol.  XXXIII. 
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WHAT  THE  DOCTORS  THINK  AND  SAY. 

Fashion  versus  Science  and  Humanity. 

From  a  very  remote,  we  may  say  a  pre-liistoric,  period 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  human  beings  to  provide  themselves 
with  garments  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  creation.  From  a 
time  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  early,  animals  have  been  slain  to 
furnish  food  for  man.  In  our  own  day,  also,  both  practices 
exist  in  operation  side  by  side.  While,  however,  the  necessity 
of  flesh  as  an  article  of  diet  is  generally  admitted,  provided 
that  it  be  used  in  moderation  and  combined  with  vegetable 
food,  the  need  for  taking  the  life  of  animals  in  order  to 
clothe  the  body,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  obviated  by  the  progress  of  textile  industry,  which 
gives  us  as  woollen  fabrics  most  of  what  we  require  for  daily 
wear  without  depriving  a  living  creature  of  one  drop  of 
blood.  Fancy,  taste,  luxury,  utility, — one  or  all  of  these,  it  is 
true,  still  order  the  destruction  of  countless  fur-bearing  and 
feathered  beings  of  a  lower  grade  than  ourselves  ;  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that,  in  obeying  the  mandate,  at  all  events 
of  the  last-named  authority,  man  exceeds  the  privilege  of  his 
lordly  position.  When,  however,  we  find  him,  at  the  bidding 
of  new  fashions,  persecuting  the  life  of  some  harmless  and  to 
him  otherwise  useless  race  of  animals,  and  this  even  to  the 
extent  of  extermination,  we  blush  for  the  cruel  heart  of  our 
so-called  civilisation.  When,  for  instance,  little  birds  whose 
only  fault  is  their  beauty,  are  sacrificed  by  thousands  in  a  year 
in  order  that  their  feathers  or  their  bodies  should  adorn  the 
ci  softer  sex 33  of  our  species  in  hours  of  enjoyment,  we  are 
bound  in  creature-kindness  to  those  helpless  members  of  the 
worlds  great  family  to  contemn  the  barbaric  fancy  which  is 
so  heedless  in  its  self-esteem.  Artificial  substitutes  can  be 
found  for  ornaments  of  this  kind,  and  the  counterfeit  is  not 
by  any  means  a  despicable  imitation.  The  desire  for  their 
more  general  adoption  is  not,  we  are  sure,  limited  to  ourselves, 
nor  is  the  hope  that  other  Governments  will  copy  the  recent 
practice  of  our  own  by  restricting  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
which  has  already  lost  to  the  world  not  a  few  interesting  and 
beautiful  forms  of  animal  life. — Lancet ,  August  6,  1887. 
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THE  PETITION  FOE  EXTENSION  OF  CLOSE  TIME  FOR 

SEA-BIRDS. 

The  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  B.A.,  of  Nunburnholine,  Yorkshire,  whose  peti¬ 
tion  for  the  extension  of  the  close  time  for  sea-birds  from  1st  August  to 
1st  September  has  been  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  writes  us  that  the  petition  will  not  be  presented  during  the 
present  session,  and  that  the  public  have,  in  consequence,  more  time  for 
expressing  their  opinion  in  favour  of  it. 

We  wish  to  impress  upon  our  readers  that  the  petition  must  in  all  cases  be 
copied  in  writing,  and  that  at  the  very  least  two  signatures  must  be  written 
upon  the  same  paper  as  the  petition  itself,  to  which  lists  of  additional  names 
may  then,  and  then  only,  be  attached. 

Each  signature  must  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  petitioner  ;  one  person 
c/mnot  sign  for  another,  and  such  signature  will  invalidate  the  petition. 

The  petition  is  to  induce  the  House  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
magistrates  and  Home  Secretary  to  extend  the  close  time,  for  which  they 
have  sufficient  power  in  the  present  Wild  Birds’  Protection  Acts.  The 
magistrates  have  refused  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  to  extend  the  time,  and 
we  are  praying  the  House  to  take  the  matter  up  instead  of  them. 

George  A.  Musgrave. 


A  DISHUMANISING  AMUSEMENT. 

“Not  once  or  twice  only,  at  the  sea-side,  have  I  come  across  a  sad  and 
disgraceful  sight — a  sight  which  haunts  me  still — a  number  of  harmless  sea¬ 
birds  lying  defaced  and  dead  upon  the  sand,  their  white  plumage  red  with 
blood,  as  they  had  been  tossed  there,  dead  or  half-dead,  their  torture  and 
massacre  having  furnished  a  day’s  amusement  to  heartless  and  senseless  men. 
Amusement  !  I  say  execrable  amusement  !  All  killing  for  mere  killing 
sake  is  execrable  amusement.  Can  you  imagine  the  stupid  callousness,  the 
utter  insensibility  to  mercy  and  beauty  of  the  man  who,  seeing  those  bright, 
beautiful  creatures  as  their  white,  immaculate  wings  flash  in  the  sunshine 
over  the  blue 'waves,  can  go  out  in  a  boat  with  his  boys  to  teach  them  to 
become  brutes  in  character  by  finding  amusement — I  say  again  dishumanising 
amusement — by  wantonly  murdering  these  fair  birds  of  God,  or  cruelly 
wounding  them,  and  letting  them  fly  away  to  wait  and  die  in  lonely  places?  ” 
— Archdeacon  Farrar ,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Westminster  Abbey ,  June , 
1886.  - 


SEA-BIRD  SHOOTING. 


The  sea-bird  shooting  season  has  commenced  this  week  off  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  and  large  numbers  of  sportsmen  and  excursionists  have  visited  Flam- 
borough,  where  the  birds  are  uncommonly  numerous.  Many  thousands  have 
already  been  shot,  and  it  is  thought  there  will  this  year  be  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  these  beautiful  birds,  as  the  London  plumiers  and  the  taxider¬ 
mists  are  giving  higher  prices  for  them  than  in  past  seasons. — Morning 
Post ,  August ,  1887. 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  the  London  plumassiers  and  taxidermists 
are  obliged  to  give  higher  prices  for  their  victims,  as  it  proves  that  there  are 
little  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  trade  which  were  absent  in  1886. 


THE  WILD  BIRDS  OF  WALES. 

In  1869,  Bishop  Thirlwall  wrote  thus: — “The  massacre  of  sea-fowl, 
involving  the  starvation  of  many  more  myriads  of  their  bereaved  young,  all 
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for  the  sake  of  a  little  additional  ornament  for  ladies’  bonnets,  fills  me  with 
grief  and  indignation.  I  conjure  you  never  to  wear  a  single  feather  that  has 
been  so  obtained,  and  to  use  all  your  influence  to  dissuade  your  friends  from 
doing  so.”  How  he  would  have  rejoiced  in  his  heart  to  have  seen  his  words 
bear  fruit  nearly  twenty  years  later  in  the  following  notice  : — 

The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  in  Anglesey. — An  official  notice 
has  been  issued  stating  that  the  close  time  for  all  wild  birds  named  in  the 
schedule  of  the  above  Act,  except  curlew,  diver,  lapwing,  mallard,  peewit, 
plover,  pochard,  snipe,  teal,  widgeon,  wild  duck,  and  woodcock,  is  extended 
by  an  order  of  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State  as  regards  the 
county  of  Anglesey,  so  as  to  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  March  and  to  end  on 
the  1st  day  of  October.  Consequently,  seagulls  and  various  other  birds  may 
not  be  killed  until  October  1 . — Shooting  Times . 


A  FOOLISH  FASHION. 

It  is  in  August  that  the  shape'  of  winter  bonnets,  and  possibly  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  winter  skirts,  are  irrevocably  decreed.  The  secret  is  generally 
kept  till  milliners  and  modistes  by  a  sudden  and  general  effort  flash  their 
“  novelties  ”  on  their  clients.  One  secret  has  unfortunately  oozed  out  already. 
It  may  be  quite  without  foundation  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  grey  feathers 
of  sea-gulls  will  be  very  much  used  next  season  for  trimmings.  So  far  as 
the  birds  are  concerned,  rumour  is  as  disastrous  as  fact,  and  preparations 
must  now  be  made  for  the  coming  autumn.  They  are  being  made  with 
great  promptitude  and  activity.  It  was  only  last  week  that  the  shooting  of 
sea-fowls  commenced,  and  all  along  the  coast  the  guns  were  active  and  the 
slaughter  great.  To  the  natural  desire  of  the  British  tourist  “  to  kill 
something  ”  has  this  year  been  added  the  incentive  that  he  can  easily  sell 
his  game.  Taxidermists  are  giving  better  prices  for  sea-fowls,  and  this  kind 
of  practical  demand  is  sure  to  result  in  prompt  and  adequate  supply.  It  is 
really  sad  to  think  of  the  amount  of  mischief  that  this  foolish  fashion  may 
produce.  Some  years  ago  when  grebe  muffs  were  “the  rage,”  that  rage 
nearly  extinguished  a  beautiful  race  of  birds.  The  sea-gulls  all  along  our 
coasts  are  both  useful  and  lovely  to  look  at.  No  grumbling  fisherman  takes 
up  jiis  parable  against  them,  or  follows  the  gardener  in  his  crusade  against 
his  winged  enemies.  We  don’t  wTant  them  scared  from  our  coasts,  even  in 
the  interests  of  a  passing  fashion. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


SMALL  BIRDS  AS  INSECT-DESTROYERS. 

Dealing  with  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  small  birds  in  assisting  the 
extinction  of  Aporia  crateegi,  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  says  he  has  collected  in 
Kent  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  has  never 
seen  any  bird  but  a  sparrow  attempt  to  catch  a  butterfly.  Nor  has  he  ever 
known  a  small  bird  to  eat  a  large  caterpillar  if  it  could  get  one  that  could 
be  more  easily  swallowed.  “  Of  our  indigenous  species,”  he  says,  “  the  robin 
and  the  great  tit  certainly  select  green  caterpillars  in  preference  to  others, 
and,  when  feeding  their  young,  I  have  watched  both  these  birds  with  their 
mouths  full  of  the  green  pests  of  the  gooseberry  and  currant.  From  observa¬ 
tion  of  cage-birds,  I  should  say  that  the  finches  certainly  show  a  similar 
preference,  the  green  larvae  of  Mamestra  being  chosen  before  the  brown, 
though  all  are  greedily  devoured.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 
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CRAZY  FOR  BIRDS. 

HOW  THEY  BUY  SPARROWS,  REED  BIRDS,  FROGS,  AND  CHOPS  IN 

WASHINGTON  MARKET. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  number  of  small  birds  about  the  size  of 
sparrows  dressed  and  for  sale  last  week  in  Washington  Market.  On  inquiry  I 
learned  that  they  were  real  sparrows,  and  that  a  large  trade  is  now  carried  on 
in  these  birds  as  a  food-supply.  Sparrow  pie  is  said  to  be  growing  in  favour 
as  a  popular  dish.  There  will  be  no  mourning  over  the  loss  of  these  birds,  as 
they  drive  away  all  song-birds,  and  do  immense  damage.  Boys  are  said  to 
get  a  cent  apiece  for  each  sparrow. 

The  above  announcement  from  the  pen  of  a  Washington  Market  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  recently  joined  the  church,  [is  creating  great  activity  among 
lovers  of  poultry. 

A  Herald  reporter  dropped  down  to  the  market  yesterday  to  take  a  few 
notes  on  the  extraordinary  demand  for  sparrows.  Restaurant  superin¬ 
tendents,  boarding-house  keepers,  valets  for  up-town  bachelors,  and  epicures 
from  the  hotels  were  jostling  poor  people  out  of  line  to  get  the  first  pick  of 
birds  just  in  from  the  country. 

DECEPTION. 

“  Of  course,”  said  one ’of  the  bird-dealers  aside  to  the  reporter,  “you 
understand  that  when  our  customers  demand  sparrows  we  have  to  supply 
the  demand,  even  if  there  is  nothing  but  chickens  on  hand.  To  tell  the 
truth,  there  has  been  no  sparrows  in  market  this  season,  and  pigeons  have 
only  just  begun  to  arrive  in  small  lots.  They  will  be  abundant  in  April. 

“  When  a  fresh  young  man  picks  up  a  pigeon  or  a  brace  of  snipe,  and 
says,  ‘  Give  me  two  dozen  of  these  sparrows — durn  the  price,’  I  wraps  up 
the  pigeons,  and  he  goes  home  happy.  There  is  many  a  man  comes  here 
marketing  when  his  wife  is  sick  who  can’t  tell  sparrows  from  pork  chops.  The 
other  day  the  husband  of  a  swell  boarding-house  keeper  told  me  confidentially 
that  he  had  a  lot  of  new  boarders  who  had  paid  two  weeks  in  advance, 
and  he  wanted  to  give  them  a  bird  dinner.  He  wanted  to  paralyse  ’em. 

4  I’ll  take  sixteen  pounds  of  these  sparrows,’  he  said,  picking  up  some  Jersey 
chickens.  ‘I  heard  that  sparrows  are  flooding  the  market.’  You  bet  I 
gave  him  what  he  wanted.” 

LIES. 

While  the  reporter  was  watching  the  scene,  a  Wild  West  looking  man  from 
the  east  side  came  up  and  began  to  recall  the  old  days  when  he  fired  into  a 
flock  of  pigeons  out  West  and  brought  down  barrels  of  ’em  at  a  time. 
“  Many  and  many  a  time,”  he  said,  “  we  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  cloudy 
or  clar  until  me  and  dad  had  shot  holes  through  the  clouds  of  pigeons  and 
let  daylight  touch  the  ’arth.  Wall,  stranger,  you  may  put  me  up  a  dozen 
of  these  yar  skinned  squawbs,”  said  the  grizzly  hunter,  laying  down  a  dressed 
frog.  Investigation  proved  that  the  Wild  West  hunter  belonged  to  a 
Bowery  show  where  they  shot  buffalo  and  robbed  stages  every  hour  in  the 
day. 

“There  is  nothing  like  lettin’  good  customers  have  their  own  way,” 
resumed  the  poultry  dealer.  “  It  makes  them  feel  better  and  think  a  heap 
more  of  you.  If  a  man  comes  here  and  picks  up  a  snipe,  saying,  ‘  how 
much  for  wild  humming  birds  ?  ’  I  says,  ‘  Sixty  cents  a  pound.’  The  man 
buys  ’em  and  goes  off  satisfied.  If  I  told  him  the  truth,  he’d  look  at  me  as 
if  1  wars  lying  and  go  home  blue.  Besides,  I’d  lose  a  customer. 

“  The  other  day  a  reporter  came  down  here  when  I  was  unpacking  a,  barrel 
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of  plover.  He  says,  4  Reed  birds  or  sparrows  ?  ’  I  smiles.  Then  he  says, 
‘Sparrows,  I’ll  bet.  Yes,  they  are  sparrows  ;  I’ve  killed  lots  of  ’em  in 
Central  Park.  Give  me  two  dozen,  and  I’ll  write  a  corking  article  about 
’em.’  So  the  reporter  took  the  birds,  and  business  has  been  booming  ever 
since.  The  press  is  a  hull  team,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.” — JSew  York 
Herald. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BARN-OWL. 

Dwellers  in  the  country  for  whom  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature  have 
any  attraction  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
late  years  of  many  of  our  most  beautiful  and  interesting  birds  and  beasts, 
once  fairly  abundant.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  our  old  and  tried  friend, 
the  once  common  white  or  barn  owl,  a  bird  whose  value  to  the  farmer  as 
a  destroyer  of  rats  and  mice  can  hardly  be  duly  appreciated,  or  it  would 
surely  receive  more  encouragement,  and  means  would  be  taken  to  induce  it 
again  to  make  its  abode  in  its  old  haunts  about  our  barns  and  other  farm 
buildings.  If  every  farm  had,  at  least,  its  pair  of  barn-owls  and  weazels  (or 
mouse-hunts,”  as  they  are  aptly  called  here  in  Suffolk)  were  allowed  to 
live  and  hunt  their  prey  unmolested,  instead  of  being  almost  everywhere 
hunted  down  and  destroyed,  it  would  probably  go  far  towards  enabling  us 
eventually  to  dispense  with  tlmhateful,  but  now  general,  practice  of  poisoning. 
This  means  of  destroying  rats  and  mice,  farmers,  as  every  one  knows,  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  by  reason  of  the  destruction  by  gamekeepers 
(in  many  cases  to  the  verge  of  extermination)  of  the  mousers  and  rat¬ 
catchers  provided  by  nature,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
rats  and  mice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  poisoned  mice  are  too 
often  found  and  devoured  with  fatal  consequences  by  hedgehogs,  weazels, 
stoats,  owls,  &c.,  and  thus  become  a  means  of  still  further  reducing  the 
numbers  of  these  and  other  interesting  creatures,  which,  though  classed  by 
keepers  under  the  far  too  comprehensive  denomination  of  ‘‘vermin,”  yet 
probably  do  quite  as  much,  and  some  of  them  decidedly  more,  good  than 
harm. 

The  present  scarcity  of  the  barn-owl  has  attracted  the  notice  of 
ornithologists  in  other  parts  of  England  as  well  as  in  Suffolk.  Though  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  homestead  generally,  it  is  about  the  stackyard 
that  the  invaluable  services  of  this  bird  are  most  strikingly  exemplified.  A 
good  cat  soon  finds  out  which  stacks  contain  mice,  and  sits  watching  with 
wonderful  patience  for  such  stragglers  as  may  haply  come  within  reach  of 
her  powerful  and  unerring  spring,  or  drop  to  the  ground  ;  but  most  of  these 
little  depredators  are  above  and  beyond  her  reach,  and  here  the  wonderful 
dexterity  of  the  “  winged  cat  ”  comes  into  play.  YVhen  the  dews  of  evening 
have  tempted  the  mice  to  the  edge  of  the  stack  to  drink,  down  he  comes 
with  easy  and  buoyant,  but  perfectly  noiseless,  flight,  and  sweeps  round  the 
stacks  in  quest  of  his  prey  ;  then  woe  betide  every  rat  or  mouse  which 
comes  within  range  of  his  saucer  eyes.  Of  the  immense  number  of  these 
creatures  destroyed  by  a  single  pair  of  owls,  especially  during  the  nesting 
season,  the  following  will  perhaps  give  some  idea,  as  well  as  of  the  harmless 
nature  of  these  birds  as  regards  game.  Tn  a  paper  by  Mr.  Norgate,  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists’  Society,  that  gentle¬ 
man  states  that  out  of  about  thirty  nests  examined  by  himself  not  one 
contained  the  remains  of  any  game  bird ,  and  again  in  an  article  on  the  food 
of  birds  ( Zoologist ,  1881,  page  314),  he  writes  as  follows  : — “  One  nest 
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was  supplied  with  twenty  fresh  rats,  all  killed  in  one  night.  Other  nests 
were  supplied,  some  with  rats  only,  some  with  mice  only.  One  nest  con¬ 
tained  many  bushels  of  the  remains  of  rats,  mice,  voles,  and  shrews,  and  a 
few  wire  worms.  The  owl,  too,  unlike  the  gentleman  with  the  long  spoon, 
works  for  us  gratis  ;  all  he  asks  in  return  for  his  services  is  to  be  allowed 
the  use  of  some  dark  and  retired  retreat,  inaccessible  to  boys,  where  he  can 
enjoy  his  daily  sleep  secure  from  all  disturbance. 

But  it  is  not  the  farmer  only  who  benefits  by  the  presence  of  these 
birds ;  as  destroyers  of  rats  they  do  the  gamekeeper  great  service. 
The  latter  knows  only  too  well  what  havoc  a  single  doe  rat,  with 
young  ones,  will  make  among  the  young  pheasants  (not  to  mention 
ducklings  and  chickens).  Yet  (in  some  cases,  at  least,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  in  many),  instead  of  protecting  and  encouraging  these  useful 
allies  in  return  for  their  good  services,  the  keepers  actually  destroy 
both  owls  and  their  nests,  utterly  regardless  of  the  penalty  thus  incurred 
under  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act,  a  measure  which  in  some  country 
places,  at  least,  would  seem,  to  judge  from  appearances,  never  to  have 
been  even  heard  of.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known  that 
under  this  Act  the  penalty  for  killing  an  owl  of  any  species  whatsoever 
during  the  close  season  is  twenty  shillings.  I  have  known  a  case  where  a 
keeper  destroyed  a  whole  brood  of  newly-fledged  young  of  that  beautiful 
bird,  the  long-eared  owl,  by  following  them  up  (guided  by  their  oft-repeated 
cry)  and  shooting  them  one  after  another  till  all  were  killed.  Nor  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  this  is  an  isolated  case.  Another  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  the 
white  owl  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  venerable 
pollard  ash  and  other  trees,  which  in  former  times  must  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  planted  in  the  low  meadow-lands  of  Suffolk,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  fuel,  when  coals  were  expensive  luxuries.  These,  when  partially 
decayed  and  hollowed  out  by  age,  became  favourite  retreats  and  nurseries 
for  owls,  particularly  so  when  their  vast  spreading  heads  were  overgrown 
with  a  thick  canopy  of  ivy,  always  a  favourite  plant  with  these  birds.  Then 
again  the  old- barns,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  owls,  are, 
like  the  big  old  pollards,  in  many  parts  wearing  out,  and  seldom  replaced, 
to  the  great  loss  and  detriment  not  only  of  our  old  friend  of  the  downy 
plumage,  but  also  of  the  once  famous  Suffolk  scenery  in  which  both  were 
such  characteristic  objects.  The  barn-owl,  too,  is  from  his  tameness  a  very 
easy  bird  to  shoot,  or,  at  least,  to  get  a  shot  at.  Unfortunately  for  himself 
he  has  a  habit  of  flying  slowly  round  a  person  at  only  a  few  yards’  distance, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  good  look  at  him,  sometimes,  doubt¬ 
less,  paying  for  his  curiosity  with  his  life. 

There  is  yet  another  evil  with  which  this  beautiful  but  ill-fated  bird 
has  to  contend,  and  this  is  no  other  than  the  inexorable  tyrant  “  fashion,” 
under  whose  decree  ladies’  hats  must  be  adorned  with  the  feathers  of  various 
beautiful  birds  (owls  included).  The  wearers,  no  doubt,  in  very  many  cases, 
do  not  give  a  thought  to  the  inevitable  slaughter  of  the  innocents  which 
such  a  custom  demands,  or  they  would  be  the  first  to  discourage  this 
despoiling  of  our  woods  and  hedges  of  their  choicest  ornaments. 

For  the  purpose  of  attracting  owls  and  inducing  them  to  remain,  I  maybe 
allowed  perhaps  to  suggest  the  placing  of  strong,  rough  boxes  (say  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and  not  less  than  twelve  inches 
high)  high  up  inside  the  roofs  of  barns  and  other  lofty  old  buildings,  with 
the  entrance-hole  away  from  the  prevailing  light  (which  is  most  important). 
I  need  hardly  add  that  they  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  boys.  Boxes  or 
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small  barrels  fixed  high  up  in  old  ivy-clad  pollards  have,  I  believe,  been 
tried  with  success,  but  whether  the  birds  so  attracted  were  of  the  present 
species  or  the  rarer  (as  far  as  Suffolk  is  concerned)  tawny  or  brown  owl  I 
do  not  recollect.  The  great  point,  however,  must  be  to  stop  the  destruction 
of  owls  and  their  nests  by  keepers — for  while  this  is  allowed  the  providing 
of  accommodation  for  these  birds  is  labour  lost,  and  must  frequently  end 
in  discouragement  and  disappointment ;  yet,  as  it  necessitates  so  little  trouble 
or  expense,  the  plan  would  surely  be  worth  a  trial  in  some  districts.  Not  long 
since  a  well-known  Essex  naturalist  occupying  a  particularly  influential 
position  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  owner  of  a  strictly-preserved 
estate  to  prevent  the  killing  of  these  useful  birds  by  his  keepers,  who 
thenceforth  received  orders  not  to  molest  them  in  any  way.  This  he 
accomplished  by  daily  taking  the  owner  to  the  owls’  nests  for  some  time, 
and  showing  him  the  remains  of  the  prey  brought  there  for  the  nestlings, 
thus  convincing  him  of  the  harmlessness  of  these  birds.  That  owls  of  some 
species  have  occasionally  been  known  to  pick  up  a  young  pheasant  or  partridge 
it  is  not  attempted  to  deny,  but  such  exceptional  cases,  though  sure  to  be 
made  the  most  of  by  the  keepers,  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  good  done 
in  destroying  rats  ;  in  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  owls  of  all  kinds 
deserve  protection,  instead  of  the  senseless  persecution  they  commonly 
receive.  G.  T.  ROPE. 

Ipswich  J  ournal.  _ _ _ _ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW  TO  FORM  BRANCH  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sir,  —As  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  how  a  Branch  of 
this  Society  may  be  established,  let  me  give  you  some  details  of  the  way  in 
which  I  went  to  work  to  form  a  Branch  in  this  city.  After  I  had  read  some 
correspondence  in  the  London  Standard ,  and  contributed  a  letter  bearing 
upon  plant-destruction,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  practical  way  of 
giving  effect  to  the  desire  to  assist  in  saving  rare  plants  from  extermination 
was  to  get  together  a  local  committee,  who  would  carry  out  the  principles 
enumerated  by  the  Selborne  Society. 

After  conferring  with  one  or  two  of  our  leading  naturalists,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Bath  Chronicle,  informing  its  readers  that  a  Branch  was  about 
to  be  formed,  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  such  action,  and  asking  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  rare  birds  and  plants  to  help  me 
in  my  undertaking.  I  next  invited  one  of  the  principal  landowners  in  this 
district  to  act  as  president.  Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  not  only 
the  name  but  the  kindly  co-operation  of  this  gentleman — -who  is  a  country 
squire  of  the  good  old  English  sort — I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  getting 
together  a  few  vice-presidents  and  a  committee  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
a  thoroughly  representative  character.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  thus  far,  and 
obtained  a  few  members  in  addition,  I  called  a  general  meeting,  submitted  to 
them  a  few  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Branch,  appointed  its  officers, 
and  so  launched  our  Society.  It  has  only  been  in  existence  about  two  months, 
and  yet  we  now  number  upwards  of  150  members,  and  have  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  for  our  patron.  Preliminary  expenses,  such  as  postage,  &c.,  are 
easily  met  if  the  founder  will  only  lend  to  himself  two  or  three  pounds  until 
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his  Branch  is  fully  under  weigh  ;  he  can  then  recoup  himself.  One  thing  I 
would  suggest  that  he  should  avoid,  and  that  is,  sending  the  Society's 
leaflets,  &c.,  in  the  first  instance  by  book  post.  People  are  so  much  addicted 
to  casting  the  printed  matter  they  are  sometimes  deluged  with  under  cover 
of  the  halfpenny  wrapper  into  the  waste-paper  basket  that  appeals  sent  in 
this  form  are  apt  to  be  neglected.  A  short  note  addressed  to  the  person 
you  wish  to  secure  as  a  coadjutor,  enclosed  with  one  or  two  of  the  Society's 
pamphlets  or  leaflets,  generally  brings  a  reply  more  or  less  satisfactory.  It 
is,  therefore,  true  economy  to  make  use  of  the  penny  in  preference  to  the 
halfpenny  post,  in  the  first  instance. 

I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  how  a  Branch  has  been,  and  may 
be,  formed. .  Different  circumstances  may  necessitate  different  modes  of 
proceeding,  but  the  modus  ojjerandi  need  only  vary  so  as  to  fit  in  with 
special  circumstances. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  this  Branch  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  is  desirous  to  aid  the  good 
cause  by  becoming  the  founder  of  a  Branch. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Gr.  WlIEATCROFT, 

Hon.  See.  and  Treasurer  Bath  Branch  of  the  Selborne  {society. 

As  we  know  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Wheatcroft,  who  is  himself  a 
botanist  and  microscopist,  has  been  thoroughly  successful,  we  have  but 
little  to  add.  We  beg  true  lovers  of  Nature  having  a  little  leisure  to  lose 
no  time  in  forming  Branches  in  Yorkshire,  North  and  South  Wales,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  North  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and,  indeed,  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  country. 

Kindred  associations,  both  national  and  local,  would  gain  in  strength  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Selborne  Society,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
overrate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  example  of  a  few  members 
in  country  and  seaside  towns  and  villages  ever  ready  to  unite  in  the 
endeavour  to  check  unnecessary  destruction.  As  soon  as  the  funds  of  a 
Branch  admit  of  the  enlistment  of  associate  members  or  of  members 
subscribing  very  small  sums,  they  should  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

“Different  circumstances  may  necessitate  various  methods,"  but  without 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  by  moderate  yet. 
concerted  action,  a  reasonable  protection  of  Nature’s  gifts  from  those 
who  would  selfishly  destroy  them. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  our  correspondents  if  they  will  kindly 
forward  to  us  letters  or  papers  on  the  following  subjects 

The  manner  of  obtaining  larks. 

Bird-snaring. 

Against  the  shooting  of  such  birds  as  the  Hoopoe,  Golden  Oriole, 
Bittern,  &c.,  except  for  strictly  scientific  purposes. 

On  substitutes  for  plumage.  It  is  desirable  that  such  substitutes  should 
afford  in  the  course  of  their  preparation  work  for  skilled  and  unskilled 
labour.  Plumage  is  sold  at  an  enormous  profit  on  the  prime  cost. 

The  number  for  October  will  probably  be  devoted  to  trees  and  flowers 
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Ac.,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  accounts  of  holiday  rambles,  and 
observations  made  on  unnecessary  injury  done  to  scenery. 

We  have  to  thank  Professor  Flower  for  the  published  account  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington ;  the  Head  Master  of 
Wellington  College  for  a  report  of  the  Wellington  College  Natural  History 
Society,  and  the  Pender  Prize,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  another  number  ; 
the  Head  Master  of  Harrow  for  offers  of  assistance  ;  the  Curator  of  the 
Caesarian  Natural  History  Museum  for  an  article  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Jersey ;  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Mr.  Wheatcroft,  Mr. 

Littlebov,  and  Mr.  Charles  Foster  for  MSS.  We  have  received  the  seventeenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Wellington  College  N.  H.  Society  ;  Syllabus  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Wood’s  Lectures  on  Natural  History  ;  Mr.  Knight’s 
Lecture  on  Birds,  &c.  (Ilfracombe) ;  N.  H.  Journal  and  School  Reporter , 
and  Wesley  Naturalist  and  Audubon  Magazine  for  July. 


RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

No  writer  on  rural  life  has  brought  the  smell  of  the  field  and  the  myriad 
eights  and  sounds  of  the  woods  so  distinctly  to  the  perception  of  the  reader 
.as  kindly,  generous  Richard  Jefferies.  After  years  of  bitter  suffering,  he  has 
died,  with  his  pen  still  wet,  as  it  were,  from  editing  Walter  Scott’s  shilling 
“  Selborne.”  His  savings  exhausted  on  the  expenses  entailed  by  illness,  he 
lived  with  painful  economy  on  the  waning  proceeds  of  his  work,  augmented 
by  contributions  from  old  friends,  and  has  at  last  succumbed,  leaving  Mrs. 
Jefferies  and  two  children, — Richard  Harold,  aged  twelve,  and  Phyllis,  aged 
six, — almost  unprovided  for.  Mrs.  Jefferies  is  obviously  in  need  of  all 
that  assistance  which  would  have  been  as  readily  given  to  her  late  husband  by 
.all  true  naturalists  ;  therefore,  already  two  funds  have  been  started  for  her 
benefit — one  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  to  which  journal  Jefferies  was  a 
frequent  contributor,  and  another  by  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
his  native  county.  The  former  fund  has  been  commenced  by  an  anonymous 
•contribution  of  <£100,  and  the  latter  by  donations  from  Lord  Roden  and  the 
Hon.  Percy  Wyndham.  As  there  are  so  many  lovers  of  Nature  and  generous 
persons  amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  Selborne  Society,  we  feel  sure  that 
•a  “  Selborne  Fund  for  Mrs.  J efteries  ”  will  meet  with  general  approval. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  will  gladly  receive  and  acknowledge  any  sums  which 
may  be  sent  to  him  for  this  purpose. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  ( continued ). 

Miss  Eastwood,  Miss  Jane  Escombe,  Miss  Fawkes,  Mrs.  Fergusson,  Miss 
L.  E.  Fisher,  Miss  Foawkes,  Mrs.  Foley,  Mrs.  Follit.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Fowler, 
E.  B.  Franceys,  Esq.,  Miss  Fox,  Herbert  Gardener,  Rev.  J.  S.  Gale,  M.A., 
Mrs.  Greenwood,  Miss  E.  M.  Gunner,  Mrs.  B.  Hearn,  W.  H.  Hills,  Esq., 
Mrs.  Rosamond  Horsley,  Edward  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Hughes. 


Mrs.  Abbot.  W.  G.  Daffarn,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Austin.  Miss  Alice  Daffarn. 

St.  Clair  Baddeley,  Esq. 

In  the  report  for  1887  will  appear  a  list  of  subscribers  and  donors  to  the 
Society,  and  the  amount  of  each  subscription. 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  ROOTS  OF  FERNS  AND 

WILD  PLANTS. 

T"T7rE  have  this  month  to  call  attention  to  the  wanton 
Y  T  mischief  which  is  being  done  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  by  fern-dealers,  excursionists,  and  others,  by  the 
removal  of  the  roots  of  ferns  and  other  wild  plants.  We  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  whilst  we  condemn  the  wholesale  and 
ruthless  removal  of  ferns  from  their  habitats  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  greed  of  fern  dealers  and  collectors,  we  do  not 
condemn  the  transplanting  of  the  common  kinds,  taken  with 
discrimination,  from  hedgerows  or  moors,  where  they  might 
never  have  been  seen  except  by  the  occasional  wayfarer  or  the 
solitary  sportsman.  It  is  the  rarer  species  of  ferns  that  we 
are  most  anxious  about  ;  our  fear  being  that  such  species  as 
Tunbridge  filmy  fern  ( Htjmenopliyllum  Tunbridgense) ,  British 
maidenhair  (Adiantum  Gapillus- Veneris),  and  a  few  others, 
will  shortly  become  extinct  if  the  trade  in  them  continues  to 
be  carried  on  as  briskly  as  it  has  been  of  late  years.  Some  of 
the  lovely  spots  in  the  Midlands  have  been  deprived  of  their 
chief  charm  by  thoughtless  excursionists,”  many  of  whom 
have  too  frequently  uprooted  ferns  and  lilies  of  the  valley 
only  to  leave  them  behind  when  the  time  for  the  departure 
of  their  special  train  has  arrived.  We  could  name  a  wood  in 
Derbyshire  which  has  been  robbed  of  most  of  its  ferns  in  this 
manner.  It  is  against  wanton  and  thoughtless  destruction 
such  as  this  that  we  protest  and  which  we  seek  to  prevent. 

There  is,  we  fear,  another  class  of  destroyers  of  the  roots  of 
rare  ferns  and  plants  to  whom  we  must  address  our  appeal  for 
protection.  A  veteran  naturalist  has  written  a  letter,  part  of 
which  we  print  on  another  page,  from  which  we  gather  that  there 
are  persons  claiming  the  title  of  botanist  who  do  not  scruple  to 
uproot  a  larger  number  of  rare  plants  than  are  necessary  for 
their  own  herbaria.  We  do  not  wish  to  impute  any  worse 
motive  than  selfishness  to  such  persons,  although  others 
might  be  suspected  to  exist,  and  we  would  point  out  to  them 
the  short-sightedness  of  robbiug  their  fellow-botanists  of  this 
and  future  generations  of  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the 
science  to  which  they  are  themselves  such  great  but  un¬ 
worthy  devotees. 
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THE  TRADE  IN  THE  ROOTS  OF  FERNS  AND 

WILD  PLANTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selbqrne  Society  Letters. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  a  small  subscription  to  the 
Selborne  Society,  of  which  I  shall  be  glad  from  time  to 
tihie  to  receive  the  papers.  Your  very  good  representative 
at  Barmouth,  Mr.  Kynoch,  has  given  me  the  last  pamphlet. 

As  you  invite  literary  contributions  for  circulation,  I 
enclose  an  article  which  I  wrote  a  few  years  ago  on  the  havoc 
among  the  primroses  in  the  Home  Counties.  If  you  can 
make  any  use  of  it  you  are  very  welcome  to  do  so. 

Now  in  my  old  age,  living  in  this  most  lovely  part  of 
Wales,  I  find  the  principal  enemies  of  the  ferns  and  flowers 
to  be,  not  the  tourists  whom  your  leaflets  address,  but  the 
little  local  dealers  in  every  village,  who  supply  the  stupid  and 
lazy  tourists  who  cannot  find  for  themselves,  and  for  whom, 
again,  every  farmer’s  boy  in  the  country  forages  over  the 
mountains  and  valleys.  If  the  tourists  who  swarm  over  us 
from  Liverpool  and  Manchester  every  autumn  would  only 
take  what  they  find  for  themselves  in  the  well-beaten  roads  and 
paths  they  alone  frequent,  I  should  no  more  grudge  them 
their  little  basketfuls  than  grudge  the  bees  the  honey  in  the 
flowers  of  the  garden.  But  the  trade  makes  the  matter  at 
once  hopeless  and  disgusting. 

A  smaller  evil,  to  which  I  do  not  notice  that  you  have 
drawn  attention,  is  the  defacing  of  lovely  roads  with  posters 
on  the  rocks  and  trees, — white,  orange,  and  blue, — spoiling 
both  the  colour  and  the  feeling  of  the  place.  I  drive  about 
with  a  paint-pot  full  of  grey  paint,  the  colour  of  the  rocks, 
and  make  the  groom  'paint  over  the  hideous  blotches  (for  it  is 
impossible  to  scrape  them  off) ;  and  I  think  this  expedient 
might  be  recommended  for  the  discouragement  of  bill- 
stickers.  Pray,  if  you  chance  to  name  it,  do  not  say  I  am 
the  inventor  ! 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  excellent  undertaking,  truly  yours, 

Hengwrt,  Dolgelley.  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  there  is  very  little  cruelty  or  wanton 
destruction  of  birds  or  animals  here,  though  a  good  deal  on 
the  coast. 

“  Standard.” 

. The  ferns,  the  primroses,  and  the  violets,  which  once  carpeted 

the  woods  and  bordered  the  lanes  of  old  England  with  loveliness,  are  now 
year  by  year  ruthlessly  rooted  out  and  exterminated,  till  whole  counties 
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are  already  bare  and  whole  species  lost.  If  the  pillage  of  these  treasures 
of  Nature  continues  for  only  a  decade  more  at  the  present  rate  of 
destruction,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  all  the  rarer  kinds  of  ferns  will  have 
ceased  to  adorn  their  native  localities — as  the  pretty  Killarney  fern  has 
already  been  banished  from  Kerry — and  be  preserved,  if  at  all,  only  in  the 
greenhouses  of  florists  as  rare  and  perishing  curiosities  ;  while  specimens  of 
the  primrose  and  violet,  and  possibly  even  of  the  blue-bell,  will  be  carefully 
guarded  by  the  fortunate  owners  of  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  the 
wayfarer  by  the  road  or  the  field-path  will  behold  them  only  in  glimpses  as 
he  peeps  over  the  paling. 

A  few  short  years  ago  an  unhappy  idea  struck  some  poor  London  coster¬ 
mongers  that  they  could  make  a  trade  by  selling  about  the  streets,  in  spring, 
not  only  the  flowers,  as  heretofore,  but  the  roots  of  wild  violets  and  primroses. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  carts  and  baskets  containing  these  roots  first 
appeared  in  the  West  End  about  fifteen  years  ago  ;  and  London  ladies 
adopted  eagerly  the  chance  thus  offered  of  creating  in  their  drawing-rooms 
little  banks  of  verdure  and  sweetness.  The  richer  the  room,  and  the  more 
refined  the  taste  of  the  owner,  the  more  probable  was  the  purchase  of  the  poor 
primroses  ;  and  as  the  roots  generally  soon  withered  in  spite  of  every  care, 
in  the  hot  and  smoky  atmosphere,  and  the  buds  refused  to  bloom  out  in  such 
ungenial  homes,  the  fortunate  vendor  was  often  able  to  dispose  of  his  wares 
again  and  again  at  the  same  house.  Of  course,  the  London  flower-root  buyer 
rarely  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  whence  and  how  the  roots  wrere  taken,  or 
perhaps  imagined  that  amid  the  immeasurable  floral  wealth  of  English  lanes 
the  costermonger  readily  gathered  here  and  there,  without  damage  to  any  one, 
enough  to  replenish  his  basket  every  morning.  The  actual  fact  has  been 
that,  from  the  ill-omened  day  when  this  trade  commenced,  whole  bands  of 
marauders  have  systematically  foraged  through  the  home  counties,  taking 
wider  and  wider  circles  every  year,  and  literally  clearing  all  before  them. 
No  notion  of  sparing  a  single  root  would  ever  so  much  as  enter  the  mind  of 
one  of  these  pillagers.  Indeed,  if  one  of  them  were,  by  oversight,  to  leave 
a  bunch  of  primroses  beside  a  ditch,  or  a  violet  under  a  hedge,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  next  coming  after  him  would  spy  it  out  and  carry  it  off 
immediately.  In  short,  the  caterpillar  is  a  comparatively  harmless  invader, 
and  only  the  locust  leaves  the  path  of  destruction  as  bare  as  do  these  robbers 
of  flowers.  Not  till  a  district  be  entirely  cleared  do  they  cease  to  ravage  it 
and  proceed  to  the  next  station  along  the  line  of  railway  to  “  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new/5  each  to  be  in  its  turn  deprived  of  its  sweetest  floral  charms. 

The  inhabitants  of  many  districts  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Hertfordshire,  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  reply  sorrowfully,  “  Oh  yes  !  we  used  a  few  years 
ago  to  see  those  fellows  in  every  lane  in  spring.  But  they  never  come  here 
now ;  there  are  no  primroses  for  them  to  take.55  And  truly  enough,  except  in 
private  parks,  where  the  ground  is  still  starred  with  their  loveliness, 
reminding  the  beholder  of  what  the  lanes  once  resembled,  the  primrose  has 
absolutely  disappeared.  In  many  gardens  primroses  and  cowslips  are  already 
carefully  cultivated  as  garden  flowers,  together  with  auriculas  and  the 
Japanese  polyanthus.  Nor  is  this  rapine  only  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  It  is  going  on  with  almost  equal  vigour  around  all  the  wealthier 
towns  in  the  country,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  circles  of  one  band  of 
ravishers  must  meet  those  of  the  others,  and  the  whole  of  England  be  once 
for  all  stripped  of  its  most  popular  wild  flowers.  When  the  primroses  and 
violets  are  gone,  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  blue-bells,  the  foxgloves,  the 
honeysuckles,  and  the  daffodils.  Only  when  these,  too,  are  all  dead,  and 
nothing  remains  to  be  uprooted  save  dandelions  and  daisies,  docks  and 
darnels,  will  the  traffic  cease. 
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While  this  destruction  is  wrought  in  respect  to  blossoming  flowers,  another 
branch  of  the  same  industry  undertakes  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  fern 
except  the  common  bracken.  Basket-loads  of  these,  dug  out  of  hedge-row 
and  hollow  —Filix  mas  and  Filix  fcemina,  the  beautiful  hair  ferns,  and  the 
stately  Osmunda — may  be  seen  in  a  dozen  streets  any  morning  in  London 
during  the  season.  All  over  Wales,  which  is  the  great  home  of  the  fern 
tribe  in  our  island,  there  are  not  only  hundreds  of  tourists,  each  intent  on 
carrying  off  a  few  roots,  but  numberless  working-men,  who  make  it  their 
trade  to  hunt  through  the  unfrequented  mountain  paths,  and  bring  back  the 
choicer  ferns  to  stand  in  pots  round  their  doors  in  the  villages  till  some 
traveller  thinks  fit  to  purchase  them.  Even  beyond  these,  there  would 
appear  to  be  regular  fern-factors  somewhere  in  England,  to  whom  are  sent, 
by  their  agents,  cart-loads  and  wagon-loads  of  roots.  One  of  these — a 
wagon  entirely  filled  with  Osmunda — was  recently  seen  borne  away  from  a 
well-known  district  in  Merioneth,  where  formerly  the  Royal  fern  grew 
abundantly,  but  where  now  a  single  root  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a  long 
day’s  walk.  The  beech-fern  and  the  oak-fern  have  similarly  become  rare  in 
Wales.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  in  Killarney  the  fern  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  beautiful  lakes  no  longer  exists  ;  whilst  a  well-known 
species  once  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England  has  been  reduced,  it  is  said, 
to  a  single  plant  of  uncertain  vitality  preserved  in  a  private  garden  in 
Gloucestershire.  Is  this  devastation  really  to  be  consummated  ?  Are  the 
people  who  carry  on  this  pillage  to  be  left  perfectly  undisturbed  to  complete 
their  work  of  destruction  before  any  one  lifts  a  voice  to  stop  them  ?  We 
are  devising  checks  for  the  cruel  and  singularly  insolent  birdcatchers,  who 
would  deprive  our  fields  of  their  songsters.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop 
these  other  bands — not,  indeed,  either  cruel  or  insolent,  but  blindly  and 
stupidly  indifferent  to  the  vast  injury  which  their  united  forces  are  doing  to 
us  and  our  children  for  ever  ? 


London  and  Wild  Flowers. — There  are  now  many  people  who  from 
spring  to  autumn  get  their  living  by  gathering  wild  flowers,  leaving  London 
early  in  the  morning.  In  summer  they  may  be  seen  gathering  in  the  hedge¬ 
rows,  some  of  them  up  to  their  arms  in  the  sedgy  ponds  or  rivers  plucking 
water-lilies.  One  man  not  long  since  stated  that  in  a  single  day  last  year  he 
gathered  300  water-lilies  in  Sussex  and  got  to  Covent  Garden  with  them  at 
two  in  the  morning,  having  been  twelve  hours  in  the  water  and  twenty-one 
hours  at  work. 

Protection  of  Alpine  Plants. — Many  of  the  beautiful  Alpine  flowers, 
especially  the  Edelweiss  and  the  Alpine  rose,  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct.  The  Government  of  Yalais  and  the  Monte  Rosa  section  of  the 
Alpine  Club  have  caused  gardens  to  be  laid  out  and  in  closures  to  be  made 
for  the  cultivation  and  protection  of  these  plants.  The  station  on  the  Tete 
de  Mouton,  near  Yissoye,  in  the  Einficht  Yalley  (Yalais),  situated  at  the 
height  of  2,300  metres,  cultivates  not  only  plants  belonging  to  the  Alps,  but 
some  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Caucasus.- — Nature. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  RARE  WILD  PLANTS  AND 

FERNS. 

I  regret  circumstances  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
expressing  my  high  approbation  of  the  Selborne  Society,  and 
the  good  work  it  is  doing — not  in  Bath  only,  where  it  has  now 
got  a  sound  footing  through  the  activity  of  our  local  secretary, 
Mr.  Wheatcroft — but  in  London,  its  head- quarters,  and  many 
other  places  to  which  it  seems  gradually  extending  its  influence. 

Its  object,  as  stated  in  the  leaflets  which  it  circulates,  is 
mainly  to  promote  the  preservation  of  birds,  wild  flowers,  and 
ferns.  Taking  the  latter  first  into  consideration,  about  which 
much  has  been  said  already,  it  is  difficult  to  stop  the  supply 
of  an  article  for  which  there  is  so  general  a  demand  at  the 
present  day  as  flowers — wanted  for  the  decoration  of  churches, 
houses  and  dinner-tables,  schools,  and  public  rooms  used  on 
special  occasions.  A  large  portion  of  these  flowers  are  no 
doubt  grown  in  gardens,  but  many — ferns  especially — are 
brought  in  from  the  fields  and  lanes,  not  unfrequently  with 
the  view  of  their  being  planted  in  gardens,  by  women  and 
others  who  hawk  them  about  the  streets  for  sale.  This 
practice  can  only  be  stopped  by  refusing  to  buy.  But  the 
extirpation  of  many  of  our  rare  native  plants  is  sometimes 
due,  I  fear,  to  the  greediness  of  collectors.  Many  years 
back,  when  botanising  in  Cornwall,  I  visited  a  spot — I 
believe  the  only  known  locality  in  England — in  order  to  get 
a  very  rare  plant  of  which  I  wanted  a  specimen  for  my  her¬ 
barium.  I  found  the  place  without  difficulty,  but  was  told  on 
my  arrival  that  a  botanist,  whom  I  knew  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  Bath  botanist,  had  been 
there  the  day  before,  and  carried  away  a  great  lot  of  the  plants. 
And  sure  enough  it  was  the  case.  There  were  all  the  holes 
obvious,  from  which  the  specimens  had  been  scooped  out,  and 
only  one  or  two  very  second-rate  specimens  remained.  I  call 
this  an  act  of  selfishness,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I  name  neither 
the  plant  nor  the  locality. 

Leonard  Blomeeield,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Vice-President  of  the  Bath  Branch. 


[The  Rev.  L.  Blomefield  is  better  known  to  some  of  us  by  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  the  author  of  “A  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate 
Animals/’  “Observations  on  Natural  History/’  on  “Meteorology,”  and  an 
edition  of  “  Gilbert  White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne.” — Ed.  S.  S.  L.] 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  TOURISTS  AND  PLANT  AND  FERN 

COLLECTORS. 

What,  we  will  venture  to  ask,  makes  the  difference  between  those  who 
cherish,  and  therefore  preserve,  as  best  they  may,  the  beauties  -that  woo  them 
to  breathe  the  pleasant  air,  and  gladden  their  eyes  on  the  flowery  life  of  the 
world,  and  those  who  look  vaguely  on  Nature,  and  treat  rudely  and 
irreverently  the  creations  that  attract  them  to  the  out-door  world  ?  It 
cannot  be  absolute  want  of  appreciation  that  accounts  for  the  destructiveness 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  when  in  contact  with  Nature  ;  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  a  true  though  rude  recognition  of  beauty  ;  and  rude  because  untaught, 
dissociated  from  the  moral  principle  and  from  the  poetical  and  religious 
inspirations  that  in  a  certain  class  of  minds  acquire  fulness  of  expression  in 
the  love  of  Nature.  It  would  shock  some  of  our  respectable  citizens  to  tell 
them  the  professors  of  natural  theology  are  wanted  to  combat  with  the 
practical  atheism  that  plays  at  vandalism  in  the  woods  and  rields  ;  and  as 
we  do  not  want  to  shock  any  one,  we  will  not  urge  the  matter  in  that  way. 
But  the  noble  tourist  is  getting  his  traps  ready,  and  we  shudder  to  reflect 
on  the  mischief  he  will  do  before  the  summer  is  over.  If  it  were  likely  he 
would  be  the  better  for  it,  we  might  with  propriety  leave  him  alone  ;  but 
he  will  not  be  any  the  better  for  digging  up  five  times  the  number  of 
Osmundas  (Royal  Ferns)  he  can  make  use  of,  and  when  the  deed  is  done  the 
world  will  be  very  much  the  worse.  All  the  stations  of  rare  plants  are 
being  despoiled  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the  rambling  botanist  may  almost 
consider  his  days  as  such  numbered.  If  for  a  time  the  extreme  agony  is 
averted,  the  joy  of  the  explorer  must  suffer  continuous  diminution.  It  is  a 
year  of  jubilee,  and  there  is  much  to  rejoice  over.  In  the  fifty  years  of  the 
Queen’s  reign  railways  have  covered  the  country  with  a  network  of  blessings. 
But  it  is  a  dark  side  of  the  story  that  the  means  by  which  the  true  lovers 
of  the  country  have  been  enabled  to  enlarge  their  operations  have  enabled 
the  thousands  of  destroyers  to  run  loose  and  make  havoc  of  the  heathy  hills 
and  graveyards  of  the  flowery  valleys.  Perhaps  the  proper  places  for  the 
professors  who  are  to  teach  natural  theology  would  be  the  railway  stations 
where  excursion  trains  are  advertised,  and  the  points  of  dispersal  where 
holiday  begins  amongst  lakes  and  mountains  and  ferny  glens,  and  “  rivers 
to  whose  falls  melodious  birds  sing  madrigals.” 

The  present  company  is  always  excepted.  Our  readers  have  learned  in 
their  gardens  the  true  conservatism  that  has  a  soul  above  primroses.  It  is 
not  within  the  extremest  boundaries  of  our  expectation  that  those  whom 
we  customarily  address  in  these  pages  are  amongst  the  destroyers  of 
Nature’s  beauties.  Our  object  is  to  rouse  our  friends  to  go  forth  into  the 
highways  and  hedges  to  convert  the  holiday  million,  and  correct  the  greedy 
enthusiast,  and  in  any  and  every  reasonable  way  protect  those  productions 
of  Nature  that  contribute  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  beauties  of  the 
country.  There  is  doubtless  much  to  be  done  by  directing  the  minds  of  the 
young  to  right  views,  and  happily  something  is  being  done,  for  bird-nesting 
meets  with  a  salutary  check  in  the  inculcation  of  kindness  that  prevails  ; 
and  the  children’s  flower-shows  tend  directly  to  the  kind  of  conservatism 
that  is  truly  liberal  in  aim,  because  what  is  destroyed  benefits  not  the 
destroyer,  and  what  is  preserved  delights  everybody. 

THE  VILLAGE  POND  IS  KNOWN  TO  ALL. 

It  belongs  by  a  sort  of  prescription  to  the  boys — and  good  men  love  to 
see  boys  run  riot  so  long  as  they  do  not  run  too  far  towards  wickedness. 
But  observe  what  the  boys  have  made  of  the  village  pond.  They  have 
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destroyed  every  vestige  of  vegetation  in  its  vicinity  ;  they  have  made  it 
hideous  and  offensive  in  many  ways,  and  not  the  least  by  drowning  cats 
and  dogs  in  its  stagnant  water.  The  village  may  be  familiar  with  typhus 
and  diphtheria  and  many  more  diseases  that  are  signs  of  the  neglect  of 
sanitation,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  the  leaders  of  .society  in  the  place  that 
is  damaged  to  provide  the  boys  with  a  better  playground,  and  convert  the 
vile  pond  into  a  water-garden.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  shown  by  a  beautiful 
example  how  the  thing  may  be  done,  and  none  of  our  readers  need  to  be 
told  that  the  conversion  of  a  pestiferous  and  unsightly  pool  into  a  source  of 
health  and  delight  is  perfectly  easy  and  comparatively  costless. 

Nor  need  we  stop  at  the  village  pond,  for 

THE  HIGHWAYS  AND  BY-WAYS 

near  every  centre  of  population  are  spoiled  for  the  observant  pedestrian  by 
what  we  may  properly  designate  purposeless  destructiveness.  Those 
flowers  only  escape  destruction  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  grasping  hands. 
A  correspondent  asks  us  why  almond-trees  are  seen  only  in  gardens  ;  and 
he  suggests  that  they  should  be  planted  in  hedgerows  to  give  gladness  to  the 
country  in  the  happy  days  of  spring.  We  can,  with  perfect  consistency, 
advise  our  correspondent  to  show  an  example  by  planting  almond-trees  in 
his  hedgerows,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  thereafter  we  hope  he  will 
favour  us  with  a  statement  of  results.  The  very  mention  of  the  subject  calls 
to  mind  the  savage  destruction  of  woods  and  forests  that  will  be  illustrated 
by  the  “  rustic  adornment  ”  of  excursion  vans  on  the  return  journey  home¬ 
wards  in  the  holiday  season  now  opening.  On  every  road  leading  to  a  busy 
town  will  be  repeated  the  scene  of  Birnam  Wood  going  to  Dunsinane.  The 
joy  of  the  despoilers  will  be  brief,  but  in  every  case  the  growth  of  years 
will  be  consumed,  and  the  havoc  will  be  renewed  ere  Nature  has  had  time  to 
repair  the  ravage.  It  is  in  this  way  the  country  is  denuded  of  its  beauties. 
Nature  is  so  bountiful  that  a  large  margin  for  destruction  may  be  allowed 
without  harm  to  any  one,  but  when  that  margin  is  overpassed,  the  renewal  is 
too  slow  ;  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  ;  the  result  must  be  desolation. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  all  this.  The  destroyers  are  appreciators,  but 
they  do  not  appreciate  wisely.  They  want  directing,  or  rather  influencing, 
and  we  invite  our  readers  to  assist  in  the  very  desirable  work  of  inculcating 
a  respectful  admiration  of  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds,  the  beasts  that 
enliven  and  adorn  the  woods  and  fields.  There  are  societies  for  everything, 
and  of  course  there  is  a  society  for  this  thing.  It  is  the  Selborne  Society, 
a  corporation  bearing  an  honoured  name  and  doing  honourable  work  ;  but, 
like  many  more  societies,  not  so  rich  or  powerful  as  it  ought  to  be,  considering 
its  objects.  But  all  good  works  have  had  small  beginnings,  and  the 
Selborne  Society  will  be  what  the  lovers  of  the  country  choose  to  make  it. 
The  object  of  the  remarks  we  have  offered  is  to  stir  up  our  readers  to  a 
defence  of  the  country  against  the  heavy  heel  and  grasping  hand  of  the 
unthinking  and  often  unscrupulous  plant-collector,  who  is  sometimes  a  man 
of  knowledge  led  astray  by  selfishness,  but  more  often  an  ignorant  man 
whose  ignorance  is  such  that  he  knows  not  what  is  the  passion  that  prompts 
him  to  insult  Nature  and  injure  mankind. — The  Gardener’s  Magazine. 

Shirley  Hibberd. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

- ►Oo - 

THE  TRADE  IN  FERN  ROOTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sir, — I  fear  that  the  destruction  of  ferns  is  progressing  much  more 
rapidly  than  most  people  are  aware  of.  Within  the  last  month  three  men, 
said  to  be  “  Londoners,”  were  convicted  at  the  Chard  Petty  Sessions,  and 
fined  £5  each,  for  stealing  ferns,  belonging  to  Mr.  Clark,  of  Avishayes 
House.  These  men  are  said  to  have  sent  away  5  cwt.  of  ferns  on  the  day 
upon  which  they  were  apprehended.  The  advertisements  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  newspapers  offering  to  supply  two  dozen  fern  roots  for  2s. 
and  upwards  plainly  indicate  that  a  systematic  transplantation  of  these 
beautiful  plants  is  going  on  from  day  to  day.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
happened  to  notice  at  the  Bristol  Railway  Station  a  very  large  hamper  from 
which  fern  fronds  were  protruding.  I  looked  for  the  address,  and  found  it 
was  directed  to  a  florist  in  Manchester  Market.  This  was  on  the  Thursday. 
The  obtruding  fronds  of  ferns,  which  appeared  to  be  chiefly  those  of  Shield 
Ferns,  were  covered  with  sori,  and  if  left  where  they  were  would  have 
supplied  a  goodly  quantity  of  ripe  spores.  But  the  greed  of  the  fern-dealers 
required  that  they  should  be  uprooted  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
valuable  for  purposes  of  reproduction,  and  of  little  or  no  value  for  trans¬ 
planting ;  and  so  the  Saturday  customers  of  the  Manchester  Market  were 
to  be  supplied  with  a  commodity  from  Somerset  or  Gloucester  which  would 
be  of  little  or  no  value  to  them,  and  would  deprive  some  sylvan  spot  of 
its  beauty  and  charm.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  made  some  trenchant  remarks  in 
one  of  .your  Letters  a  short  time  ago  about  the  destruction  of  the  Parsley 
Fern  ;  and  humorously  observed  that  there  were  people  to  be  found  who 
would  peel  this  planet  as  they  would  peel  an  orange.  A  writer,  M.  Guibara, 
in  the  Prior  Park  Magazine  (Spencer’s,  Bath)  for  April  last,  after  giving 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  college  demesne  in  his  early  days,  observes, 
“  I  need  not  speak  of  the  wild  profusion  of  ferns  about  the  college  and 
grounds.  Every  wall  is  full  of  them.  Wall  Rue  and  Trichomanes  are  in  every 
crevice,  trying  to  destroy  what  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  may  have  spared. 
Hart’s  Tongues  are  plentiful  as  grass  in  the  plantations,  and  above  the 
ponds  are  of  monstrous  size.  I  grieve  to  say,  however,  that  the  basket- 
form  growth  of  the  old  Male  Fern  is  to  be  seen  no  more  in  our  woods, 
nor  is  there  a  vestige  of  the  most  lovely  of  British  ferns,  Filix  fceminay 
which  I  can  distinctly  remember  to  have  seen  there  in  my  boyhood.  I 
have  seen  a  few  specimens  of  Oak  Fern,  but  I  fear  that  beautiful  plant 
has  also  disappeared.  I  wish  some  law  could  be  passed,  like  the  Wild  Birds’ 
Protection  Act,  to  protect  ferns  and  primroses  from  the  cockney  craze  which 
tries  to  make  these  beautiful  things  to  grow  in  London  back  yards.  In 
another  twenty  years  there  will  be  no  such  plants  left  in  England.”  If 
fern-destruction  continues  at  the  same  pace  as  it  is  now  proceeding,  I  venture 
to  think  with  M.  Guibara  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  plant  lover 
will  seek  in  vain  amidst  the  sheltered  glades  for  his  much-loved  ferns. 

I  fear  a  love  of  and  reverence  for  Nature  is  not  developed  as  much  as  it  might 
be  amongst  the  young  school  girls  and  boys  of  the  present  day.  It  seems  to 
be  the  fashion  of  the  period  to  “  cram  ”  a  boy  or  girl  with  as  many  facts 
and  scientific  theories  as  possible,  to  enable  them  to  pass  i(  an  exam.  ”  ;  and 
to  leave  to  chance  the  development — the  true  education — of  the  talents  each 
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individual  child  possesses  ;  and  which,  if  rightly  cultivated  and  matured, 
would  yield  a  crop  of  knowledge  and  happiness  which  all  the  “  cramming  ” 
in  the  world  can  never  supply.  Moreover,  it  would  teach  them  to  he  less 
wasteful.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  schoolgirls,  get  into  the  railway  carriages.  To  my  astonishment  I  observed 
that  several  of  the  girls  were  laden  with  Harts’  Tongue  and  other  ferns, 
which  they  had  apparently  uprooted.  If  a  few  fern  roots  only  had  been 
appropriated,  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  object  was  to  preserve  a 
memento  of  a  pleasant  day  passed  in  the  country,  or  to  transmit  to  a  friend 
a  souvenir  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  quantity  precluded  such  a 
supposition.  It  does  seem  a  pity  that  young  people  are  not  taught  to 
observe  more  and  to  destroy  less.  I  feel  convinced  it  is  the  want  of  thought, 
and  not  the  want  of  heart,  which  leads  young  people  to  uproot  plants  at  a 
time  when  they  are  least  likely  to  grow  if  transplanted.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Selborne  Society  Letters  will  tend  to  make  both  old  and  young 
more  considerate  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  their  fellow-students  in  the 
field  of  Nature.  If  this  effect  alone  is  produced,  the  Selborne  Society  will 
not  have  been  established  in  vain. 

Bath,  July  2,  1887.  W.  G.  Wiieatcroft. 


FOOTPATH  PRESERVATION  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  following  excellent  and  intelligent  “notices,”  to  be  observed  by  persons 
making  use  of  country  footpaths,  have  been  sent  to  us  for  publication  by  the 
Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  President  of  the  Association  : — 

KESWICK  AND  DISTRICT  FOOTPATH  PRESERVATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  public  are  earnestly  requested  to  keep  to  the  paths,  to  shut  gates,  not 
to  take  dogs  into  woods,  nor  break  down  walls  or  get  through  fences.  Their 
freedom  of  foot  in  this  district  depends  largely  upon  observing  these 
cautions. 

All  persons  are  specially  requested  not  to  root  up  wholesale  and  remove 
flowers  and  ferns  from  the  hedgerows,  fields,  woods,  or  fellsides.  Owing  to 
the  indiscriminate  taking  away  of  these,  the  locality  is  losing  the  very  charms 
which  the  visitors  most  desire,  and  the  residents  suffer  the  whole  year 
round. 

Pic-nic  parties  are  asked  not  to  allow  bottles  or  broken  egg-shells  or 
luncheon  paper  to  remain  lying  about. 

All  who  find  a  pathway  stopped  up  which  they  have  used  in  past  years 
should  at  once  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

All  interested  in  preserving  the  ancient  rights  of  way  and  in  preventing 
the  extermination  of  wild  flowers  are  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
Keswick  and  District  Footpath  Preservation  Association.  Terms  for 
membership,  Is.  per  year.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  from  H.  I. 
Jenkinson,  Hon.  Sec. 


HIGH  FARMING  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  change  in  the  face  of  the  country  generally  is  so  patent  as  to  require 
only  a  few  words  from  me.  The  small  fields  that  used  to  be  so  picturesque 
and  so  wasteful — where  one  could  botanise  with  so  much  interest,  and  pick 
up  all  sorts  of  odd  pieces  of  information — have  gone,  or  are  rapidly  going  ; 
the  tall  hedges,  the  high  banks,  the  scrub  or  the  bottoms  where  a  fox  or  a 
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weasel  might  hope  to  find  a  night’s  lodging,  the  bye-lanes  where  the  gipsies’ 
tents  used  to  pitch,  where  one  could  learn  Romany  words,  and  if  we  were 
very  liberal  and  very  wary,  even  listen  to  a  Romany’s  song  and  the  scraping 
of  his  fiddle— all  these  things  have  vanished — ‘  been  done  away  with,  sir,’ — 
and  nobody  can  tell  you  by  what  authority  these  reforms  have  been  brought 
about ;  the  rustics  don’t  like  to  talk  about  it.  But  the  broad  tilths  are 
clean  as  gardens,  and  the  face  of  the  land  looks  up  at  you  with  a  shiny , 
luxurious  self-complacency,  suggesting  rather  a  smirk  than  a  smile.” — Arcady , 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

The  Petition  for  Extending  the  Close  Time  for  Sea-Birds 
from  August  1st  to  September  1st  is  still  open  for  signature  by  members 
of  the  Society  and  other  persons.  The  following  is  the  section  of  the  Wild 
Birds  Protection  Act  to  which  the  petition  refers  : — “  One  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  as  to  Great  Britian,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
as  to  Ireland,  may,  upon  application  of  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions 
assembled  of  any  county,  by  order  extend  or  vary  the  time  during  which  the 
killing  and  taking  of  wild  birds  or  any  of  them  is  prohibited  by  this  Act ; 
after  the  making  of  which  order  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  Act  in  respect 
of  such  wild  birds  shall  in  such  county  apply  only  to  offences  committed 
during  the  time  specified  in  such  order  ;  and  the  order  for  the  extension  or 
variation  of  such  time  shall  be  published,  if  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  London  Gazette ,  or  if  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  Dublin 
Gazette,  and  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette  or  Dublin  Gazette  containing  any 
order  made  under  this  Act  shall  be  evidence  of  the  same  having  been  made.” 

The  Close  Time  for  Sea-Birds. — At  Belford  (Northumberland) 
Petty  Sessions,  on  September  22,  a  prosecution  took  place,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  who  had  taken  out 
239  summonses  under  the  Wild  Birds  Act,  against  a  party  of  excursionists 
from  the  Tyne,  who  visited  the  Fame  Islands  by  steamers,  on  August  Bank 
Holiday.  The  defendants  shot  the  sea-birds  on  the  islands  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  On  a  man  remonstrating  with  them,  and  asking 
them  to  desist,  one  of  the  party  threatened  to  push  an  oar  down  his  throat 
and  make  a  target  of  him.  Some  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and  his  felt  hat 
was  hit  and  his  left  thumb  grazed.  Eight  of  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty, 
and  the  other  cases  were  dismissed  on  the  payment  of  costs.  The  fines  and 
expenses  recovered  amounted  to  about  £70. 

The  Saturday  Review  for  August  13th  contains  an  article  on  “Ospreys,” 
strongly  condemning  the  slaughter  of  herons  and  sea-birds  for  trimmings  for 
ladies’  hats  and  bonnets,  and  strongly  urging  the  extension  of  the  close  time 
for  sea-birds  from  August  1st  to  September  1st.  The  same  journal  contains 
two  articles  on  “Gilbert  White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne”  (September  10), 
and  “  Gilbert  White  as  a  Naturalist  ”  (September  24),  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  members  of  the  Selborne  Society. 


ON  SHOOTING  SEA-BIRDS  AT  SEA. 

I  like  the  feeling  amongst  sailors  which  prompts  them  to  resent  the  wanton 
shooting  of  sea-fowl  from  the  deck.  In  a  long  sea  voyage  the  smallest  Cape 
pigeon  becomes  a  companion,  and  gives  a  sense  of  life  and  companionship  to 
the  “waste  of  waters.”  No  one  has  any  right  to  shoot  a  sea-bird  except  for 
scientific  uses,  or  food.  They  are  far  too  easily  killed  to  give  any  real  sport. 
Pishing  for  albatrosses  and  Cape  pigeons  is  quite  fair ;  though  in  the  case  of 
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the  albatross,  what  is  it  for  a  man  to  set  his  wit  against  so  foolish  a  bird  % 
.  .  .  .  But  shooting  the  poor  creatures  is  quite  another  affair ;  more 
particularly  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  you  have  no  chance  of  picking 
them  up.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  whether  they  hove  to  to  pick  up  the  albatross 
the  “  Ancient  Mariner  ”  shot,  or  whether  it  fell  on  the  deck  ?  I  suspect  the 
former.  His  crime  was  not  honestly  fishing  for  his  bird  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  got  tangled  up  in  it  by  heaving  to  and  lowering  a  boat  to  pick  it  up, 
wishing  to  make  pipe  stems  out  of  its  wing  bones,  and  ’bacco-pouches  out 
of  its  feet ! — South  Sea  Bubbles ,  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Dr. 
Kingsley. 


LIST  OF  NEW  MEMBERS  ( continued ). 

Miss  Catherine  Hallant,  Miss  Hardcastle,  Prof.  George  Henslow,  F.L.S., 
Mrs.  George  Henslow,  Miss  Wren  Hoskyns,  Miss  Dora  Wren  Hoskyns, 
Mrs.  Hunter,  Miss  Jean  Ingelow,  Mrs.  Charles  Jones,  Rev.  A.  L’Estrange, 
M.A.,  Mrs.  Liebrich,  Mrs.  Leach,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lewis, 
Miss  Lewis,  Mrs.  M.  Glover,  Gilbert  Haldane,  Esq.,  Miss  Harrison,  Miss 
Haweis,  Mrs.  Henry  Joachim,  Miss  Joachim,  Mrs.  Ernest  Lake,  Miss  Lee, 
Edward  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Miss  Liddell,  Miss  Lydiard,  Mrs.  R.  Aikenhead, 
Mrs. Bedford,  Miss  Bedford,  Prof.  G.  B.  Buckton,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Gertrude  Bull, 
Mrs.  Bowman,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Bridges,  Miss  Browning,  Miss  Barker,  F.  D. 
Drewitt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Geo.  Harley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
The  Rev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.A. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  begs  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  following 
donations  to  the  Jefferies  Fund  : — The  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Boyle,  ,£1  ;  Lieut.-Col. 
Picton  Turbervill,  £l  ;  Mrs.  George  Herbert  Miller,  10s. 

A  pension  of  £100  a  year  has  been  granted  out  of  the  Civil  List  to 
Mrs.  Jefferies  in  recognition  of  her  late  husband’s  distinguished  service  to 
English  literature. 

c 9 

NOTICE  TO  MEMBERS. 

Subscriptions  to  Branches  must  be  made  through  the  Local  Hon.  Secs, 
and  Treasurers.  Applications  for  Cards,  Leaflets,  and  Notices  must  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  George  A.  Musgrave  (for  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer),  45,  Holland 
Park. — Postal  Order  Office,  Uxbridge  Road,  Norland  Square. — Cheques 
to  be  crossed  “  &  Co.5’— -Prospectuses  cannot  be  forwarded  post-free.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  paid  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  1886  are  now  considered  due. 
It  is  convenient  to  make  subscriptions  payable  in  January  and  July. 

Members  who  have  articles  or  letters  in  journals  or  magazines  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  Selborne  Society  are  asked  to  kindly  permit  their  re¬ 
publication  in  the  S.  S.  Letters.  Articles  or  paragraphs  in  newspapers 
should  be  marked.  MSS.  must  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  45,  Holland 
Park,  W. 

The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  Correspondents. 

Contributions  should  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

Books  forwarded  to  the  Selborne  Society  must  be  marked  “  for  review,” 
or  “ exchange,”  or  “for  the  use,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  copy  of  the  Selborne  Letters  is  supplied  post  free  to  every  Sub¬ 
scriber  of  half-a-crown  and  upwards,  and  extra  copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Printers. 

N.B. — The  Council  is  not  responsible  for  the  publications  of  other 
Societies  which  may  be  sent  out  with  the  S.  S.  Letters,  and  Members  are 
requested  not  to  use  them  for  that  purpose.  All  the  publications  of  the 
S.  S.  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  Hon.  Sec.,  George  A.  Musgrave,  Esq. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS. 

(To  the  Ladies  of  England.) 

Lo  !  the  sea-gulls  slowly  whirling 
Over  all  the  silver  sea, 

Where  the  white-toothed  waves  are  curling, 
And  the  winds  are  blowing  free. 

There’s  a  sound  of  wild  commotion, 

And  the  surge  is  stain’d  with  red  ; 

Blood  incarnadines  the  ocean, 

Sweeping  round  old  Flamborough  Head. 

For  the  butchers  come  unheeding 
All  the  torture  as  they  slay, 

Helpless  birds  left  slowly  bleeding, 

When  the  wings  are  reft  away. 

There  the  parent  bird  is  dying, 

With  the  crimson  on  her  breast, 

While  her  little  ones  are  lying 
Left  to  starve  in  yonder  nest. 

What  dooms  all  these  birds  to  perish, 

What  sends  forth  these  men  to  kill, 

Who  can  have  the  hearts  that  cherish 
Such  designs  of  doing  ill  ? 

Sad  the  answer  :  English  ladies 
Send  those  men,  to  gain  each  day 

What  for  matron  and  for  maid  is 
All  the  Fashion,  so  folks  say. 

Feathers  deck  the  hat  and  bonnet. 

Though  the  plumage  seemeth  fair, 

Punch ,  whene’er  he  looks  upon  it, 

Sees  that  slaughter  in  the  air. 

Many  a  fashion  gives  employment 
Unto  thousands  needing  bread  ; 

This,  to  add  to  your  enjoyment, 

Means  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Wear  the  hat,  then,  sans  the  feather, 

English  women,  kind  and  true  ; 

Birds  enjoy  the  summer  weather 
And  the  sea  as  much  as  you. 

There ’s  the  ribbon,  silk,  or  jewel, 

Fashion’s  whims  are  oft  absurd  ; 

This  is  execrably  cruel ; 

Leave  his  feathers  to  the  bird. 

Punch ,  September  17,  1887. 


WTMAN  AND  SONS,  PBINTEES,  MEAT  QUEEN  STBEKT,  LONDON,  W.C. 


No.  11.]  November,  1887.  [Price  One  Penny. 


THE  Selborne  Society  Letters  were  begun  in  January 
of  the  present  year,  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the 
objects  of  the  “  Selborne  Society,”  of  supplying  facts  and 
arguments  to  members  who  desire  to  further  the  practical 
work  of  the  Society,  and  of  being  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  all  members  on  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the 
Society. 

The  objects  of  the  “ Selborne  Society”  are  the  protection  of 
animals,  birds,  plants,  and  pleasant  places  from  unnecessary 
or  wanton  destruction,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  study 
of  natural  history. 

The  editing  of  the  Selborne  Soceity  Letters  has  been 
done  gratuitously  by  a  few  members,  and  the  matter  has  been 
either  given  directly,  or  extracted  from  other  publications. 
Many  articles  and  letters  so  extracted  were  written  with  the 
ulterior  object  of  reprinting  them  in  the  Selborne  Society 
Letters. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  fair  measure  of  success  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  ;  but,  before  the  beginning  of  another  year,  the  editors 
would  gladly  receive  for  their  guidance  the  free  criticisms 
and  suggestions  of  members  ;  so  that  if  any  change  in  the 
form  of  the  publication  be  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Success  in  any  undertaking  of  the  sort  depends  upon  the 
cordial  support  of  members. 

The  support  required  is  the  contribution  of  articles  and 
letters,  original  or  taken  from  other  sources,  which  relate 
to  the  objects  and  work  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  study  and 
observation  of  nature  on  the  broad  and  sympathetic  methods 
of  Gilbert  White,  Edward  Jenner,  Charles  Waterton,  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  Richard  Jefferies. 

There  is  no  other  publication  which  deals  with  this  aspect 
of  natural  history  ;  nor  is  there  any  organised  attempt  other 
than  that  of  the  Society  (inadequate  though  this  may  be)  to 
save  for  our  country  its  native  wild  life  of  animals  and  plants. 

A  periodical  publication,  therefore,  which  treats  of  these 
matters  has  a  special  claim  to  favour,  and  may,  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  speedily  become  of  value  and  interest. 
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The  Selborne  Society  Letters  are  sold  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  price,  so  that  their  free  distribution  by  members  and 
branch  societies  may  be  promoted. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  HEDGEROWS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sir, — There  may  be,  and  there  no  doubt  are,  many  persons  as  fond  of  trees 
as  I  am,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  tind  any  one  more  so.  In  my 
“  County  Seats  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, I  more  than  once  spoke  of  the  great  beauty  of  Worcestershire, 
from  the  abundance  of  its  hedgerow  timber — or,  rather,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
from  the  beauty  it  once  so  had — for,  alas  !  modern  farming  has  done  away 
with  much  of  its  greatest  charm,  which  so  well  gave  it  the  deserved  name  of 
“  the  Garden  of  England  ”  far  before  any  other,  such  as  Kent  and  Hertford¬ 
shire,  unless  it  be  Herefordshire,  in  my  opinion.  I  could  ramble  on  about  it, 
but  if  I  do  it  must  be  on  another  occasion,  for  at  present  I  have  taken  up 
my  pen  to  write — and  that  very  briefly — on  only  one  point,  namely,  the 
following  claim  for  the  great  value  that  hedgerow  timber  might  be  of.  I 
must,  however,  begin  at  the  beginning,  in  connexion  with  my  innate  love  of 
trees. 

My  father,  the  late  Rear-Admiral  H.  G.  Morris,  of  Beverley,  was  for  some 
time  on  the  Irish  station,  in  command  of  two  of  His  Majesty’s  ships,  the 
Jalouse  and  the  Espiegle  (no  doubt  taken  before,  as  their  names  indicate, 
from  the  French),  and  he  lived  there  for  some  years  afterwards. 

It  was  time,  however,  for  me  to  be  sent  to  school,  and  I  believe  I  was  to 
have  gone  to  Winchester.  Now  at  that  time  there  were  no  penny  papers, 
and  very  few  sixpenny  ones  ;  the  one  my  father  took  in  was  Bell’s  Weekly 
Messenger ,  and  in  it  one  day  he  happened  to  see  an  advertisement  of 
Bromsgrove  Grammar  School,  with  “Six  Scholarships  to  Worcester  College, 
Oxfoid,”  &c.  He  at  once  determined  to  save  the  delay  of  getting  me  into 
Winchester,  to  send  me  to  Bromsgrove,  and  to  Bromsgrove  accordingly  I 
went.  I  believe  he  had  never  even  heard  the  name  of  the  place  before,  and 
did  not  know  that  there  was  such. 

But  he  first  took  me  to  York,  to  see  my  grandmother,  who  died  there 
afterwards  in  her  ninety-sixth  year,  my  grandfather,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  having  died  there  many  years  before,  m  the  year  1794.  (I 
may  here  mention  that  her  sister  also  lived  to  her  ninety-fourth  year,  the 
two  sisters  in  their  one  hundred  and  ninetieth  year  between  them.) 

Now,  in  those  days  there  were  neither  steamboats  nor  railways,  so  he  took 
ship  in  a  merchant  vessel,  and  we  landed  at  Lydney,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
from  there,  as  it  happened,  our  road  lay  through  Bromsgrove  itself,  and  I 
never  shall  forget — now  I  am  coming,  to  the  point — the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  view  of  the  dear  old  town,  where  I  went  to  live  for  the  next  nearly  five 
years,  as  we  drove  down  the  hill  into  it  on  the  road  from  Worcester  to  Bir¬ 
mingham,  it  lying  just  halfway  between  the  two — thirteen  miles  from  each. 
It  was  a  sight  1  have  never  forgotten  from  that  day  to  this,  and  certainly 
never  shall  or  can. 

On  the  way  down  the  hill,  as  I  well  remember,  and  often  in  my  walks  was 
reminded  of  it,  the  coach  pulled  up,  as  all  the  coaches  used  to  do— the  old 
“  True  Blue  ”  and  all  the  rest  of  them — at  a  cottage,  in  front  of  which,  on 
the  right-hand  side,  was  a  small  board  on  a  pole,  with  the  words,  “Four 
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children  at  a  birth  living  here,”  the  passengers,  of  course,  giving  them  some 
small  coins  in  charity.  They  lived  there  for  a  good  many  years  afterwards, 
all  four  girls,  till  one  or  more  of  them  died. 

The  country  is  beautiful  still — at  least,  it  was  a  few  years  since,  though, 
as  I  said,  grievously  fallen  off  by  the  felling  of  the  hedgerow  timber ;  for 
nothing  I  could  say  could  at  all  describe  the  richness  of  its  beauty  then, 
with  the  fine  old  spire  of  Bromsgrove  Church  rising  up  from  the  midst  of  it, 
and  pointing  upwards  to  the  heavens. 

It  seems  to  me,  however — and  this  is  what  I  am  now  going  to  write  about 
— that  it  can  be  restored  to  all  its  former  loveliness,  and  that  not  only 
without  injury  to  the  farming  of  the  land,  but  to  its  great  benefit.  It  was 
on  that  very  account  that  the  trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  on  that  same 
account  it  seems  to  me  that  they  may  be  grown  again. 

As  thus  : — When  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  in  England,  some  few  years 
back,  he  went  from  London  to  visit  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham, 
and  on  the  way,  seeing  the  trees  in  the  hedgerows,  he  very  naturally  asked 
w7hat  fruit  they  grew,  and,  on  being  told  that  they  were  not  fruit  trees,  and 
bore  none,  he  as  naturally  expressed  his  surprise,  as  well  he  might. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have  a  very  easy  and  practical  means 
of  helping  the  depressed  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Every 
variety  of  fruit  tree  that  the  country  will  produce  can  be  grown  in  our 
hedges,  as  we  see,  in  fact,  here  and  there,  more  or  less  everywhere.  Now, 
apples  are  a  most  excellent  food  for  cattle  of  all  kinds,  horses,  cows,  &c., 
as  well  as  “  for  the  use  of  man,”  and,  by  growing  hardy  kinds  that  will  keep 
well,  you  have  a  large  supply  for  the  winter  months,  other  food  being  of 
course  made  partial  use  of  also  ;  and,  as  to  ourselves,  the  vegetarians  tell 
us,  by  practical  analysis,  what  an  excellent  and  most  nutritious  food  such  are, 
and,  in  fact,  so  we  find  it  to  be.  Pears  also  may  be  grown  in  their  season 
for  the  market — a  most  popular  and  delicious  fruit,  and  the  tree  itself  a  re¬ 
markably  ornamental  one.  Nut  trees,  too,  much  recommended  by  the 
vegetarians  also,  w’alnuts,  &c.,  can  likewise  thus  be  grown  to  any  extent — 
plums,  moreover,  and  others  of  various  sorts. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  this  year  (1887), 
which  states  that  no  less  than  3,283,876  bushels  of  apples  were  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  previous  year  (1886),  of  the  declared  value 
of  £870,281. 

“The  corresponding  particulars  as  regards  pears  and  plums  cannot  be 
given,  as  these  descriptions  of  fruit  are  not  separately  distinguished  in  the 
trade  accounts.”  This  was  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  me. 

F.  0.  Mon kis. 

Nunburnholme  Rectory,  Yorkshire. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  WOED  FOR  OAKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sir, — The  lowr  dip  in  the  agricultural  barometer  since  1879  is  making 
itself  felt,  as  it  did  in  the  last  century,  by  what  used  ,to  be  the  unhappy 
landlord’s  last  resort — the  cutting  down  of  trees.  Young  oaks  are  sacrificed 
in  favour  ot  the  lower  brushwood  that  yields  a  quicker  return,  and  large 
woods  are  now  to  be  seen  holding  hardly  one  oak  where  there  used  to  be 
forests  of  them.  The  old  necessity  for  the  King’s  navy,  the  time-honoured 
privileges  connected  with  which  still  exist  in  some  of  the  southern  counties, 
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has  long  disappeared,  and  wood  is  now  grown  for  quick  yield  and  for  bark. 
A  keen  observer  of  woodlands  of  the  last  generation,  who  was  also  a  great 
builder,  and  who  had  marked  the  change  during  fifty  years,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  modern  oak-wood  was  inferior  to  the  old  for  keeping  qualities, 
as  it  is  mostly  immature  in  the  first  place,  and  then  barked  and  exposed  at 
once,  instead  of  being  gradually  and  equally  dried  and  seasoned  throughout. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  patent  to  the  naked  eye  of  any  lover  of  the 
country  that  oaks  are  gone  from  the  fields,  and  are  now  going  from  the 
woods. 

That  there  is  no  tree  in  the  Sylva  Britannica  to  be  compared  for  sym¬ 
metry,  strength,  shade,  hardihood,  duration,  or  usefulness  with  the  oak,  goes 
without  saying.  It  is  the  Englishman’s  Tree  of  Life  :  and  not  only  has  it 
the  deepest  well  of  life  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  great  receiver  and  protector  of 
other  subordinate  life,  as  the  weak  group  round  the  strong.  The  soil  about 
the  roots  of  the  beech  and  fir,  plane,  maple,  chestnut,  and  sycamore 
seems  always  dry  and  exhausted.  Turn  up  the  stones  here,  under  the  beech 
trees,  for  example,  and  you  will  never  find  the  worm,  for  there  is  no  food  for 
him  ; — underneath  a  shade,  almost  as  deadly  as  the  yew’s,  few  are  the  birds, 
unless  sheltering  from  heat,  and  rarer  still  the  flowers.  The  reason  is  that 
the  roots  run  far  and  high  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  consume  and 
parch  everything.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  driest  seasons  the  oak,  thanks, 
no  doubt,  in  part  to  its  faithful  bed  and  cistern  of  clay  beneath,  but  more  to 
the  vertical  bearing  of  its  root- system,  its  well-grooved  bark,  and  the  thick 
shade  of  its  stout  branches  and  foliage,  is  always  a  well  of  moisture  unfailing. 
The  flowers  carpet  its  roots  more  fondly  than  those  of  any  other  tree,  save, 
perhaps,  the  ash,  which  is  very  similar  in  mechanical  structure — 

u  Thick  by  ashen  roots  the  violets  grow  ”  : 

the  nightingales  prefer  the  dead  oak-leaves  for  nest-wrapping ;  the  goat¬ 
sucker  or  night-jar,  the  nuthatch,  woodpeckers,  and  all  forest  birds  prefer  the 
oak  and  its  lichens  as  the  ancient  cradle  of  their  race,  and  even  when  it  is 
gone,  haunt  the  place  as  if  by  transmitted  memory  :  and  entomologists  will 
allow  that  rare  moths  are  attracted  to  its  leafy  heights  pre-eminent  for 
honey-dew. 

The  lover  of  sylvan  flora  and  fauna  will  plant  oaks  in  preference  to  all 
other  trees,  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  will  protect  them  from  the  vandal’s 
axe  whilst  immature,  and  will  try  the  humane  experiment  of  planting  them 
in  new  places  where  the  natural  soil  is  deepest  and  moistest,  or  where  arti¬ 
ficially  a  suitable  bed  can  be  made,  with  clay  underneath  and  six  feet  cube 
of  good  rich  soil  to  turn  up  their  heels  in.  Not  the  least  advantage  of  this 
illustrious  year  will  be  the  stimulus  that  it  will  give  to  oak-planting  in 
the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  November.  After  the  Jubilee  of 
George  III.,  October  25,  1809,  fifty  acorns  were  sown  at  Sundridge  by  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  “  hoping  that  they  would  grow  up  objects  of  interest.” 
A  lady  planted  an  oak  at  Ketteringham,  and  announced  that  all  her  poor 
tenants  should  live  rent-free  for  three  months.  There  was  also  a  Jubilee- 
grove  of  oaks  planted  at  Banbury,  concerning  which  the  native  Thyrsis  sang 
of  his  fellow-shepherds  that 

“  Every  breeze  that  murmurs  through  the  grove 
Proclaims  at  once  their  loyalty  and  love.” 


'LL  D.  Gordon. 
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PLANTING  TREES  BY  ARTILLERY. 

Mr.  James  Nasmyth  says  in  his  autobiography: — “  The  Duke  of  A  thole 
consulted  my  father  as  to  the  improvements  which  he  desired  to  make  in 
his  woodland  scenery  near  Dunkeld.  The  duke  was  desirous  that  a  rocky 
crag,  called  Craigybarns,  should  be  planted  with  trees  to  relieve  the  grim 
barrenness  of  its  appearance.  But  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  climb 
the  crag  in  order  to  set  seeds  or  plants  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  A  happy 
idea  struck  my  hither.  Having  observed  in  front  of  the  castle  a  pair  of 
small  cannon,  used  for  firing  salutes,  it  occurred  to  him  to  turn  them  to 
account.  His  object  was  to  deposit  the  seeds  of  the  various  trees  amongst 
the  soil  in  the  clefts  of  the  crags.  A  tinsmith  in  the  village  was  ordered 
to  make  a  number  of  canisters  with  covers.  The  canisters  were  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  suitable  tree  seeds.  A  cannon  was  loaded,  and  the  canisters 
were  fired  up  against  the  high  face  of  the  rock.  They  burst  and  scattered 
the  seed  in  all  directions.  Some  years  after,  when  my  father  re-visited  the 
place,  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  scheme  of  planting  by  artillery  had 
proved  completely  successful,  for  the  trees  were  flourishing  luxuriantly  in  all 
the  recesses  of  the  cliff.77 


THE  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  BIRDS. 

A  WORD  ON  BEHALF  OF  SMALL  BIRDS. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  de  Putron,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Rodmell. 

( Published  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.) 

It  has  been  a  trying  time  for  birds.  Their  storehouses  of  food  have  been 
barred  against  them  by  the  frost,  and  death  from  cold  has  been  the  hard 
fate  of  many.  Pinching  want  has  tamed  them  and  brought  them  nearer 
than  they  are  wont  to  come,  to  the  shelter  of  our  houses.  Thus  they  claim 
our  pity,  yet  they  have  lost  faith  in  us — and  doubt  our  tender  mercy — for 
keen-sighted-  as  we  are  in  most  things,  where  our  interest  is  concerned,  in 
others  we  are  as  short-sighted  as  the  demon  of  ill  could  possibly  desire,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  persistent  and  systematic  destruction  of  small 
birds. 

The  apparent  mischief  done  by  birds  on  a  fine  summer’s  morning  is  so 
visible  and  so  irritating  to  farmers,  gardeners,  and  cottagers,  and  the  good 
they  do  early  and  late,  so  invisible  to  the  untutored  eye,  that  their  death 
warrant  is  sealed  at  once,  without  the  hope  of  a  reprieve  or  recommendation 
to  the  majesty  of  mercy.  Yet  experience  proves  that  the  presence  of  birds 
in  our  corn-fields  and  gardens  is  highly  to  be  desired.  We  have  only  to 
cross  from  Newhaven  to  France  to  lament,  as  all  travellers  do,  the  marked 
absence  of  small  birds  from  the  landscape,  and  to  learn  from  our  companions 
how  keen  is  the  regret,  which  too  late  invokes  the  protection  of  the  law  for 
the  feathered  guardians  of  the  fields.  The  following  testimony  to  their 
value  is  taken  from  a  public  report  which  was  laid  before  the  French  senate, 
and  will  doubtless  be  read  with  the  interest  it  deserves 

“  It  is  solely  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  being  very  seriously  endangered, 
that  they  affirm  that  men  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  destroy 
the  only  auxiliaries  which  can  effectually  stop  the  increase  of  insects,  the 
bane  of  all  cultivation.  Against  such  enemies  man  is  powerless,  and  if  God 
in  His  wisdom  .had  not  provided  a  remedy,  vegetation  would  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

“  This  providential  mission  of  birds  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered  an 
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exaggeration  ;  now  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  proved  truths  of  science.  Yet 
man,  by  a  strange  blindness,  shows  himself  the  most  terrible  enemy  of  these 
gentle  and  useful  creatures. 

“  More  cruel  than  the  kite  or  hawk,  who  will  kill  to  feed,  he  destroys 
them  for  the  simple  love  of  destruction.  The  gun  is  not  murderous  enough  ; 
it  is  by  all  sorts  of  contrivances — such  as  nets,  birdlime,  traps,  &c. — that 
these  charming  and  indispensable  little  friends  are  persecuted  by  man,  to 
whom  they  were  given  by  a  wise  Providence.  The  amount  of  mischief  done 
is  incalculable..  Let  us  look  the  matter  in  the  face  ;  the  evil  is  great,  and  if 
we  do  not  take  care  it  will  be  beyond  a  remedy.” 

So  speak  our  French  neighbours,  and  add,  that  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
departments,  the  value  of  grain  destroyed  by  insects  in  one  year  was 
estimated  at  four  millions  of  francs,  or  60,000  ! 

With  this  warning  before  our  eyes,  we  shall  do  well  to  pause  in  that 
wholesale  destruction  of  birds  in  which  the  members  of  sparrow  clubs  so 
largely  indulge  (only  because  they  see  them  eating  crops,  and  never  think 
that  most  of  them  eat  also  insects  which  destroy  crops).  Still,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  these  relics  of  a  barbarous  age  are  gradually  dwindling  away 
before  the  warm-hearted  and  growing  intelligence  of  Sussex  yeomen,  and 
respectable  newspapers  are  becoming  ashamed  to  chronicle  these  periodical 
massacres. 

A  Country  Clergyman,  who  has  written  some  very  good  words  for  poor 
birds,  states  “  that  the  sparrow  probably  bears  the  worst  character  of  all 
our  common  feathered  friends,  and  is  consequently  the  most  persecuted  ; 
and  yet,  a  pair  of  sparrows  have  been  known,  during  the  time  they  were 
feeding  their  young  ones,  to  destroy  every  week  3,360  caterpillars  !”  If  this 
result  could  be  achieved  by  two  birds,  let  our  young  readers  estimate,  if  they 
can,  the  weekly  work  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The  goldfinch  also  stands  in 
need  of  friends  to  protect  it  from  the  treacherous  birdcatcher.  The  seeds 
of  dandelion,  groundsel,  thistles,  and  other  noxious  weeds  are  its  usual 
food,  and  yet  we  hear  of  the  enormous  number  of  13,848  goldfinches  being 
sent  from  Worthing  in  a  single  year. 

The  starling,  too,  claims  protection  at  our  hands.  Who  has  not  seen  it 
perched  on  the  back  of  a  sheep,  devouring  the  insects  which,  to  use  a  local 
word,  terrify  the  poor  animals,  and  then  finishing  its  meal  on  wireworms 
turned  up  by  the  plough  ?  The  services  of  rooks  are  now  more  civilly 
recognised,  and  instead  of  shooting  them,  as  of  old,  a  small  boy  with  a  loud 
voice  may  be  both  seen  and  heard,  discharging  volleys  of  shouts ,  not  shots , 
with  marvellous  effect,  in  defence  of  the  sprouting  corn.  “  Yet”  (again  in 
the  words  of  the  same  country  clergyman)  “  that  atrocious  and  cowardly 
modem  invention  of  poisoned  wheat  bids  fair  to  lessen  these  useful  birds. 
Some  years  ago,  in  Hampshire,  a  war  of  extermination  was  waged  against 
them,  and  rookeries  were  destroyed.  The  natural  consequence  soon  showed 
itself  in  such  an  increase  of  various  hurtful  insects,  and  especially  of  the 
cockchafer  (which  is  three  .years  in  the  grub  state,  and  all  that  time  does 
an  immense  amount  of  injury  to  the  roots  of  grass  and  corn),  that  women 
and  children  were  obliged  to  follow  the  plough  to  pick  up  these  grubs, 
which  the  rooks  would  have  devoured  had  they  not  been  murdered.  This 
practical  proof  of  the  utility  of  rooks  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Hampshire 
farmers,  and  rookeries  were  again  established  and  rooks  protected.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  America,  where,  at  one  time,  the  State  offered 
rewards  for  their  destruction,  and  in  consequence  they  so  much  decreased, 
and  noxious  insects  so  greatly  increased,  as  to  induce  the  State  to  offer  a 
counter-reward  for  their  protection.” 
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Not  one  word  only,  but  many  earnest  words  of  appeal  and  remonstrance 
might  be  written,  too,  on  behalf  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird,  in  spite  of 
their  persevering  onslaught  on  our  tempting  cherries  and  currants  in  summer. 
Are  they  to  be  murdered  for  this,  when  an  old  net  suffices  to  guard  our 
garden  treasures  ?  And  shall  we  plead  in  vain  for  the  insect-eating  birds, 
such  as  swallows,  martens,  swifts,  wrens,  robins,  and  blackcaps  ?  The  list 
is  by  no  means  complete,  but  I  hold  a  brief  on  behalf  of  at  least  fifty 
families  of  feathered  clients,  who  either  periodically  visit  or  permanently 
make  our  Southdowns  their  home. 

“Live  and  let  live”  should  be  our  motto,  and  the  lesson  of  mercy  and 
loving  kindness  should  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  country  schools,  and 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  town  and  country  children  among  their  earliest 
recollections.  So  different,  alas  !  was  the  feeling  not  a  century  ago,  that 
the  cruelty  of  taking  nests  and  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  was  encouraged 
by  many  churchwardens,  and  head-money  for  sparrows  not  unfrequently 
figured  as  an  item  in  their  accounts. 

Well  may  it  be  asked — how  long  will  it  take  to  unlearn  this  cruelty, 
which  has  hardened  the  hearts  of  generations  of  children,  and  to  propagate 
the  seeds  of  compassion  and  tender-hearted  kindness  towards  all  God’s 
creatures  ? 

I  have  faith  in  the  manliness  of  Englishmen,  and  trust  to  the  brighter 
intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  impose  an  eternal  veto  on  unfair, 
unmanly  dealing  with  harmless  birds. 

“  Can  we  wonder,”  says  Mr.  Koach  Smith,  a  great  naturalist,  “  at  the 
increase  of  the  insects  which  destroy  our  fruits  ;  and  at  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  those  who  have  extensive  orchards  and  gardens  ?  The  birds 
are  the  only  possible  agents  to  counteract  the  deadly  unseen  insects  which 
are,  every  hour,  being  bred  almost  everywhere.  Nature  has  formed  the 
bird’s  eye  for  detecting  insects  where  the  eye  of  man  is  useless.  Wholly 
destroy  the  birds  and  the  fruit  is  wholly  destroyed.  At  Hartlip,  some  years 
ago,  in  the  face  of  truths  and  facts,  the  sparrows  were  exterminated  entirely 
as  being  injurious.  The  orchards  were  immediately  covered  with  the  webs 
and  nests  of  innumerable  caterpillars  and  other  insects  ;  and  in  two  years 
it  was  calculated  that  over  £1,000  was  lost  in  consequence  of  this  insane 
slaughtering.  But  far  more  startling  instances  could  be  adduced  ;  and  yet 
we  see  no  steps  taken  to  stay  the  evil !  I  look  more  to  youth  than  to 
the  hardened  man  who  has  steeled  himself  into  erroneous  convictions,  and 
will  never  part  with  them  but  with  life.  It  is  not  so  with  boys  ;  they  are 
to  be  reasoned  with  ;  and  if  the  clergy  and  schoolmasters  would  make 
friends  of  them  and  explain  the  nature  and  use  of  birds,  and  their  importance 
in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence,  I  am  assured  they  would  soon  be  induced 
to  be  protectors  instead  of  destroyers  of  the  birds,  and  they  would  thus  find 
doing  good  much  more  grateful  and  profitable  than  working  evil.” 

If  our  cause  were  as  weak  as  it  is  strong,  it  could  be  propped  up  trium¬ 
phantly  by  recent  intelligence  from  New  Zealand,  that  the  colonists  are 
ready  to  pay  one  pound  sterling  for  every  insectivorous  bird  that  is  landed 
alive  in  the  colony.  And  why  is  this?  Why  their  anxiety  to  purchase 
for  gold  the  little  birds  whose  value  is  so  little  understood  in  England  ? 
The  reason  is,  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  becoming  corn-growing 
countries,  and  absolutely  require  the  services  of  birds  to  destroy  the  worms 
and  insects  which  invariably  appear  wherever  wheat  is  grown. 
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THE  USE  OF  BIRDS  TO  FARMERS. 

In  many  of  the  high-farming  districts  of  England,  where  several  fields  are 
thrown  into  one,  the  hedges,  where  they  have  not  given  place  to  wire 
fencing,  are  reduced  to  mere  stumps,  and  the  old-fashioned  banks  and  often 
deep  hedge-bottoms,  the  best  cover  for  birds,  have  been  added  to  the  fields. 
Under  such  circumstances  birds  are  consequently  scarce  ;  and  agriculturists, 
when  the  birds  are  banished,  have  to  contend  with  ever-increasing  insect 
and  other  pests,  the  natural  food  of  the  banished  birds.  In  America,  where 
wire  fencing  has  been  largely  substituted  for  hedges,  the  birds,  as  in  this 
country,  have  had  to  seek  food  and  suitable  cover  elsewhere,  and  the  crops 
are  in  consequence  eaten  up  or  destroyed  by  vermin  pests.  On  this  account, 
as  the  correspondent  of  an  American  paper  states,  a  reaction  has  set  in 
against  wire  fencing.  He  says: — “The  reason  of  the  reaction  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  the  farmers  that  in  substituting  the  wire  for  the  old-fashioned 
fences  and  hedges  they  have  driven  away  the  myriads  of  little  birds  which 
used  to  eat  up  the  grubs  and  similar  pests  so  destructive  of  the  farmer’s 
crops.  These  birds  need  the  cover  and  shelter  of  the  hedges  which  formerly 
separated  the  tilled  fields.  Even  if  the  fence  was  of  wood,  a  thick  growth 
of  sedge  or  long  grass  grew  up  at  its  base  which  made  a  retreat  for  the  birds. 
But  with  the  clean,  mathematical  division  made  by  the  barbed  wire  the  field 
became  as  smooth  as  a  tennis-lawn,  and  the  unsheltered  birds  are  forced  to 
migrate.  In  their  absence  the  larvae  thrive  and  become  legion.  I  am  told 
that  the  cabbage  caterpillar  has  completely  destroyed  the  crop  of  a  whole 
season  on  Long  Island.  Once  the  insect  gets  a  foothold  it  propagates  so 
rapidly  that  repressive  measures  are  usually  of  no  avail.”  The  writer  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  barbed  wire  fences  became  popular  with  many  farmers 
because  the  entire  surface  of  the  land  became  accessible,  and  allowed  them 
to  sow  and  reap  larger  crops  ;  and  he  concludes  : — “  But  the  advantages  are 
seen  to  be  outweighed  in  many  respects  by  the  disadvantages.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  injury  to  cattle,  which  was  one  of  the  first  objections  against 
the  wire  fencing,  the  farmers  now  find,  after  a  few  years’  absence  of  the 
birds,  that  flies  and  grubs  do  persistent  damage,  and  are  practically  unsup- 
pressible.”  British  farmers,  who  have  destroyed  the  bosky  old  hedges, 
either  by  thinning  and  cutting  them  down  to  the  ground,  or  by  substituting 
wire  fencing,  have,  like  those  of  America,  found  out  to  their  cost  that,  though 
they  may  extend  their  fields  a  little,  the  gain  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  absence  of  birds,  and  the  great  and  serious  increase  of  insect  pests 
and  other  vermin.  —  H.  Kerr.  —  July  23rd,  1887. — Newcastle  Weekly 
Chronicle. 


The  following  letter  is  reprinted  as  convenient  for  the  coming 
season.  It  appeared  in  No.  1,S.S.L.,  and  therefore  too  late 
to  be  of  much  use  : — 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  BIRDS  IN  WINTER. 

Sir, — Many  of  our  native  song  birds  are  killed  or  driven  from  the  country 
by  the  cold  and  scarcity  of  food  in  winter,  while  large  flocks  of  other  kinds 
come  to  us  from  more  northern  regions.  Many  of  the  latter  are  an  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  our  food  supply,  such  as  the  snipe,  woodcock,  and  wild¬ 
fowl,  and  are  looked  after  by  the  sportsman,  but  others  are  in  the  same  plight 
as  our  own  small  birds  which  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  ice  and  snow,  and 
wander  hither  and  thither  as  their  boundaries  change.  The  committee  on 
the  migrations  of  birds  of  the  British  Association  have  found  that  many  of 
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our  most  familiar  birds,  which  we  imagined  never  left  our  own  gardens, 
fields,  or  woods,  such  as  the  redbreast,  hedge-sparrow,  chaffinch,  jay,  lark, 
&c.,  are  often  driven  beyond  the  Channel  by  stress  of  weather,  and  they  have 
been  seen  in  immense  flocks  in  the  Island  of  Heligoland  on  their  way  across 
the  North  Sea.  As  these  birds  have  no  migratory  instincts,  it  is  probable 
that  few  of  them  ever  return  to  our  shores,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of 
them  are  killed  and  eaten  by  the  French  and  Italians,  as  it  is  common  to 
find  redbreasts,  titmice,  &c.,  sold  as  “  larks  ”  in  the  markets  of  such  places 
as  Nice  and  Florence  during  the  winter  months. 

It  is  common  belief  in  this  country  that  large  crops  of  hips  and  haws  on 
our  hedgerows  presage  a  hard  winter,  and  that  Providence  has  provided  this 
large  supply  of  food  for  the  birds  in  anticipation  of  it.  But,  although  this 
is  an  error, — fruit  crops  of  all  kinds  being  dependent  on  antecedent  climatic 
conditions, — it  is  satisfactory  to  find  this  general  acknowledgment  of  the  rights 
of  the  poor  birds  to  our  wild  fruits.  It  is  chiefly  the  thrush  tribe — our  song 
thrush,  missel-thrush,  and  blackbird,  and  our  winter  visitors,  the  redwing 
and  fieldfare — which  subsist  on  these  fruits,  and  for  whose  benefit  they 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  preserved.  Of  recent  years,  “  high  ”  farming, 
and  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands,  have  led  to  the  cutting  down  and  autumn 
dressing  of  hedgerows  and  thickets  of  hawthorn,  wild  rose,  blackthorn, 
cornel,  and  bramble,  while  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  church  and  house 
decorations  at  Christmas  and  other  festivals  absorbs  a  vast  amount  of  holly, 
mistletoe,  arbutus,  yew,  and  ivy  berries.  It  has  been  the  fashion,  moreover, 
during  recent  years  to  use  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  cornel,  and  rose 
as  drawing-room  decorations,  and  large  quantities  have  been  sold  in  the 
streets  of  London  for  this  purpose  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months,  thus  depriving  the  birds  of  much  of  their  natural  food.  “  When 
birds  come  to  suffer  by  severe  frost,”  says  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  “I 
find  that  the  first  that  fail  and  die  are  the  redwings,  fieldfares,  and  then  the 
song  thrushes  ;  ”  and  of  the  summer  food  of  the  latter  he  remarks,  “  thrushes 
during  long  droughts  are  of  great  service  in  hunting  out  shell  snails, 
which  they  pull  to  pieces  for  their  young,  and  are  thereby  very  serviceable 
in  gardens  so  it  is  obviously  bad  rural  economy,  if  it  were  not  also 
thoughtless  cruelty,  to  allow  such  birds  to  die  of  starvation,  or  let  them 
be  driven  out  of  the  country  by  lack  of  food  in  winter.  The  thrush  tribe 
will  not  eat  seeds  of  any  kind,  and  they  care  little  for  bread-crumbs.  The 
best  artificial  food  is  the  waste  of  figs  and  other  dried  fruits,  and  a  cheap 
preparation  sold  by  bird  sellers  under  the  name  of  German  paste.  This  is 
also  the  best  artificial  food  for  our  small,  soft-billed  birds — such  as  robins, 
hedge-sparrows,  larks,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  natural  food  of  this  latter  class,  Gilbert  White  says  : — 
“  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  soft-billed  birds  which  winter  with 
us  subsist  chiefly  on  insects  in  their  aurelia  state.  All  the  species  of  wag¬ 
tails  in  severe  weather  haunt  shallow  streams  near  their  spring-head,  where 
they  never  freeze  ;  and  by  wading  pick  out  the  aurdias  of  the  genus  Phory- 
ganese,  &c.  (cadis  flies).  Hedge-sparrows  frequent  sinks  and  gutters  in  hard 
weather,  where  they  pick  up  crumbs  and  other  sweepings  ;  and  in  mild 
weather  procure  worms.  Redbreasts  and  wrens  in  winter  haunt  outhouses, 
stables,  and  barns,  where  they  find  spiders  and  flies  that  have  laid  themselves 
up  during  the  cold  season.  But  the  grand  support  of  the  soft-billed  birds 
in  winter  is  the  infinite  profusion  of  aurdias  (and  eggs)  of  the  Lepidoptera 
(moths  and  butterflies)  which  is  fastened  to  the  twigs  of  trees  and  their 
trunks,  to  the  pales  and  walls  of  gardens  and  buildings,  as  is  found  in  every 
cranny  and  cleft  of  rock  or  rubbish,  and  even  in  the  ground  itself.” 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Miss  Ormerod  and  other 
naturalists  on  the  very  serious  injury  done  by  insects  to  field  crops  and 
forest-trees,  or  who  have  themselves  experienced  the  ravages  of  caterpillars 
and  grubs  in  their  gardens,  will  see  the  importance  of  trying  to  keep  alive, 
and  about  our  own  gardens  and  fields,  this  very  interesting  and  useful  class 
of  native  song  birds.  Just  as  the  destruction  of  one  wasp  in  March  prevents  the 
formation  of  a  whole  nest  of  wasps,  so  the  destruction  of  one  chrysalis  of  the 
cabbage  butterfly  in  winter  prevents  thousands  of  the  most  destructive  of 
our  garden  caterpillars,  and  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
temporary  wants  of  the  birds  which  render  us  such  great  service  to  secure 
their  being  attended  to  by  all  who  have  it  in  their' power.  The  titmice, 
which  are  also  insect-eaters,  are  very  fond  of  suet,  and  will  pick  bones  in 
preference  to  other  food  in  winter. 

Of  the  hard-billed  birds,  the  ubiquitous  house-sparrow  is  almost  the  only 
one  which  will  apply  to  us  for  doles  in  winter.  Whatever  may  be  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  deserts  in  the  country — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  very 
destructive  to  ripening  corn  — he  certainly  is  a  very  pleasant  and  useful  friend 
to  us  in  towns.  He  feeds  his  young  on  insects  only  ;  and  seeing  that 
he  is  among  the  first  to  begin  breeding,  and  among  the  last  to 
give  over  ;  he  spends  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  destroying  the  larvae  of 
insects  which  abound  to  a  greater  extent  in  town  gardens  and  parks  than  in 
the  open  country.  Kensington  Gardens  abound  with  sparrows  all  the  year 
round,  and  they  can  find  nothing  but  insects  there,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  town-bred  birds  go  far  afield  in  autumn,  as  our  starlings  do, 
in  search  of  food.  Hard-billed  birds  are  easily  satisfied  with  a  few  crumbs, 
boiled  potatoes,  and  kitchen  scraps,  or  any  of  the  common  kinds  of  bird¬ 
seed  or  grain.  Rooks,  which  are  grub-eating  birds,  will  eat  this  kind  of  food 
also  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger. 

Cold  and  starvation  make  many  birds  tame  in  winter,  and  they  are  often 
caught  by  boys  and  put  into  cages,  only  to  die  for  want  of  proper  food  and 
care  and  from  the  unnatural  restraint.  Robins,  hedge-sparrows,  and  titmice, 
which  are  the  most  easily  caught,  live  with  very  great  difficulty  in  confine¬ 
ment,  and  should  not  be  subjected  to  such  cruel  treatment.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  there  is  much  carelessness  in  the  catching  and  keeping  of  birds 
for  sale,  and  consequently  much  destruction  of  life,  which  should  be  depre¬ 
cated  and  discouraged  by  all  true  lovers  of  our  British  song  birds. 

I  am,  {Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Curzon  Street,  Mayfair.  C.  Roberts. 


SPABROWS. 

“  Two  pairs  of  sparrows  were  watched  by  an  observant  naturalist  feeding 
their  young  in  their  nests  in  only  one  half-hour  with  the  larvae  of  the  blue¬ 
bottle  fly  from  a  dead  cat.  They  fetched  these  in  all  104  times,  and  one  of 
the  birds  also  caught  fourteen  flies  on  the  wing.  Now,  the  common  house¬ 
fly  is  computed  to  produce  in  one  season,  so  prolific  is  its  progeny  after 
progeny,  no  less  than  20,000,900,  say,  in  round  numbers  21,000,000,  and 
thus  were  prevented  by  these  two  pair  of  birds  no  fewer  than  280,000,000, 
by  the  capture  of  fourteen  flies,  and  2,800,000,000  by  the  destruction  of 
the  104  larvae.  Again,  we  read,  on  unimpeachable  authority,  that  there 
figured  in  the  parish  accounts  of  one  parish  in  Gloucestershire  a  charge  tor 
seventeen  dozen  of  (so-called)  tomtits’  heads  ;  in  another  parish,  Melbourne, 
in  Derbyshire,  a  sparrow  club  destroyed,  in  one  year,  4,577  small  birds,  and  in 
yet  another  3,500.  Take  the  smaller  of  these  two  last  numbers,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  by  it  the  number  of  flies  just  calculated  as  prevented  by  the  two  pair 
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of  sparrows,  and  it  gives  what  we  may  very  well  call  a  ‘  grand  total 5  of 
7,280,000,000,000.  Linnaeus  calculated  that  the  progeny  of  three  flies 
would  devour  a  dead  horse  almost  as  quickly  as  a  lion.  The  aphis,  also,  fed 
on  by  several  of  our  smaller  birds,  produces  of  herself,  as  is  well  known, 
female  aphides,  generation  after  generation  As  many  as  eleven  of  these 
female  generations  have  been  produced  in  one  year,  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  may  go  on  in  the  same  way  year  after  year.  ‘  It  is  probable,’  says 
Macgillivray,  the  most  accurate  and  observant  naturalist  that  England  has 
ever  had,  4  that  were  the  quantity  of  seeds  of  the  cereal  plants  which  all  the 
graminivorous  birds  in  the  country  devour  annually  actually  known,  it  would 
prove  much  higher  than  could  be  imagined,  yet  by  far  the  greater  part 
could  be  of  no  use  to  man  were  all  the  birds  destroyed,  it  being  irrecoverably 
dispersed  over  the  fields.’  ” 

From  the  “  Sparrow-Shooter,”  by  F.  0.  Morris. 


THE  PLUMAGE  OF  BIRDS  AS  TRIMMING. 

At  a  conference  of  ladies  held  in  Bond-street  a  few  days  ago  on  the 
subject  of  dress,  it  was  decided  that  the  plumage  of  small  birds  should  no 
longer  be  considered  as  fashionable  trimming  for  robes  or  bonnets.  Com- 
menting  on  this  resolution,  the  Standard,  remarks  : — “  In  vain  have  the 
Audubon  Society  and  the  American  Ornithologists’  Union  protested  ;  in  vain 
has  the  Selbotne  Society  in  this  country  endeavoured  for  years  to  show  the 
folly  and  the  cruelty  of  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  field  and  grove  to  the  lowest  form  of  female  vanity.  Fashion  had  sent 
forth  its  ukase,  women  continued  to  obey  the  decree,  and  so  long  as  women 
continued  to  stick  humming-birds  in  their  bonnets  and  gulls’  wings  in  their 
hats,  wear  muffs  of  the  breasts  of  slaughtered  grebes,  or,  as  in  the  instance 
of  a  Nevada  plutocrat’s  wife,  send  sharpshooters  to  New  Guinea  to  kill 
birds  of  paradise  in  order  to  sew  their  gorgeous  pelts  into  mantles,  so  long 
did  the  dealers  send  their  collectors  out.  A  curious  observer  has  put  on 
record  that  in  one  tramway  car  in  Madison  Avenue,  in  New  York,  he 
counted  eleven  women  who  wore  birds.  The  species  thus  distributed  were 
found  to  be- the  heads,  and  wings  of  three  starlings,  an  entire  bird  of  un¬ 
known  species,  seven  warblers  representing  four  species,  a  large  tern,  the 
heads  and  wings  of  three  shore  larks,  the  wings  of  seven  shore  larks  and 
grassfinches,  one  half  of  a  gallinule,  a  small  tern,  a  turtle  dove,  a  vireo,  and 
a  yellow  breasted  chat,  and  a  number  of  ostrich  plumes.  Altogether  it  has 
been  calculated  that  fully  5,000,000  birds  are  annually  destroyed  in  the 
United  States  alone  to  supply  the  home  demand,  and  that  at  least  as  many 
again  are  exported  to  Europe  and  other  countries.  But  North  America  is 
not  the  only  continent  which  is  robbed  of  its  feathered  inhabitants  for  this 
contemptible  purpose.  South  America  sends  many,  Europe  a  few,  and  a 
host  come  from  Africa,  Australia,  the  Papuan  Islands,  and  India.  In  one 
shop  in  London  there  were  sold  during  the  four  months  ending  April,  1885, 
no  fewer  than  404,464  West  Indian  and  Brazilian  bird  skins,  and  356,389 
East  Indian  ones,  besides  thousands  of  Impeyan  pheasants  and  birds  of 
paradise.  One  collector  for  the  dealers  prepared  during  a  three  months’  trip 
in  South  Carolina  as  many  as  11,018  skins,  and  the  same  person  has  lately 
boasted  that  on  an  average  he  sells  30,000  a  year  to  be  cut  up  for  millinery 
purposes.  A  single  village  in  Long  Island  sent  in  four  months  70,000  pelts 
to  New  York,  and  a  Paris  firm  contracted  with  an  enterprising  woman  at  Cobb’s 
Island,  on  the  Virginia  coast,  to  deliver  to  them  40,000,  or  more,  gull  and  tern 
skins,  during  the  past  summer — each  skin  being  valued  at  one  and  eightpence. 
Orioles,  tanagers,  grosbeaks,  cedar  waxwings,  blue  birds,  meadow  larks,  and 
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golden-winged  woodpeckers  are  in  great  favour.  Sea  birds  of  white  or  delicate 
shades  of  colour  are  so  eagerly  bought  that  there  are  many  professional 
shooters  who  confine  themselves  to  this  branch  of  commerce.  At  Flam- 
borough  Head  and  the  Fame  Islands  on  our  own  coast,  a  constant  fusillade  is 
going  on  ;  and  in  the  Hebrides,  Shetlands,  and  Orkneys  the  destruction  is 
even  greater.  One  man  exports  upwards  of  1,000  a  month  to  France  ; 
and  in  Long  Island,  near  New  Fork,  as  many  as  3,000  skins  of  the 
sea  swallow  are  sent  to  market  in  early  spring,  when  the  plumage  is  at  its 
best.  We  read  in  one  of  those  personal  descriptions  of  “society  ladies  55  in 
which  the  Americans  so  delight  that  a  certain  belle  ‘  had  her  gown  of  un¬ 
relieved  black  looped  up  with  blackbirds  ;  and  a  winged  creature  so  dusky 
that  it  could  have  been  intended  for  nothing  but  a  crow  reposed  among  the 
coils  and  braids  of  her  hair.5  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
this  cruel  folly.  To  slaughter  by  the  million,  in  the  interests  of  fashion,  the 
most  lovely  of  birds  is  cruelty  to  them  and  injury  to  us.55 


PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS  IN  INDIA  BY  LAW. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indian  Council  the  legal  member  moved  that  the  Game 
Protection  Bill  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  said  the  opinions  laid  before  the 
Committee  showed  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Bill  The  objec¬ 
tions  raised  were  not  to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  but  were  to  the  effect  that  its 
scope  was  not  sufficiently  extensive.  Endeavours  had  been  made  to  meet  this  argu¬ 
ment  by  including  peacocks,  reverenced  by  the  Hindoos,  and  also  insectivorous  birds, 
valuable  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  which  were  being  exterminated  fur  the  sake  of 
their  plumage.  Many  thousands  of  black  partridges  had  been  killed  last  year  for 
the  same  reason.  The  Madras  Government  was  especially  anxious  for  the  protection 
of  such  birds.  Power  was  also  given  to  local  Gover-nments  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  to  animals  and  game  other  than  birds. — The  Times. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

Miss  Margaret  Ashurst,  W.  Baxter,  Esq.,  jun.,  Miss  Barker,  Mrs. 
Boucher,  Henry  Burgess,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Henry  Burgess,  John  Clift,  Esq.,  Miss 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  WILD  BIRDS  BY  LAW. 

IT  will  be  interesting  to  members  to  learn  that  tlie  Selborne 
Society,  from  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  with 
the  wasteful  and  cruel  Goddess  of  Fashion,  has  used  every 
endeavour  to  obtain  Acts  by  which  the  supply  of  the  skins 
of  useful  and  harmless  birds  might  be  restricted  or  entirely 
cut  off.  The  following  is  an  account  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  Colonies  and  India  in  this  direction  : — 

Victoria. — A  deputation,  consisting  of  Dr.  Dobson,  M.L.C., 
Sir  Ferdinand  Mueller,  K.M.G.,  and  members  of  the  Victorian 
Field  Naturalists’  Society,  waited  on  26th  July  on  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Trade  and  Customs  at  Melbourne,  and  asked  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  a  number  of  insectivorous 
birds  during  the  breeding  season.  The  deputation  stated 
that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  native  birds  for  the  sake  of 
their  plumage  was  a  national  loss,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them 
destroyed  vast  numbers  of  insect  pests  which  attacked  fruit- 
trees  and  other  produce.  After  consultation  with  other  sci¬ 
entific  bodies,  the  Field  Naturalists’  Society  wished  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  Government  to  protect  all  owls,  nightjars,  swallows, 
bee-eaters,  and  all  kingfishers,  warblers,  larks,  and  so  on  to 
the  cranes  and  rails.  They  were  anxious,  also,  to  protect  the 
lyre-bird  from  July  15th  to  January  1st.  Mr.  Walker  said 
that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  Society  in  its  efforts 
to  protect  native  birds,  which  were  not  only  harmless  but 
useful  to  the  agriculturist.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  lyre¬ 
bird  should  not  be  protected  through  the  whole  of  the  year. 
He  thought  it  scandalous  that  native  birds  should  be  so 
ruthlessly  destroyed.  As  to  whether  the  Colonial  Government 
would  declare  any  forests  as  preserves  for  birds,  he  could 
express  no  opinion. 

From  the  position  of  the  gentlemen  forming  this  deputa¬ 
tion,  and  from  their  high  scientific  reputation,  it  is  certain 
that  this  Bill  will  pass,  and,  in  that  case,  the  egret  will  be 
protected  in  Victoria. 


New  South  Wales. — The  Act  of  1881  has  met  with  the 
hearty  support  of  the  public. 
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Dr.  George  Bennett,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  the  veteran 
naturalist,  whose  “  Gatherings/'’  published  in  1860,  are 
familiar  to  everybody,  writes  : — “  I  shall  always  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  preservation  according  to  your  plan  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  save  the  birds  of  all  countries  from  wholesale 
destruction,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  very  strong  opinion 
in  favour  of  it  prevails  in  this  Colony,  and  that  the  destruction 
has  been  very  limited  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  fines 
having  become  less  and  less  every  year;  and  this  year,  1886, 
they  only  amounted  to  five  shillings.  The  fines  are  always 
sent  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Sydney.”  Dr.  Bennett  is 
corresponding  member  of  our  Selborne  Society. 


Tasmania. — Sir  Henry  Dobson,  Chief  Justice  of  Tasmania, 
a  member  of  the  Selborne  Society,  always  interested  himself 
in  the  preservation  of  birds,  and  was  directly  instrumental  in 
bringing  in  the  Tasmanian  Bill  for  that  purpose. 


India. — A  Bill  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Viceregal 
Council  for  the  protection  of  Wild  Birds.  The  chief  object 
of  the  measure  is  to  check  the  large  slaughter  of  certain  birds, 
for  whose  plumage  there  is  a  demand  in  the  European  market. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Stern  dale  (Paper  Currency  Office,  Bombay),  a 
member  of  the  Selborne  Society,  and  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  its  objects,  writes  : — “  I  have  lately  been  much  distressed 
at  seeing  advertisements  from  wretched  traders  in  Calcutta, 
offering  good  prices  for  paddy-birds'  skins  ;  and  years  ago  I 
came  across  a  man  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  the  forests  of 
Central  India,  who  had  over  a  hundred  skins  of  the  beautiful 
little  Bengal  kingfisher,  which  he  trapped  for  the  Madras 
markets.  Natural  history  is  the  study  of  my  life,  and  it  goes 
to  my  heart  to  kill  anything  save  for  specimens.  I  was  more 
cruel  when  I  was  younger ;  but  now,  when  people  send 
me  specimens  alive,  I  keep  them  until  they  die  a  natural 
death.  I  am  repaid  by  observing  their  habits,  which  I  think 
preferable  to  having  them  skinned  and  stuffed,  and  knowing 
nothing  at  all  about  them." 


Jamaica. — A  “  Bird  and  Fish  Protection  Law  ”  has  recently 
been  passed  in  this  Colony.  It  provides  for  the  absolute 
protection  of  humming-birds,  and  other  birds  which  were 
being  rapidly  exterminated  in  the  island,  on  account  of  the 
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value  of  their  plumage  for  ladies*  hats,  bonnets,  and  dresses ; 
while  certain  edible  birds,  fishes,  and  other  creatures  have 
a  close  season  provided,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  kill 
them.  There  has  been  great  destruction  of  fish  in  the 
rivers  and  streams,  by  the  use  of  explosives  and  of  poisonous 
and  intoxicating  herbs.  An  example  of  the  wholesale  de¬ 
struction  of  birds  is  given  by  a  local  paper,  in  which  there 
is  an  advertisement  for  10,000  humming-birds’  skins  ! 


Heligoland. — The  Hamburg  Correspondenz  calls  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  Heligoland  to  “a  shameful  act  of  barbarism,”  which,  as  it 
says,  has  been  committed  year  after  year  upon  the  island  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn  season.  The  offenders,  it  is  sorry  to  confess,  are  German  tourists, 
and  the  offence  is  “  the  murder  of  wholesale  masses  of  the  forest  birds  which 
are  on  the  migration  to  their  wiuter  quarters  in  the  south,  or  would  migrate 
thither  if  these  gentlemen  would  have  the  mercy  to  permit  it.”  The 
slaughter  of  the  little  birds  who  rest  at  night  on  the  island  has  become  a 
favourite  “  sport.”  The  sportsmen  are  so  eager  at  it  that  they  go  out  at 
night  with  lanterns  and  entrap  the  birds  in  shoals  in  order  to  take  them 
home  and  kill  them.  The  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  asserted  that  he  had 
known  as  many  as  3,000  birds  to  be  taken  and  killed  in  one  single  night. 
Most  of  them  are  singing  birds.  They  are  not  wanted,  however,  for  song, 
but  “  for  the  ladies.”  We  suspect  that  this  really  means  that  they  are 
wanted  for  trade,  for  no  sportsman  would  be  likely  to  present  his  wife  or 
sweetheart  with  fifty  or  sixty  birds  to  put  in  her  bonnet,  and  the  Hamburg 
paper  says  that  this  is  the  use  to  which  the  birds  are  destined. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  know  from  any  of  our  correspondents 
if  this  is  a  truthful  statement,  in  order  that  the  Society  may 
apply  to  the  Colonial  authorities  to  have  this  shameful 
destruction  of  our  British  migratory  birds  prohibited. 
Heligoland  is  well  known  to  be  not  only  a  resting-place  for 
our  summer  birds  on  their  passage  to  and  from  the  South,  but 
also  a  refuge  in  winter  for  many  of  our  native  birds,  such  as 
redbreasts,  larks,  starlings,  &c.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  paper 
quoted  above  that  during  the  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
song-birds  are  destroyed  in  these  “  bird-hunts.** 

The  Selborne  Society  is  obviously  winning  the  day.  The 
leading  milliners*  shops  in  London  contain  only  the  skilfullv- 
arranged  plumage  of  pheasants,  fowls,  and  other  birds  which 
are  killed  for  food,  and  to  which  the  Society  does  not  object ; 
and  the  skins  of  birds  killed  only  for  their  plumage  are  rarely 
seen  except  in  the  windows  of  second-rate  shops,  and  in  the 
hats  of  shop-assistants  and  servant-maids, — often  the  cast-off 
finery  of  their  mistresses. 


G.  A.  Musgrave. 
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WHY  DO  WILD  BIRDS  SHUN  HUMAN  BEINGS? 

A  SERIES  OF  TALES  SHOWING  THAT  BIRDS  ARE  NOT  NATURALLY 

AFRAID  OF  MAN. 

SEEING  that  the  wild  birds  dwelling  upon  the  uninhabited 
Coral  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas,  which  are  seldom 
visited  by  human  beings,  manifest  so  little  antipathy  to  the 
society  of  man  as  to  permit  the  sailors,  who  ever  and  anon 
chance  to  land  on  their  shores,  not  only  to  walk  amongst  them, 
but  even  to  take  hold  of  them  without  making  any  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  the  question  heading  this  article 
not  unnaturally  suggests  itself  to  the  reflecting  mind.  For,  be 
it  remembered,  the  apparently,  to  us,  astounding  stories  of  the 
remarkable  confidence  the  wild  birds  of  some  uninhabited 
islands  possess  in  the  good  intentions  of  their  occasional 
human  visitors,  are  neither  of  the  proverbial  class  of  “  Tales 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner,”  nor  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  verify ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  facts  which  many  of  our  still  living  con¬ 
temporaries  have  witnessed,  and  are  consequently  able  to 
testify  to.  For  example.  Captain  Doughty,  of  H.M.S. 
Constance,  tells  me  that  not  only  on  the  Islands  Ducie  and 
Elizabeth,  but  on  several  others  in  the  Southern  Ocean  he  found 
the  C(  tropical  birds  ”  so  little  fearful  of  man’s  approach  that 
he  had  not  only  walked  close  up  to  them  while  they  were 
sitting  upon  their  nests,  but  actually  extracted  from  their 
tails  the  beautiful  (from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long)  scarlet 
feathers  without  the  birds  manifesting  the  slightest  sign  of 
fear.  Indeed,  all  the  notice  they  took  of  the  procedure  was 
merely  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  act  by  turning 
their  heads  round,  and  pecking  at  his  hands  while  he  pulled 
the  feathers  out.  On  no  single  occasion  did  they  attempt  to  fly 
away,  or  even  so  much  as  to  leave  the  nest.  These  being 
merely  samples  of  the  light  in  which  birds  unfamiliar  to  the 
appearance  and  ways  of  man  behave  themselves  when 
accidentally  brought  into  contact  with  him,  I  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  show  that  even  European  wild  birds  living  equally  in 
a  free  state  of  nature,  though  perfectly  familiar  with  both 
man’s  appearance  and  ways  will,  under  certain  conditions, 
exhibit  neither  fear  nor  antipathy  to  his  proximity.  The  cases 
I  have  to  adduce  in  evidence  of  this  fact  will  be  from  among 
those  that  have  come  within  the  range  of  my  own  observa¬ 
tion.  For  although,  by  so  doing,  the  number  to  select  from 
is  limited,  they  will  nevertheless  have  the  advantage  of  allow- 
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ing  me  to  feel  certain  tliat  they  have  in  the  transcribing 
process  neither  been  in  any  way  misinterpreted  or  mis¬ 
represented. 

I  propose  citing  not  only  cases  in  which  individual  birds 
have  displayed  great  confidence  in  man;  but  likewise  examples 
of  where  whole  flocks  of  wild  fowl  have  manifested  no  dread 
of  his  proximity.  Before  doing  so,  however,  in  order  to  make 
perfectly  sure  that  ray  view  of  the  matter  will  not  be  misinter¬ 
preted,  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  have  already  written,* 
regarding  the  mental  and  moral  attributes  of  some  members 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  For  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  neither  are  all  species  of  birds  endowed  with  the 
same  human  sympathies,  nor  does  each  individual  member  of 
any  particular  species,  any  more  than  we  do  ourselves,  inherit 
either  the  same  amount  of  physical  courage,  friendly  feeling, 
or  confiding  disposition.  This  is  palpably  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  while  certain  species  of  birds  show  a  total  indifference 
to  the  society  of  man,  others  voluntarily  court  it,  as  is  seen 
by  their  building  their  nests  in  and  around  his  habitations. 
Each  individual  bird,  moreover,  like  each  individual  man  or 
woman,  appears  to  possess  its  own  in-born  idiosyncrasies ;  not 
alone  as  regards  its  intelligence,  courage,  and  tact,  but  its  tastes 
and  proclivities.  For  while  we  find  one  member  of  a  particular 
species  of  bird,  when  in  a  state  of  confinement,  readily 
yielding  to  the  softening  influences  of  kindness,  and  becom¬ 
ing  rapidly  domesticated,  we  find  another  member  of  the  very 
same  brood,  not  only  rejecting  all  sympathetic  advances,  either 
in  the  shape  of  coaxing  or  food  favours,  but  resolutely  declin¬ 
ing  to  be  even  so  much  as  friendly;  thereby  showing  that  each 
individual  bird,  like  each  individual  human  being,  has  his  or 
her  own  inborn  characteristic  individuality.  Which  facts  are 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  while  I  am  endeavouring  to  give  a  valid 
reply  to  the  question,  Why  are  the  wild  feathered  songsters 
and  other  birds,  which  are  so  fearless  of,  and  friendly  with  man 
as  to  build  their  very  nests  not  alone  in  his  flower  gardens  and 
shrubberies,  but  even  in  the  eaves  and  chimney  stacks  of  his 
dwellings,  yet  so  frightened  of  him  that  they  invariably  flee 
away  on  his  near  approach  ?  A  fact  which  every  lover  of 
animated  nature  must  deeply  regret,  seeing  that  it  not  alone 
deprives  children,  but  grown-up  people  of  the  immense  amount 
of  innocent  pleasure  which  they  could  not  fail  to  derive  from  a 


*  See  what  I  said  regarding  the  feelings  and  actions  of  a  Widowed 
Blackbird  in  No.  8  of  the  Selborne  Society’s  Letters. 
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friendly  companionship  with  wild  birds ;  from  the  melodious 
notes  of  many  of  them,  not  only  charming  the  ear,  but  the 
frolicsome  ways  and  coquettish  manners  of  most  of  them  (when 
unimpressed  by  a  sense  of  danger),  being  always  fruitful  sources 
of  amusement  to  the  observer. 

Things  like  these,  one  might  think,  would  be  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  make  us  anxious  to  discover  the  cause  of  our 
being  shunned  by  wild  birds,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous 
of  finding  a  remedy  for  it.  It  is  humbling  to  have  to  say  so ; 
but  I  fear  it  is  but  too  true' that  the  several  facts  I  am  now 
about  to  relate  will  go  far  to  prove  that  the  sole  cause  why 
wild  birds  shun  the  companionship  of  man  is  his  inconsiderate 
unkindness,  I  might  even  say,  cruelty  to  them.  Now  for 
the  personal  evidence  I  have  to  adduce  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  The  first  experience  I  shall  relate  is  one  of  my 
boyhood. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  my  mother  hired  a 
rowing-boat  at  Canty  Bay,  and  took  me  to  visit  the  Bass 
Bock,  with  its  thousands  of  Soland  geese,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  kinds  of  wild  fowl  nestling  upon  it.  The  rock  stands 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  East  Lothian  coast,  and  directly  opposite  the 
venerable  ruins  of  Tantallon  Castle.  It  is  an  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  block  of  basalt,  and  is  only  ascendable  from  one 
side,  rising  as  it  does  abruptly  to  400  feet  above  the  sea. 
At  one  time  there  was  an  inhabited  fortress  on  the  rock,  but 
as  it  has  been  in  ruins  for  over  two  hundred  years,  the  only 
companions  the  birds  have  in  their  solitude  are  nineteen 
sheep  which  are  put  on  the  rock  to  graze.*  On  landing,  I 
was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  the  birds  did  not 
take  wing  on  our  approach.  On  the  contrary,  they  (the  Soland 
geese  at  any  rate)  allowed  me  to  go  quite  close  up  to  their 
nests  without  displaying  the  slightest  fear  or  uneasiness. 
They  sat  complacently  still,  looking  at  me  with  apparent  in¬ 
difference.  I,  boy-like,  gave  one  a  friendly  poke  with  a  stick 
without  its  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  me  beyond  turning- 
round  to  see  what  I  was  about.  The  boatman,  who  acted  as 
our  guide,  informed  us  that  this  indifference  to  the  proximity 
of'  human  beings  was  the  direct  result  of  the  birds  being 

*  There  is  a  superstitious  belief  that  no  more  than  nineteen  sheep  can  be 
allowed  to  graze  on  the  rock  ;  and  that  when  more  than  that  number  are 
put  upon  it,  all  above  the  nineteen  come  to  an  untimely  end,  either  by  failing 
over  the  rock  into  the  sea  and  being  drowned,  or  getting  killed  in  some 
other  way. 
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perfectly  well  aware  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  injure  or  even 
disturb  tliem  so  long  as  they  remained  sitting  on  the  rock. 
To  show  how  fearless  they  were,  he  took  a  month-old  Soland 
goose — which  looked  exactly  like  a  bundle  of  white  cotton 
wool* — from  out  of  a  nest,  and  handed  it  to  me  to  nurse, 
which  the  little  thing  allowed  me  to  do  without  exhibiting 
any  sign  or  sympton  of  distrust. 

Another  instance  of  the  confidence  our  native  wild  birds 
may  be  led  to  repose  in  man  I  witnessed  at  Walton  Hall,  in 
Yorkshire,  when,  during  the  winter  time,  I  visited  its  Squire, 
the  well-known  Charles  Waterton,  who  wrote  “  The  Wan¬ 
derings,”  and  described,  among  other  strange  adventures  in 
Guiana,  his  ride  on  a  crocodile.  Mr.  Waterton  was  such  a 
lover  of  the  feathered  tribe,  that  he  never  allowed  a  gun  to  be 
fired  in  his  deer-park,  or  any  of  the  birds  inhabiting  it  to  be 
otherwise  disturbed.  The  result  was  that  during  the  inclement 
winter  weather  the  twenty-five  acre-sized  lake  in  it  was 
crowded  with  all  imaginable  varieties  of  our  native  water-fowl ; 
and  so  friendly  were  they  that  they  not  only  sat  quietly 
beneath  the  drawing-room  windows  of  the  Hall  (which  was 
built  on  an  island  in  the  lake),  but  permitted  Mr.  Waterton 
and  his  visitors — I  amongst  the  rest — to  walk  close  up  to  and 
stand  beside  them.  Yet  these  very  same  birds  when  outside 
of  the  walls  of  the  domain  would  not  allow  any  human  being 
whatever  to  come  so  much  as  within  gun-shot  of  them  if  they 
could  possibly  prevent  it. 

My  next  experience  is  of  sparrows.  All  know  how  tame 
and  bold  they  become  in  the  vicinity  of  houses  where  their 
society  is  not  objected  to.  Notwithstanding  my  possessing 
this  knowledge,  I  was  little  prepared  to  find  the  sparrows  of 
Stockholm  so  confiding  (on  my  visit  to  Sweden,  in  the  summer 
of  1874)  as  to  hop  on  to  and  pick  up  the  crumbs  from  off  my 
breakfast  table  in  the  hotel  garden.  Not  only,  however,  did 
they  do  so,  but  one  actually  snatched  a  piece  of  bread  from 
between  my  finger  and  thumb  on  my  holding  it  out  to  him, 
notwithstanding  my  being  a  perfect  stranger,  and  not  even  so 
much  as  a  fellow  countryman.  No  one  interferes  with  the 
sparrows  in  Stockholm,  and  the  result  is  that  they  hop  about 
everywhere,  and  even,  as  I  repeatedly  saw,  eat  the  corn  along 

*  Although  the  Soland  goose  is  covered  with  snow-white  down  until  it 
gets  its  first  feathers,  its  first  feathers  are  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  the 
bird  actually  remains  of  a  blackish  grey  colour  until  it  is  four  years  old, 
when  it  arrives  at  its  maturity  ;  and  then  it  reassumes  a  spotless  white  garb ; 
the  black  bill  and  feet  being  the  only  coloured  things  about  it. 
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with  the  cab  horses  out  of  the  mangers  conveniently  placed  at 
the  street  cab-stands. 

The  next  personal  experience  I  shall  relate  is  one  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  domestic  pigeon.  Having  kept  pigeons  as  a 
boy,  I  was  fully  aware  how  exceedingly  tame  and  friendly  they 
will  sometimes  become  under  the  influence  of  kind  treatment. 
But  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  I  was  astonished  at  what 
I  saw  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  From  the  Russians 
regarding  them  almost  in  the  light  of  sacred  birds,  no  one 
ever  dreams  of  injuring  them  ;  the  result  is  that  they  pay  no 
,  attention  to  your  appearance,  and  will  scarcely  move  out  of  the 
way  either  of  pedestrians  or  vehicles.  One  day  I  had  a  striking 
example  of  their  temerity ;  for  on  driving  in  a  drosky  through 
a  flock  of  pigeons  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
one  of  them  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  approaching  wheels 
that  it  actually  allowed  the  fore  wheel  of  the  drosky  to  run 
over  its  foot  and  crush  off  two  of  its  toes.  After  which  it  flew 
away,  apparently  very  unconcernedly.  But  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  nerves  of  the  toes  did  not 
at  once  regain  their  sensibility  to  pain  after  the  sudden  and 
complete  crushing  they  sustained. 

These  examples  of  the  sparrow’s  and  pigeon’s  fearlessness 
are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  parallel  cases  to  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  men  manifested  either  by  the  wild  Soland  geese  on 
the  Bass  Rock,  or  the  wild  water-fowl  at  Walton  Hall.  For 
the  tameness  of  the  sparrows  at  Stockholm,  as  well  as  of  the 
pigeons  in  St.  Petersburg,  might,  not  improbably,  be,  in  a 
certain  measure,  due  to  their  being  not  only  considerately 
treated,  but  also  artificially  fed.  Whereas,  the  latter  power¬ 
ful  factor,  in  calling  into  existence  sympathetic  feelings,  was 
entirely  non-extant  in  the  cases  of  the  Soland  geese  and 
water-fowl.  No  taming  agent  whatever  was  in  existence  at 
either  the  Bass  Rock  or  Walton  Hall,  except  that  the  birds 
had,  in  both  cases,  become  inspired  with  confidence  in  man’s 
friendliness  towards  them,  from  their  having  ascertained  for 
themselves,  through  the  medium  of  personal  experience,  that 
they  ran  not  the  slightest  danger  of  being  killed,  injured,  or 
disturbed,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  these  their  respective 
sanctuaries. 

This  is  rendered  abundantly  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soland  geese  inhabiting  the  Bass  Rock  are  evidently  perfectly 
aware  that  their  safety  is  only  secured  to  them  so  long  as  they 
are  actually  on  the  rock,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be  shot 
at  as  soon  as  they  leave  it.  For  if  they  have  occasion  to  take 
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to  wing  when  anyone  is  on  the  rock,  especially  if  he  has  a 
gun  in  his  hand,  they  rise  and  flee  away  from  it  in  a  visible 
state  of  trepidation.  At  least,  such  was  the  case  when  I 
visited  the  rock.  I  must  here  mention  that  the  Soland  geese 
of  the  Bass  Rock’s  immunity  from  injury  is  not  altogether 
quite  so  perfect  as  above  represented ;  for,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  a  number  of  young  ones  are  killed  for  feathers 
and  food.  But  how  their  slaughter  is  accomplished  without 
alarming  the  others  I  know  not,  from  my  having  been  too 
young  at  the  date  of  my  visit  to  the  rock  to  think  of  inquiring 
into  the  .matter.  This  fact  of  a  certain  number  being 
slaughtered  every  year  makes  their  implicit  confidence  in 
their  human  visitors  all  the  more  remarkable. 

Having  finished  with  what  I  desire  to  say  on  the  fearless¬ 
ness  to  man’s  approach  of  wild  birds  in  flocks,  before  giving 
samples,  as  I  purpose  doing,  of  the  confidence  occasionally 
displayed  in  man’s  benevolence  by  individual  wild  birds,  it 
may  be  well  for  me  to  state  that  there  is  one  species  of  bird 
whose  apparently  deep-rooted  incredulity  in  man’s  good  in¬ 
tentions  has  always  surprised  me,  seeing  that  for  a  part  of  its 
life,  at  least,  it  lives  in  a  perfect  state  of  domestication,  being, 
in  many  instances,  hatched  and  reared  by  a  perfectly  tame 
domestic  fowl.  The  unconfiding  sceptic  I  am  alluding  to  is 
the  common  pheasant,  whose  manner  of  treating  his  keeper 
and  his  keeper’s  friends  and  companions  has  always  asto¬ 
nished  me.  For  never  have  I  entered  either  a  phesantry 
or  a  rearing  copse  containing  young  pheasants  without  having 
noticed  that  every  bird  that  had  got  beyond  the  age  of 
chickenhood  immediately  fled  and  hid  itself  on  my  approach. 
And  this,  too,  even  when  I  accompanied  the  person  who  daily 
tended  and  fed  them.  This  timidity  on  the  part  of  pheasants 
that  have  been  reared  from  the  egg  by  barn-door  hens,  and 
accustomed  to  receive  their  daily  food  from  human  hands,  is 
certainly  a  strong  proof  of  their  possessing  a  quite  excep¬ 
tional,  innate,  hereditary  mistrust  in  man.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  other  species  of  bird  exhibits  it  in  the  same  degree, 
not  even  the  carnivorous  hawk  or  owl. 

As  illustrations  of  the  confidence  in  man’s  beneficence 
sometimes  manifested  by  individual  wild  birds,  I  shall  relate 
a  few  fragments  from  the  life-history  of  two  Robin  redbreasts, 
which  furnish  all  the  data  I  deem  necessary  to  adduce  in 
support  of  the  proposition  in  hand. 

The  red  Robin’s  boldness  in  winter  time  is  well  known  to 
all.  He  hops  about  the  doorstep,  he  chirps  on  the  window- 
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sill,  and  lie  picks  np  crumbs  from  our  very  toe-points  witb  as 
muck  complacency  as  if  be  were  master  of  all  be  surveys. 
But  sometimes  individual  Robins  go  a  step  or  two  further  than 
all  this,  and  it  is  of  two  of  these  exceptionally  bold  ones  that 
I  have  now  to  speak. 

The  first  I  will  refer  to  was  a  little  Manxman,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  during  the  winter  of  1875-6,  while 
residing  at  Douglas,  in  order  the  more  quickly  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  my  ankle-joint,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  I  had  to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  bath-chair. 
It  being  necessary  that  I  should  spend  some  hours  every  day 
in  the  fresh  air,  and  not  wishing  to  be  perpetually  on  the 
move,  I  selected  a  quiet  nook  among  the  rocks  in  front  of 
Derby  Castle — which  has  now  (1887)  alas  !  been  turned  into 
a  place  of  public  entertainment — where  I  could  sit  and  muse, 
or  read,  or  chat  with  my  friends,  as  the  spirit  moved  me. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Price  I  was  allowed  to  go 
through  the  grounds  and  on  to  the  shore  by  a  door  in  the 
sea-wall.  A  more  charming  spot  than  the  one  I  selected 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  For  high  gorse-clad  cliffs  spread 
out  immediately  behind ;  steep  and  overhanging  rocks  rose 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  left,  while  Douglas  Bay  stretched 
itself  out  in  the  form  of  a  lovely  half-circle  in  front.  The 
beauty  of  the  scene  being  ever  varied  by  the  passing  of 
fishing  boats  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  a  steamer  as  it 
passed  to  and  fro  to  the  landing-stage.  Besides  these 
sources  of  entertainment,  I  had  yet  another  in  the  shape 
of  contemplating  the  graceful  movements  of  two  stately 
herons  that  came  daily  to  feed  by  the  edge  of  the  rocks, 
within  fifty  yards  of  where  I  sat.  But  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  in  the  case  is  that  now  to  be  told,  and 
is  about  a  Robin,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  in  the  castle 
grounds  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  season.  I  had  noticed 
several  Robin  redbreasts  flitting  about ;  but  on  one  occasion 
my  attention  was  specially  drawn  to  a  pert  little  fellow,  boldly 
sitting  on  the  gate-post  as  I  entered  the  castle  grounds.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  he  looked  at  me.  I  saluted  him  with  a 
chirp,  to  which  he  replied  by  a  wag  of  his  tail.  I  waved  my 
hand  to  him.  He  stared,  but  remained  quite  still.  Con¬ 
cluding  from  this  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  me,  I  provided 
myself  on  the  following  day  with  a  piece  of  stale  bread, 
which  I  could  readily  break  up  into  crumbs.  On  my  arrival 
at  the  castle  gate  I  looked  out  for  him,  and,  thinking  that  I 
had  espied  him  sitting  in  the  hedge  alongside  of  the  carriage 
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drive,  I  had  the  hath -chair  cautiously  wheeled  to  within  a  yard 
of  it.  Slowly  before  his  eyes  I  crumbled  the  bread,  and  quietly 
sprinkled  it  on  the  ground  within  arm’s  length  of  the  chair. 
Many  seconds  did  not  elapse  ere  Master  Robin  hopped  down, 
and  began  picking  up  the  crumbs.  Most  thoroughly,  too,  did  he 
seem  to  enjoy  them.  So  I  gave  him  his  fill,  and  then,  for  fear 
of  frightening  him,  before  again  moving  the  chair,  I  waited 
quietly  till  he  tlew  away.  On  the  following  day,  I  found  Master 
Robin  at  nearly  the  same  spot,  just  as  if  he  had  expected 
me,  and  was  waiting  my  arrival.  The  feeding  process  was 
repeated  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  before,  and  so  again  on 
the  two  following  days.  On  the  fifth  a  slight  change  was 
made  in  the  programme,  and  I  went  a  step  farther.  Instead 
of  now  sprinkling  the  crumbs  on  the  ground,  I  allowed  him 
to  see  me  let  them  fall  on  the  carriage-cover  immediately  over 
my  feet.  After  looking  wistfully  at  them  for  a  little  time,  as 
if  doubtful  what  to  do,  he  hopped  on  to  the  fore  wheel  of  the 
chair,  and  looked  up  at  my  face — I  might  almost  say  straight 
into  my  eyes ;  for  he  twisted  his  head  first  on  one  side,  and 
then  on  the  other,  apparently  with  the  object  of  better  reading 
my  thoughts.  Indeed,  his  wise  look  and  demeanour  gave  me 
the  impression  that  he  was  mentally  putting  to  himself  the 
double  question,  <e  Can  I  trust  you  ?  May  I  venture  ?  ” 

His  scrutiny  of  my  expression  having  at  length  seemingly 
led  him  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  my  intentions,  he  sud¬ 
denly  placed  himself  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crumbs.  Then 
quickly  wheeled  himself  round,  so  as  to  bring  his  head  into  a 
direct  line  with  the  hedge;  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  be  the 
better  prepared  for  instant  flight,  should  he  find  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  honourable  intentions  misplaced.  This  done,  he 
gave  another  inquiring  look  into  my  eyes,  to  see  if  any  treachery 
lurked  there.  Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  he 
began  picking  up  crumb  by  crumb  ;  every  now  and  again, 
however,  pausing  to  look  up  at  me,  as  if  he  were  still  some¬ 
what  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  having  reposed  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  human  being.  It  was  strange  and  interesting  to 
see  how  it  was  always  into  my  eyes  that  he  looked ;  just  as 
if  he  were  conscious  that  the  eyes  are  a  more  truthful  index  of 
the  mind  than  any  other  part  of  the  face.  No  sooner  was  the 
supply  of  crumbs  exhausted  than  he  hastily  returned  to  the 
hedge,  and  speedily  disappeared. 

Next  day  the  same  form  of  procedure  was  gone  through, 
and  with  identical  results.  In  a  few  days  more,  however, 
he  evidently  had  become  convinced  that  I  was  a  person  that 
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could  be  trusted,  for  be  began  to  exbibit  a  boldness  that  sur¬ 
prised  me ;  be  unhesitatingly  flew  on  to  the  chair  cover  the 
moment  I  began  crumbling  the  pieces  of  bread.  This,  then, 
led  me  to  fancy  that  he  might  even  be  induced  to  come  on  to 
my  knee.  So  on  the  following  day,  while  he  sat  watching  me 
from  his  usual  position  of  observation  in  the  hedge,  I  let  him 
see  me  sprinkle  the  crumbs  on  the  part  of  the  cover  over  my 
knees,  and  then  remained  quite  still,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
result.  He  did  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense ;  for,  after 
looking  first  at  the  crumbs,  and  then  into  my  eyes,  he  paused 
for  a  few  seconds,  apparently  in  deep  reflection,  and  then 
darted  towards  the  biggest  of  the  crumbs ;  fluttered  over  it 
for  a  second  or  two ;  made  a  sudden  dive  at  it,  seized  it  in 
his  bill,  and  flew  off  with  it  into  the  hedge.  At  first  I  thought 
he  had  gone  right  away;  but  in  this  I  was  agreeably  de¬ 
ceived,  for,  after  a  little  time,  he  returned  for  another  equally 
big  piece,  and  picked  it  up  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  doue 
the  first ;  that  is  to  say,  without  ever  actually  alighting  on  my 
knee.  This  proceeding  was  continued  until  all  the  large 
crumbs  were  picked  up.  Seeing  that  he  did  not  return  for 
the  smaller  ones,  I  resolved  to  put  none  but  tiny  crumbs  upon 
my  knee  on  the  following  day,  and  watch  the  result.  This 
little  ruse  was  adopted  in  order  to  make  him  alight  on  my 
knee ;  and  it  proved  brilliantly  successful,  for  although  he  at 
first  rather  fluttered  over,  than  actually  alighted,  while  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  small  crumbs,  the  operation  was  evidently  too 
fatiguing  a  one  to  be  continued ;  for  he  continually  returned 
to  the  hedge  and  rested  himself.  After  he  had  done  this  at 
least  six  or  seven  times,  he  made  a  much  longer  pause,  and 
then  suddenly  hopped  on  to  my  knee,  and  there  remained,  never 
even  so  much  as  turning  his  head  to  look  into  my  face  while 
he  made  haste  to  gobble  up  all  the  tiny  crumbs.  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  he  fled,  as  if  he  considered  that  he  had 
been  much  too  venturesome.  This  idea  seems  all  the  more  pro¬ 
bable,  for  having  only  put  down  a  few  crumbs  at  first, — in  order 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  hesitating  to  pick  them  up,  I  might 
let  him  see  me  place  down  more, — though  he  sat  in  the  hedge 
looking  on  while  I  sprinkled  a  fresh  supply  on  my  knee,  and 
alternately  looked  at  them  and  into  my  face,  I  could  not  in¬ 
duce  him  to  leave  the  hedge.  'Twas  thus  evident  that  he,  like 
many  of  us,  considered  it  “  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry >3>  and 
to  content  himself  with  half  a  meal  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  encountering  danger  in  obtaining  a  full  one.  After  making 
sure  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  returning  to  my  knee, 
I  bade  him  a  polite  adieu  and  left  him  for  the  day. 
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This  line  of  procedure,  with  but  slight  variations,  was 
continued  for  several  days.  Till  at  length  Master  Robin 
became  so  confidingly  friendly  that  he  would  take,  without 
much  hesitation,  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  my  hand  while  he 
was  actually  sitting  in  the  hedge.  The  colder  and  frostier 
the  weather  became,  the  more  friendly  was  Cock  Robin.  Till 
(about  Christmas  time)  he  condescended,  not  only  to  meet  me 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  went  to  the  castle,  but  to  watch  for 
my  return  by  the  drive  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  when  I  usually 
left  it.  Meeting  me  at  the  one  end  of  the  long  hedge  when  I 
arrived,  and  waiting  for  me  at  the  other  end  of  it  when  I 
departed.  This  attention  was,  no  doubt,  in  order  that  he 
might ’get  a  second  supply  of  bread.  He  would  even  some¬ 
times  when  he  saw  me  coming  along  the  road  fly  to  meet  me, 
and  follow  the  bath-chair  until  I  halted  at  the  gate.  One 
thing  I  could  never  induce  him  to  do,  though  I  repeatedly 
tried,  and  that  was  to  get  him  to  accompany  me  down  to  the 
rocks.  No  amount  of  coaxing  sufficed  to  get  him  outside  of 
the  sea-wall.  For  what  reason,  I  could  never  make  out. 

At  length  spring-time  arrived,  and  the  birds  began  to  mate. 
And  I  was  one  day  taken  by  surprise  at  finding  Master  Robin, 
after  finishing  his  meal  and  returning  to  the  hedge,  burst 
forth  into  a  sweet,  melodious  song.  It  sounded  to  my  ear 
just  as  if  he  were  warbling  forth  a  prayer  of  thanks,  and,  as 
it  had  never  occurred  before,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
was  but  the  herald  of  his  departure  to  other  scenes  and 
different  avocations.  Finding  that  he  did  not  greet  me  on  my 
return  journey,  at  half-past  one,  I  that  day  left  the  castle  with 
a  sorrowful  heart.  But  I  was  mistaken  ;  he  had  not  }^et  taken 
his  departure,  for  on  the  following  morning'  he  greeted  my 
arrival,  at  eleven  o'clock,  from  his  wonted  place.  Again  he 
burst  into  song,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  meal,  and  this 
time,  alas  !  it  truly  proved  to  be  a  farewell  ditty,  for  from  that 
hour  I  saw  him  no  more. 

My  next  Robin  redbreast  tale  will  be  one  in  which  the  bird, 
of  his  own  accord,  not  only  entered,  but  voluntarily  took  up 
his  abode  in  an  inhabited  room.  The  case  occurred  when  I 
was  a  little  boy,  and  was  as  follows : — My  maternal  grand¬ 
mother  lived  with  us,  and,  being  nearly  eighty  years  of  age 
(although  active  both  in  mind  and  body  for  a  person  at  that 
time  of  life),  was  too  infirm  to  go  up  and  downstairs  readily. 
So  the  breakfast-parlour,  which  constituted  part  of  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  house,  and  had  a  nice  triple  bow- window  in 
it,  was  fitted  up  for  her  as  a  bedroom.  Hanging  in  the  centre 
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of  the  bow-window  was  a  cage,  containing  a  pet  canary  ;  so 
tame  was  this  bird  that  the  door  of  the  cage  was  in  general 
left  open  for  it  to  go  out  and  into  the  cage  at  its  own  sweet 
pleasure.  My  grandmother  breakfasted  in  her  bedroom,  and 
it  was  her  usual  habit  to  open  the  window  after  breakfast  and 
sprinkle  breadcrumbs  on  the  window-sill  for  the  wild  birds  in 
the  garden  to  pick  up;  usually,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  the 
window  for  a  time  open,  in  order  to  air  the  room,  while  the 
servant  was  making  the  bed.  It  so  happened  that  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  immediately  after  the 
servant  had  quitted  the  room,  a  little  Robin  redbreast  hopped 
in  through  the  open  window,  and  began  picking  up  tbe  seeds 
from  the  floor  that  Master  Dicky  was  busily  sparking  out  of 
the  cage.  My  grandmother,  noticing  this,  looked  on  in 
silence  and  without  moving.  After  all  the  seeds  were  picked 
np,  instead  of  the  robin  flying  again  out  by  the  window,  he 
quite  unconcernedly  began  hopping  about  the  room.  And  on 
my  grandmother,  after  a  time,  getting  np  to  shut  the  window, 
instead  of  Master  Redbreast  taking  fright  and  flying  away, 
he  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  proceeding,  and,  on  the 
window  being  shut,  and  after  the  old  lady  had  resumed  her 
seat,  flew  on  to  the  back  of  the  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fireplace,  and  for  a  time  sat  looking  at  her,  chirping  and 
wagging  his  tail  as  if  he  felt  himself  quite  at  home  and  per¬ 
fectly  happy. 

On  my  return  from  school  in  the  afternoon  the  maid  in¬ 
formed  me  that  my  grandmother  wished  to  see  me.  So, 
being  accustomed  to  receive  little  treats  from  her,  without 
a  moments  delay  I  trotted  off  to  her  room.  On  entering  it 
I  found  her  leaning  back  in  her  easy-chair  with  a  face  radiant 
with  smiles.  On  advancing  half-way  across  the  room,  in  order 
to  greet  her,  I  was  suddenly  arrested  with  astonishment  at 
beholding  seated  on  the  corner  of  the  high  back  of  her  easy- 
chair  alive  Robin  redbreast.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes. 
Observing  my  amazement,  and  not  wishing  that  any  move¬ 
ment  of  mine  should  disturb  her  guest,  she  told  me,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  quietly  and  slowly  seat  myself  in  the  chair  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire.  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  soon 
learned  the  whole  tale  of  the  capture,  as  above  described, 
with  the  addition  that  for  several  days  before  the  robin  had 
actually  entered  the  room  she  had  noticed  that  he  had  shown 
far  less  timidity  than  any  of  the  other  birds  that  came  to  the 
window-sill  for  the  crumbs. 

On  my  inquiring  of  my  grandmother  what  she  intended 
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doing  with  the  bird,  her  answer  was,  simply,  u  Nothing  at 
all;  I  shall  open  the  window  just  as  usual  to-morrow,  and,  if. 
he  likes  to  fly  away,  good  and  well ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  stay, 
so  much  the  better.  All  I  shall  take  care  to  do  will  be  to 
avoid  frightening  him,  or  in  any  way  to  repel  his  advances,  if 
he  chooses  to  make  any.  I  started  to  school  in  the  morning 
feeling  very  doubtful  if  the  robin  would  be  still  within  doors 
on  my  return.  In  this  I  was  agreeably  mistaken,  for,  on 
going  to  my  grandmother’s  room,  which  I  did  immediately 
on  reaching  home,  I  found  the  bird  a  second  time  perched  on 
the  back  of  her  chair,  and  behaving  himself  just  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  perfect  state  of  domestication.  My 
grandmother  informed  me  that  she  had  done  nothing  whatever 
to  tame  him ;  all  the  advances  to  friendship  came  from  his 
side,  and,  what  was  more  surprising,  she  told  me  that  the 
window  had  been  left  open  for  the  usual  time  in  the  morning 
without  his  having  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  leave  the 
room.  On  the  contrary,  she  said  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
window,  looked  out,  and  come  back  again. 

He  and  the  canary  soon  became  great  friends.  They  would 
hop  all  round  the  room  together,  and  he  would  follow  the 
canary  to  his  cage ;  look  at  him  going  in  ;  chirp  to  him  while 
he  was  in ;  sit  on  the  top  of  it,  and  give  him  friendly  pecks 
through  the  wires ;  but  on  no  terms  whatever  could  he  be 
induced  to  enter  the  cage.  At  night  he  slept  near  the  cage, 
on  the  window-curtain  pole ;  in  fact,  he  appeared  to  be  more 
attached  to  the  canary  than  the  canary  was  to  him.  But  the 
sequel  will  show  that  the  attachment  was  not  only  mutual,  but 
strong  on  both  sides.  Neither  open  doors  nor  open  windows 
ever  tempted  either  of  them  to  leave  the  room.  Spring  at  last 
came :  snowdrops,  crocuses,  and  daffodils  appeared  in 
succession ;  the  sun  was  bright,  the  morning  air  felt  balmy ; 
and  now  Master  Robin  plumed  his  feathers  and  flew  away, 
to  the  great  regret  of  all  of  us,  poor  Dicky  included.  That 
Dicky  mourned  the  loss  of  his  companion  was  clearly  shown, 
not  only  by  his  unsettled  manners,  but  by  his  flying  out  of  the 
window  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  evidently  in  search  of  him, 
for  he  flew  about  from  bush  to  tree,  first  on  one  side  of  the 
drive,  then  on  the  other,  and  at  length  disappeared.  No  doubt 
the  poor  thing  would  soon  come  to  an  untimely  end,  for,  even 
supposing  he  escaped  the  claws  of  some  prowling  cat,  his 
tender  rearing,  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  had 
so  totally  unfitted  him  for  the  hardships  of  an  outdoor  existence, 
that  he  would  soon  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  forsaking  his 
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comfortable  home  with  his  life.  From  the  robin  not  being 
exposed  to  any  such  dangers,  we  hoped  to  see  him  again.  But, 
alas  !  he  returned  not.  Crumbs  were  strewn  on  the  window 
sill ;  robins,  as  well  as  sparrows,  picked  them  up  :  canary  seeds 
were  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  but  no  bird  vouchsafed  to  even  so 
much  as  to  once  come  within  the  window  to  pick  them  up. 

So  here  ends  my  tale  of  Robin  JSTo.  2.  Not,  however,  my 
essay ;  for,  its  object  being  to  show  my  little  friends,  both 
boys  and  girls,  that  if  they,  one  and  all,  big  and  smal],  in¬ 
variably  treated  the  wild  birds  inhabiting  the  sweetly-scented 
flower  gardens,  the  shrubby  copses,  and  the  leaf  hedges,  with 
considerate  kindness,  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
their  companionship,  during  both  their  outdoor  amusements 
and  avocations.  This  being  the  case,  I  will  yet  relate  another 
of  my  boyhood  experiences,  which  bears  upon  the  point,  as  it 
shows  how  certain  species  of  little  birds  will  not  only  sit 
quietly  still  on  their  nests  when  we  approach  quite  close  to 
them,  but  even  remain  there,  without  so  much  as  moving  a 
feather,  while  we  stand  by  their  sides  watching  them.  This 
fact  I  became  acquainted  with  in  the  following  wise  : — 

One  day,  while  I  was  passing  a  wall-fruit  tree,  close  to  the 
kitchen-garden  walk,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  little  chaffinch, 
sitting  on  a  nest,  half  hidden  among  the  leaves  of  one  of 
the  branches,  at  about  the  level  of  my  eyes.  I  instantly  halted, 
and  looked  steadily  and  inquiringly  at  her.  She  returned  my 
gaze  quite  as  steadily,  and  apparently  equally  inquiringly 
and  interestedly.  Not  wishing  to  frighten  her,  I  only  paused 
for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  slowly  passed  on.  From  that 
day,  however,  every  afternoon,  on  returning  from  school,  I 
walked  past,  and  took  a  peep  at  her.  She  never  moved,  so  one 
day  I  went  close  up  to  her  ;  stood  silently  beside  her  ;  gazed 
steadily  into  her  bright  black  eyes,  and  wondered  what  she 
could  possibly  be  thinking.  The  steady  way  .she  returned  my 
stare  seemed  to  tell  me,  almost  as  plainly  as  words  could  have 
done,  that  she  reciprocated  my  thoughts,  and  was  probably 
equally  engaged  in  wondering  at  what  I  was  thinking.  After  a 
minute  or  so’s  meditation  I  left  her,  and  well  would  it  have  been 
for  both  of  us  had  I  continued  to  act  thus  discreetlv.  But,  alas  ! 
boy-like,  I  possessed  the  bump  of  curiosity,  and  one  day,  being 
seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  know  what  was  in  the  nest, 
eggs  or  offspring,  I  put  out  my  hand, — she  never  moved,  only 
kept  looking  at  me, — lifted  her  tenderly  off  the  nest,  peeped  in, 
and  then  equally  gently  replaced  her.  But  this  was  a  fatal  act, 
for  no  sooner  had  I  removed  my  hand  than  she  flew  off  in 
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trepidation,  and  never  returned.  The  fright  I  had  given  her 
had  been  sufficient  to  overcome  her  maternal  feelings.  She 
evidently,  like  a  human  being,  considered  that  self-preserva¬ 
tion  was  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  that  it  was  more  prudent 
for  her  to  forsake  her  eggs  than  again  run,  what  no  doubt  must 
have  appeared  to  her,  a  most  formidable  risk,  seeing  that 
while  she  probably  did  not  weigh  above  half  an  ounce,  my 
weight  could  not  have  been  much  under  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
so  that,  in  comparison  to  her,  I  was  a  truly  formidable  being, 
inasmuch  as  I  was  at  least  3,200  times  her  weight ! 

This  forsaking  of  her  nest  was  to  me  a  dreadful  blow,  for 
it  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  daily  pleasure  I  had  derived  from 
looking  at  her,  but  made  me  feel  that  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  a  temporary  curiosity,  I  had  not  only  caused  the  poor 
bird  unhappiness,  but  sacrificed  a  whole  brood  of  prettily- 
feathered  chaffinches,  whose  presence  would  have,  in  due  time, 
tended  to  adorn  our  garden.  Deeply  then,  and  daily,  did  I 
regret  that  I  had  not  exercised  a  little  more  moral  control, 
and  restrained  the  gratification  of  my  inquisitiveness.  Even  if 
it  had  been  but  for  a  few  days  longer,*as  probably  the  eggs 
would  then  have  been  hatched,  and  the  mother’s  love  for  her 
living  offspring  might  possibly  have  been  powerful  enough  to 
induce  her  to  risk  her  own  life  in  order  to  prevent  them 
dying  of  starvation.  Let  my  young  readers  take  a  hint  from 
this  episode,  and  profit  by  it,  as  well  as  reflect  on  all  the  facts 
I  have  narrated  regarding  the  behaviour  of  different  species 
of  wild  birds  in  the  presence  of  man ;  and,  I  think,  when  they 
have  done  so,  they  will  agree  with  me  in  believing  that  many 
of  the  feathered  denizens  of  our  woods  and  groves,  of  our 
gardens  and  meadows,  possess  neither  an  innate  antipathy  to, 
nor  any  aboriginal  fear  of  human  beings,  and  that  it  is  only  on 
account  of  their  having  learned,  by  bitter  experience,  that  they 
are  not  safe  from  injury  when  they  come  within  our  reach, 
that  they  shun  our  society.  Nay,  even  more  than  this,  I  will 
opine  that  I  consider  myself  justified  in  asserting  (from  my 
own  personal  experience  of  both  tame  and  wild  birds,  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  of  facts  related  by  others)  that  the  natural 
sympathies  of  by  far  the  majority  of  our  native  wild  birds  are 
such  as  would  induce  them  most  willingly  to  become  our 
friendly  companions  if  they  only  felt  sure  that  we  would  do 
them  no  injury.  In  proof  that  I  am  fully  justified  in  making 
this  assertion,  I  need  only  call  attention  to  what  we  every  day 
witness  regarding  the  friendly  confidence  shown  by  our  native 
wild  birds  in  the  benevolence  of  herbivorous  animals,  for  do 
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we  not  constantly  find  tlie  songsters  of  our  groves,  as 
well  as  tlie  waterfowl  of  our  lakes,  quietly  and  unconcernedly 
feeding  along  with  our  sheep,  our  horses,  and  our  oxen  ?  More 
than  this,  do  we  not  occasionally  see  starlings,  jackdaws,  and 
even  rooks,  sitting  upon  the  hacks,  as  well  as  upon  the  very 
heads,  of  our  sheep,  calmly  picking  out  and  feasting  upon  the 
parasites  that  infest  their  woolly  coats  ? 

More  extraordinary  confidence  still  is  manifested  by  the 
sikzag  bird,  of  the  Nile,  which,  we  are  told,  trusts  itself 
within  the  rapacious  open  jaws  of  the  crocodile,  and  com¬ 
placently  feeds  upon  the  parasites  and  fleshy  refuse  among 
its  carnivorous  teeth.  And  why  is  this  ?  Simply  because 
one  and  all  of  these  birds  have  learned  by  experience  that 
these  respective  animals  will  do  them  no  harm.  Let  us,  then, 
copy  their  discretion,  and  learn  that  there  exists  a  place  in 
nature  for  all.  Some  years  ago  I  made  up  a  little  rhyme  with 
the  title  of  “  Live  and  Let  Live/'  which  I  always  make  a 
point  of  repeating  to  naughty,  cruel,  little  children.  It  is  : — 

Live  and  let  live  is  the  motto  for  thee  ; 

N’er  kill  a  poor  bird,  a  frog,  or  a  bee  ; 

For  each  was  created  some  wise  end  to  fill, 

Not  merely  for  you  to  torture  and  kill. 

Each  has  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and  his  joys, 

Each  has  his  friends,  his  chums,  e’en  his  toys. 

Then,  why  should  you  take  the  poor  creature’s  life, 

And  grieve  all  his  friends — perhaps  e’en  a  wife  ? 

Just  please  to  remember  that  you  are  no  more 
Than  an  animal  too  —some  think  a  bore  ! 

And,  if  one  should  kill  each  thing  that’s  not  nice, 
Extinguish’d  you’d  be  in  less  than  a  trice  !  ! 

George  Harley,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Ex-Professor  in  University  College ,  London. 


FOOTPATHS  AND  GREEN  LANES  ROUND  LONDON. 

The  attention  of  the  Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  Kyrle 
Society  has  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  making 
some  systematic  effort  to  preserve  the  lanes  and  field-paths 
which  still  exist  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  especially  such 
as  form  a  means  of  access  to  commons,  village  greens, 
public  parks,  and  other  open  spaces,  and  in  order  that 
a  practical  form  may  be  given  to  any  such  scheme,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  obtain  definite  information  as  to 
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existing  bye-ways  and  field-paths  in  the  suburbs  of  London; 
and  to  make  a  selection  of  such  as  it  seems  specially  desir¬ 
able  to  preserve  in  one  of  the  ways  above  indicated.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally,  communications  outwards  from  the  Metropolis 
towards  any  open  space,  or  between  any  open  space  and  the 
neighbouring  railway  stations,  or  between  two  open  spaces, 
are  those  which  it  would  seem  most  essential  to  preserve. 
Local  assistance  is  necessary  in  collecting  the  materials  for 
such  a  scheme ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  render  such,  assistance  that  we  have  the  honour  to 
address  you  by  forwarding  to  us  the  following  particulars  of 
lanes  and  field-paths  in  your  neighbourhood.  1.  Name  by 
which,  the  path  is  commonly  known.  2.  Points  at  which,  it 
begins  and  ends.  3.  Common  park  or  other  open  space  to 
which  it  is  a  means  of  access.  4.  Remarks.  We  need  hardly 
add  that  if  you  should  be  able  to  send  any  plan  or  sketch 
of  your  district  of  any  bye-ways  it  will  be  very  valuable 
to  us.  Open  Spaces  Committee. 

Office  of  the  Kyrle  Society, 

14,  Nottingham  Place,  W.,  Sept.  1887. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

Miss  Rosina  Burgess,  Rev.  E.  Bedford,  B.A.,  Arthur  Cobbett,  Esq.,  Miss 
Cobbett,  Rev.  G.  A.  W.  Huddart,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Miss  Fowler,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Middlemore,  S.  G.  C.  Middle  more,  Esq.,  Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  Middle- 
more,  Lady  Miller,  H.  T.  Lee  Evans,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Moyes,  Mrs.  Beale,  Felix 
Moscheles,  Esq.,  Miss  Mary  Preston,  Miss  Emma  Preston,  Andrew 
MacCallum,  Esq.,  Gisborne  Molineux,'Esq.,  Miss  Sealey,  T.  Speechly,  Esq., 
Miss  Molineux,  Edward  Smith,  Esq.,  Miss  M.  C.  Meekan,  E.  Welwyn 
Foley,  Esq.,  Miss  Charlotte  North,  Miss  Olive  Gilead  Smith,  S.  Nicholson, 
Esq.,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Powell,  Arthur  T.  Waring,  Esq ,  Mrs.  Hall,  Miss  Ethel 
Smith,  Fred.  N.  Yaillant,  Esq. 

The  names  of  members  not  included  in  our  “  Prospectus  ”  of  March,  1887, 
will  shortly  be  published  in  a  leaflet,  and  when  space  is  available  the  names 
of  the  new  members  only  will  be  printed  in  the  Selborne  Letters. 

Members  are  most  earnestly  requested  to  get  the  Schedules 
recently  circulated  filled  in  with  the  names  of  ten  new 
members,  and  forward  them,  with  the  names,  titles,  and 
addresses  in  full,  with  Postal  Orders,  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
or  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  Branches. 

The  'bach  Numbers  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary ,  price  three  halfpence  each ,  post  free. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


MY  NUTHATCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sir, — The  first  time  my  nuthatches  came  last  winter  was  on  the  1st  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  they  did  not  entirely  cease  their  visits  till  the  following  May. 
During  the  winter  they  were  constantly  about  the  place.  There  were  three 
of  them,  but  usually  only  one  came  at  a  time  ;  sometimes  two  came  together. 
Outside  my  dining-room  window  is  a  large  stand  for  flowers — on  this  I  put 
some  old  tree  stumps,  with  holes  and  crevices,  in  which  I  fixed  nuts.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  the  way  the  nuthatches  took  possession  of  these  stumps, 
driving  off  the  other  birds,  and  evidently  considering  the  whole  thing  as 
intended  for  their  especial  benefit,  as  indeed  it  was.  The  great  tit  did  once 
offer  to  do  battle,  but  I  think  the  sight  of  the  nuthatch’s  powerful  beak 
made  him  reconsider  his  proposal.  Ordinary  Spanish  nuts,  Brazil  nuts,  and 
fat,  were  his  favourite  food.  I  used  to  cut  up  the  nuts  sometimes,  but  as  the 
other  birds  liked  this  also,  the  nuthatch  could  not  have  this  treat  very 
often.  I  used  to  crack  the  Brazil  nuts  and  fix  them  tightly  in  crevices  that 
I  might  see  him  eat  at  leisure.  It  was  very  curious  to  see  the  violent  efforts 
he  would  make  to  dislodge  a  nut  in  order  to  carry  it  away.  From  the  large 
quantity  of  nuts  these  birds  would  carry  away  during  the  morning,  about 
thirty,  generally,  I  think  they  must  have  had  a  storehouse  at  a  little  distance. 
But  they  never  took  a  bad  nut.  I  think  they  must  have  known  by  the  weight 
whether  the  shell  was  empty.  The  largest  amount  of  food  was  taken  during 
the  mornings,  the  evening  meal  was  a  slight  repast  in  comparison.  These 
interesting  little  birds  were  by  no  means  shy,  and  great  was  my  delight  when 
they  first  ventured  into  the  room.  I  made  a  little  sort  of  platform  on  a  chair, 
just  inside  the  window,  and  put  a  few  nuts  on  it,  taking  care  not  to  have  any 
outside.  They  soon  found  out  where  the  nuts  were,  and  came  on  the  window 
sill,  balancing  and  swaying  about  as  they  do  when  they  perch.  They  seemed 
to  me  to  have  two  distinct  notes,  one  a  full  tone,  the  other  a  rather  sharp 
small  note,  which  I  always  heard  just  as  they  came  for  food. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent.  Philippa  J.  Bowman. 


The  Protection  of  Plants.— Mr.  Morrison,  M.P.,  in  an  address  to  the 
Craven  Naturalists’  Association,  of  which  he  is  president,  said  : — 

“  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  effect  on  body  and  mind  between 
a  constitutional  and  a  walk  taken  with  a  definite  object  in  view,  the  search 
for  a  rare  plant,  the  visit  to  an  interesting  geological  section.  It  is  good, 
too,  for  man  to  have  a  hobby;  even  to  collect  something.  But  here  let  us 
beware.  Botanical  text-books,  prizes  given  at  schools  for  collection  of 
plants,  and  field  naturalists’  clubs  are  destroying  our  rarer  fauna  and  flora. 
A  field  naturalists’  club  invades  quiet  country  villages  armed  with  text¬ 
books.  They  learn  that  a  rare  plant  grows  in  a  certain  locality.  They  spread 
over  the  field  and  bear  away  the  plants  to  wither  in  the  smoke  of  some  huge 
town.  Darwin,  in  his  work  on  insectivorous  plants,  mentioned  a  common  in 
Surrey  on  which  the  sundew  grew  plentifully.  The  London  costermongers 
swooped  down  upon  it  like  birds  of  prey  and  exterminated  it  to  sell  in 
London.  The  fault  lay  not  so  much  with  them  as  the  stupid  people  who 
bought  the  sundews  with  the  wild  notion  that  they  would  grow  in  London. 
So,  too,  our  mountain  ferns  are  being  exterminated  by  dealers  who  carry 
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them  off  wholesale  to  the  great  town  to  languish  and  die  in  ferneries.  Can¬ 
not  we  do  something  to  stop  a  practice  which  bids  fair  to  rob  the  country  of 
so  great  a  source  of  pleasure  as  the  search  for  rare  plants  ?  We  have  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  ancient  buildings  from  town  councils,  parsons, 
and  architects  ;  we  need  another  to  protect  our  fauna  and  flora  from  dealers 
and  schoolmasters,  and  field  naturalists’  clubs.  If  a  rare  bird  visits  our 
shores,  the  country  rises  against  it  to  hunt  it  down  for  the  vanity  of  having 
it  stuffed  and  exhibited  in  the  slayer’s  house.  This  does  not  come  of  true 
love  of  nature.” 


NOTES  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  JERSEY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Selborne  Society  Letters. 

Sik, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  letters  and  circular  respecting  “  The 
Selborne  Society.” 

It  has  been  the  pleasure  of  our  legislative  assembly  to  frame  a  law  for  the 
protection  of  sea  birds,  and  thousands  of  people  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  gulls  around  our  coast,  and  especially  about  the 
harbour  of  St.  Heliers,  where  the}r  congregate  in  hundreds,  floating  most 
gracefully  in  the  air  and  descending  in  the  water,  where,  to  judge  from  the 
appearance  in  groups,  they  seem  to  hold  conferences.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
inform  you  of  the  subjects  they  discuss,  but  I  venture  to  think  that 
“  scavengering  ”  must  be  one  of  them,  as  they  congregate  in  large  numbers  at 
the  outlets  to  the  coast,  from  the  drains  of  St.  Heliers,  where  they  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  garbage  and  prevent  its  putrefaction.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ing  sight  to  all  lovers  of  nature  to  watch  the  graceful  movements  and  habits 
of  these  useful  sea  birds.  The  effect  of  legislative  protection  has  rendered 
them  so  fearless  that  they  may  be  watched  from  the  upper  promenade  by 
looking  over  the  sea  wall. 

Crows  are  not  now  seen  in  such  numbers  as  they  were  formerly,  but  they 
are  occasionally  heard  as  they  fly,  croaking,  overhead,  evidently  on  their 
passage  from-one  secluded  spot  to  another  in  these  islands,  or  along  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  France. 

Woodcocks,  partridges,  and  snipes  occasionally  visit  the  island,  but  their 
movements  are  migratory.  Wild  ducks  come  in  hard  weather  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island.  It  was  a  practice  during  the  early  decades  of  the 
present  century  to  indulge  in  the  cruel  pastime  of  “cockshooting.”  On 
Shrove  Tuesday,  men  and  boys  would  congregate  at  Havre  des  Pas  and 
other  localities  along  the  coasr,  for  the  purpose  of  firing  guns  at  unfortunate 
birds,  tied  to  a  stone  or  stones,  at  a  given  distance.  Happily  civilisation 
and  modern  refinement  have  suppressed  this  cruel  sport,  and  we  are  not 
now  subjected  to  the  reports  of  “  how  many  shots  were  fired  at  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  bird  before  it  was  killed  !  ” 

We  have  quite  a  good  collection  of  small  birds  ;  skylarks,  titlarks,  finches, 
linnets,  robins,  and  sparrows  abound. 

Plants  and  trees,  but  more  especially  evergreen  shrubs,  grow  beautifully 
in  this  climate,  and  the  foliage  of  many  species  is  remarkable  for  its  firm 
glossy  appearance.  Coniferous  plants  are  not  so  common,  the  sea  breezes  to 
which  we  are  subject  at  intervals  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  brown  and  wear  a 
scorched  appearance.  Exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  tbe  Chilian 
pine  ( Araucaria  imbricata ),  the  sharply-pointed  leaves  of  which  seem  self- 
protecting.  The  black  Austrian  pine  and  Gupressus  macrocarpa  are  also 
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trees  which  are  little  injured  by  the  sea  breezes.  But  few  fine  specimens  of 
tree  growth  are  visible  here,  owing  to  the  great  value  of  land,  and  the 
industry  of  the  peasant  proprietary,  who  (being  their  own  landlords)  cultivate 
every  available  yard  of  land  and  trust  to  the  hedgerows  for  the  production 
of  timber  and  firewood  ;  hence  sufficient  space  is  not  allowed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  forest  trees. 

Fruits  form  an  especial  feature  of  the  produce  of  the  island.  The  noted 
Chaumontelle  pear  is  quite  a  resource  of  the  Jersey  gardener.  Here  the 
climate  is  the  factor,  as  the  same  sort  of  pear,  known  and  grown  on  the 
continent  as  the  “  Bezo  de  Chaumontel,”  is  not  so  highly  thought  of  as  it  is 
here. 

Apples  are  grown  in  less  quantities  than  they  were  formerly,  many 
orchards  of  fine  apple  trees  having  been  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
more  profitable  crops.  The  finest  varieties  are  grown  in  the  public  nurseries 
and  private  gardens. 

Grapes  form  an  especial  feature  of  culture.  Tons  of  hothouse  and  green¬ 
house  grapes  are  annually  grown,  and  as  regularly  sent  to  the  English 
market  for  sale.  Out-of-door  culture  has  been  superseded  by  the  more 
artificial  glass  culture,  since  the  duty  on  glass  was  removed.  Many  of  the 
older  inhabitants  can  recollect  what  fine  grapes  were  formerly  grown  with¬ 
out  artificial  protection,  against  sheltered  walls  and  the  southern  fronts  of 
dwelling-houses. 

But  this  is  a  record  of  the  past,  and  vines  in  the  open  air  are  only  occa¬ 
sionally  seen,  and  less  often  well  cared  for. 

Amongst  the  newly-introduced  small  fruits  is  the  fruiting  myrtle  ( Eugenia 
regni).  Time  alone  is  necessary  to  introduce  this  pretty  little  evergreen  shrub 
into  many  gardens,  the  fruit  of  which  is  such  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
dinner-table. 

The  herbage  is  luxuriant,  and  heavy  crops  of  clover  and  rye-grass  are 
produced. 

The  ferns  in  many  dells  and  shaded  places  are  the  delight  of  botanists. 
The  grand  Royal  fern  ( Osmunda  regalis)  is  common  in  some  localities,  the 
male  and  female  ferns  (N.  Filix-mas  and  A.  Filix-fcemina)  abound  a,t  the 
foot  of  shaded  hedges  and  near  running  streams.  Spleenworts  are  well 
represented,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  A.  lanceolatum ,  A.  < inarinum , 
and  A.  Buta-muraria,  are  common.  The  pretty  little  annual  maidenhair 
fern  ( Gymnogramme  leptophylla )  has  its  habitat  under  the  eaves  of  banks, 
facing  south-west,  and  is  generally  found  growing  where  grass  and  ivy  over¬ 
hang  it.  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris,  the  British  maidenhair  fern,  is  also 
occasionally  found.  Altogether  there  are  about  twenty-eight  species,  and  I 
would  not  venture  to  state  how  many  varieties  they  are  divided  into,  as  the 
same  species  often  present  such  a  variety  of  forms  of  growth,  that  it  requires 
a  practical  eye  to  distinguish  them. 

Bulbous-rooted  plants  abound  in  some  spots.  Garglias,  daffodils,  narcissi, 
neottias,  and  snowdrops  are  found  growing  in  many  localities.  The  daffodil 
being  an  early  spring  flower  of  much  beauty  and  attractiveness,  is  gathered 
by  children.  Vandals  and  tramps  root  up  the  bulbs  and  ferns.  The  good 
old  maxim  of 

“  Taking  a  little,  leaving  a  little,  pray  friends,  do  ! 

Take  a  little,  leave  a  little,  there  !  that  will  do  !  ” 

does  not  seem  to  influence  this  class  of  collectors  ;  they  destroy  the  beauty 
of  Nature  for  the  sake  of  personal  profit. 

Jersey. 


Charles  B.  Saunders. 
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Mrs.  Grenfell. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt. 

Mrs.  George  Arthur  Mus- 
grave. 

Mrs.  Elmhirst. 

Mrs.  Parsons. 

Mrs.  Scholefield. 

Mrs.  John  Sheppard. 

Mrs.  Pigott  and  Thirty  Ladies 
of  Barnsley. 

Mrs.  Turle. 

Mrs.  John  Kearney. 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming. 

Miss  Hanmer. 

Miss  E.  Scholefield. 

Miss  Thellusson, 


Miss  L.  Vernon-Wentworth. 
Miss  Mary  Boyle. 

Miss  Marianne  North. 

Miss  Mary  Cornelia  Morris. 
Lady  Ldford. 

The  Lady  Susannah  Blount. 
Lady  Duckett, 

Lady  Knightley. 

Lady  Nicholson. 

Lady  Grant  Duff. 

Lady  Brooke  of  Sarawak. 

Lady  Bnrthwick. 

Lady  Burton. 

Lady  Lush. 

Lady  Carrington. 

Miss  Brodrick. 

Miss  Sewell. 

Miss  C.  Barnard. 

Mrs.  Grove  Grady. 

Miss  C.  Wainwright. 

Miss  Gordon  (Woodlands). 
Mrs.  Brown  (Hethersett). 

Miss  Shuttleworth. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Haweis. 

Mrs.  Mitchell. 

Mrs.  C.  Pochin. 

Mrs.  Wodehouse. 

Miss  C.  Wainwright. 

Mrs.  Brightwen  (Gt.  Stan- 
more). 

Miss  Andrews. 

Miss  Tindall  Atkinson. 

Miss  Appleyard. 

Miss  C.  Appleyard. 

Miss  Alford. 

Mrs.  Beeching. 

Mrs.  Blackwell. 

Mrs.  Billinge. 
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List  of  Patbohesses 
Mrs.  Harold  Buxton. 

Mrs.  Bullock. 

Mrs.  Brewin. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Browne. 

Miss  Buckton. 

Miss  Bowes. 

Miss  A.  H.  Butler. 

Miss  Constance  Barrow. 
Miss  Alice  Butcher. 

Mrs.  Burges. 

Miss  Bowes. 

Miss  Bennett. 

Miss  C.  E.  Butler. 

Miss  Carter. 

Mrs.  Cheadle. 

Mrs.  H.  Connop. 

Mrs.  Clegg. 

Mrs.  Courage. 

Miss  B.  Courage. 

Miss  B.  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Child. 

Miss  Compton. 

Miss  M.  Cooper. 

Miss  Jennie  Chappell. 
Miss  Chesshire. 

Mrs.  Cox. 

Mrs.  Henry  Chance. 

Miss  Dixon. 

The  Misses  Dashwood. 
Mrs.  Devay. 

Mrs.  D.  Ellison. 

Mrs.  Empson. 

Mrs.  J.  Evans. 

Mrs.  G.  Evans. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Elliott. 

Mrs.  Birket  Foster. 

Miss  Fry. 

Mrs.  Mallory  Firth. 

Miss  Beata  Francis. 

Miss  Gordon. 

Mrs.  Geoghagan. 

MissJ.  Glover. 

Mrs.  Grey. 

Mrs.  Yates  Goldsmid. 

Mrs.  George  Henfrey. 
Mrs.  Ida  Hawksley. 


Miss  Agnes  Henry. 

Mrs.  Hartley. 

The  Misses  Hartley. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Hagan. 

Mrs.  Hall. 

Mrs.  Holderness. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Hibbert. 

Miss  Berta  Hadwen. 

Mrs.  Holderness. 

Miss  L.  Hutchings. 

Mrs.  Hickman. 

Mrs.  Heath. 

Miss  Hennell. 

Mrs.  Henley  Jervis. 

Miss  Jones. 

Miss  Hannah  Jones. 

Mrs.  Charles  Knightley. 
Mrs.  Eobert  Lowther. 

Mrs.  Yate  Lee. 

Miss  Lindo. 

Mrs.  Leach. 

Mrs.  Leach. 

Miss  Dora  Lees. 

Mrs.  Macnicol. 

Mrs.  Mozley. 

The  Misses  Moy. 

Mrs.  Martelli. 

Miss  Marriott. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Murray. 

Miss  Massy. 

Mrs.  Martyn. 

Mrs.  H.  Denman  Macaulay. 
Miss  Moran. 

Miss  Morant. 

Miss  L.  Moore. 

Miss  Maples. 

Miss  Moorsom. 

Mrs.  Martyn. 

Miss  H.  Macnaughton. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

Miss  L.  Preston. 

Mrs.  Pattisson. 

Miss  Anne  B.  Pattison. 

Mrs.  Pattison. 

Mrs.  Frances  Phillips. 

The  Misses  Pead 
Miss  B.  Palmer. 


The  Misses  Prendergasfc. 

Mrs.  Preston. 

Mrs.  Eose  E.  Philipps. 

Mrs.  Pritt. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Quicke. 

Mrs.  Eawson. 

Mrs.  Eeece. 

Mrs.  Eeed. 

Miss  Ernestine  Eeed. 

Mrs.  H.  Eix. 

Mrs.  Eawkins. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Eundall. 

Mrs.  B.  Eawlins. 

Miss  Sanford. 

Miss  Sewell. 

Mrs.  C.  Sturge. 

Mrs.  M.  Sturge. 

Miss  Smith. 

The  Misses  Smith. 

Mrs.  Speechly, 

Mrs.  Sykes. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Smith. 

Miss  M.  Schlolfeldt. 

Mdlle.  Yon  Schick. 

Mrs.  Benyon  Sykes. 

Mrs.  E.  Gilead  Smith. 

Miss  Sidebotham. 

Mrs.  Siatter. 

Mrs.  M.  Straehan. 

Miss  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Thomas. 

The  Misses  Thomas. 

The  Misses  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Thomas. 

Mrs.  Turbervill. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Thompson. 

Miss  Yaillant,  Loo.  Hon.  Sec. 

Weybridge. 

Miss  Vincent. 

Mrs.  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Ward. 

Miss  L.  Wainwright. 

Miss  L.  C.  Wilsoa. 

Miss  Louisa  Wakeman. 

Mrs.  Woodley. 

Mrs.  Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Smith  Williams. 


Further  lists  will  be  published.  Persons  desirous  of  having  their  names  included  in  the 
Lists  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Hon.  Secretary, 


HON.  SECEETAEY  AND  TREASURES. 

GEORGE  A.  MUSGRAYE,  Esq.,  E.R.G.S.,  45,  Holland  Park,  London,  W. 


METHODS  OF  WORKING. 


1.  — Plumage  Section.  Protection  of  Birds  of  Beautiful 
Plumage. — Ladies  are  asked  to  use  tlieir  best  endeavours 
to  discourage  the  wholesale  destruction  of  birds  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  have  bonnets,  hats,  gowns,  fans,  muffs,  screens, 
&c.,  adorned  with  birds*  skins.  The  plumassiers  have 
plenty  of  available  material  in  the  feathers  of  game  and 
other  birds  killed  for  food,  and  of  such  birds  as  ostriches, 
&c.,  which  are  farmed  or  protected  for  their  plumage. 

Much  useful  work  may  be  done  by  enlisting  Members 
amongst  the  leaders  of  fashion  ;  forming  Branch  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  acting  as  Hon.  Secs,  to  them  ;  by  giving 
lectures  in  colleges,  high  and  other  schools,  and  factories ; 
by  promoting  discussions  in  debating  and  essay  societies  ; 
and  by  writing  in  journals  and  distributing  leaflets. 
During  the  year  1886,  some  Members  of  this  Section 
have  enlisted  as  many  as  fifty  Members  each ;  therefore, 
it  is  felt  that  each  lady  joining  the  Society  can  easily 
obtain  a  tenth  of  this  number.  The  whole  success  of  the 
movement  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries 
depends^on  combined  efforts.  Finding  English  women  so 
indifferent  to  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  birds,  the 
West  Indian  Colonists  have  passed  ordinances  by  which 
the  killing  and  exportation  of  humming  birds — and,  in 
short,  all  birds — are  entirely  forbidden.  No  sentimental 
reason  has  prompted  them  to  take  this  step.  If  the 
humming  birds  be  removed,  insect  life  increases,  and  the 
cocoa- tree  perishes,  and  with  it  a  most  valuable  food  of 
the  inhabitants  and  article  of  commerce. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  use  of  ostrich  plumes ; 
a  leaflet,  showing  them  to  be  made  in  error,  has  been 
published,  and  is  forwarded  with  other  leaflets  upon 
application  from  Subscribers. — See  S.  S.  Letters ,  No.  4. 

2.  Preservation  of  Songsters,  Useful,  and  Rare  Birds 
in  Great  Britain. — Members  are  asked  not  to  permit 
harmless  birds  to  be  killed  on  their  property  except  for 
the  supply  of  museums,  and  to  persuade  owners  and 
occupiers  of  estates  to  become  members  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  and  forbid  their  keepers  shooting  for  the  supply 
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of  dealers  in  bird  skins ;  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  during  the  close  season 
from  March  1st  to  August  1st  (See  S.  S.  Letters ,  No.  2). 
Bitterns,  bustards,  night-herons,  goatsuckers,  nuthatches, 
and  other  interesting  birds  are  frequently  shot  for  mis¬ 
taken  and  most  contemptible  reasons. 

Note . — Some  of  the  Members  of  the  S.  S.  wish  attention 
to  be  called  to  the  thoughtless  destruction  of  some  of  our 
small  and  harmless  animals,  such  as  the  harvest-mouse, 
shrew,  water-vole,  mole,  &c.,  and  the  threatened  extermi¬ 
nation  of  some  of  our  rare  insects.  Many  of  our  most 
beautiful  butterflies  and  moths  are  harmless,  as  their 
caterpillars  feed  on  way-side  weeds ;  e.g.,  the  tortoiseshell, 
peacock,  and  red  admiral  on  the  nettle ;  the  orange-tip  on 
the  cuckoo-flowers,  &c. 

3.  Preservation  oe  Wild  Flowers,  Ferns,  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees. — In  many  parts  of  the  country  plants  are 
being  exterminated  by  the  removal  of  the  roots  of  mature 
specimens ;  and  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  are 
being  recklessly  cut  down  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  by 
builders. 

Members  are  entreated  to  discourage  this  kind  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  to  consider  the  pleasure  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  by  the  sight  of  flowers  growing  in  their  native 
wilds,  and  the  presence  of  trees  near  their  dwellings. 
Branch  Associations  should  be  established,  and  Hon.  Secs, 
appointed.  With  the  assistance  of  Field  Societies  certain 
districts  may  receive  special  protection — if  suburban  by 
means  of  bye-laws,  if  more  remote  by  the  co-operation  of 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  Members  can  give  valuable 
assistance  by  seeing  that  the  bye-laws  are  enforced,  by 
placing  notices  (supplied  by  the  Selborne  Society)  at  places 
of  popular  resort,  by  distribution  of  leaflets,  and  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  removal  in  large  quantities  of  wild  flowers  and 
ferns  for  commercial  or  other  purposes.  Village  school 
children  may  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  works  of  pre¬ 
servation,  and  upon  recommendation  from  Members  receive 
suitable  rewards.  The  Selborne  Society  does  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  pleasure  of  children  in  gathering  flowers 
or  with  the  collection  of  medicinal  herbs  by  the  rural 
population,  nor  with  the  collection  of  specimen  plants  by 
Members  of  Field  Societies,  but  to  use  every  endeavour 
to  prevent  unnecessary  destruction. — See  S.  S.  Letters , 
No. 3, 


Another  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  restore  certain  plants  to 
the  districts  from  which  they  have  been  removed  and  to 
leave  them  to  the  care  of  local  members  and  an  intelligent 
public.  The  seeds  and  plants  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  other  scientific  nursery  men,  and  distributed  at 
the  proper  seasons  by  Members. 

Further,  the  Society  is  desirous  of  extending  Cottage 
Gardening  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  villages,  so 
that  the  outside  of  hedges,  their  banks,  the  village  green 
and  ponds,  and  waste  places  may  be  made  attractive  by  the 
presence  of  harmless  and  ornamental  wild  flowers  and 
ferns. 

4.  Preservation  of  Pleasant  Places. — Within  the  last 
few  years  many  beautiful  places  have  been  threatened  with 
destruction  by  speculating  builders  and  other  interested 
persons.  Amongst  such,  places  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
Burnham  Beeches,  Olevano,  in  Italy,  and  the  Terrace 
Gardens,  Richmond,  have  been  secured  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  by  the  combined  efforts  of  a  few  persons. 
Upon  receiving  intimation  of  the  sale  of  a  property  of 
interest  to  the  community,  members  are  recommended  to 
meet  and  thoroughly  ventilate  the  subject  of  preserving  it 
for  the  use  of  the  public  or  of  obtaining  such  privileges  as 
may  be  considered  generally  beneficial.  Members  may 
also  do  useful  work  by  making  appeals  to  absent  or  in¬ 
different  owners  to  preserve  certain  attractions  on  their 
estates  from  injury  by  neglect  or  from  want  of  judgment 
in  alterations.  Many  ancient  trees,  picturesque  bridges, 
&c.,  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  a  little  opportune 
care. 

5.  Promotion  of  Instruction  in  Natural  History  in 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  by  popular  lectures  given  by 
Clergymen,  Tutors,  Medical  Men,  and  other  competent 
persons  to  classes  formed  in  country  towns  and  villages. 
The  Selborne  Society  is  anxious  to  promote  the  study  of 
birds,  &c.,  by  accurate  observation  and  note  making  on 
the  plan  of  Gilbert  White ;  and  to  reward,  by  means  of 
certificates  and  suitable  presents,  persons  who,  upon  vouchers 
from  members,  claim  to  have  afforded  protection  to  birds 
accounted  locally  rare,  and  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
have  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  work  of  preserving  living 
objects  of  nature  from  needless  destruction. 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  SELBORNE  SOCIETY. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  forming  a  Branch  of  the 
Society  is  for  some  person  (preferably  a  Naturalist)  in  a 
county  or  town  to  write  on  the  subject  of  Preservation  to  a 
local  paper,  or  call  a  drawing-room  or  public  meeting  and 
invite  the  co-operation  of  all  persons  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  study  of  natural  objects,  and  who  are 
capable  and  willing  to  give  assistance.  A  meeting  having 
been  called  and  a  Local  Hon.  Secretary  appointed,  sub¬ 
scriptions  must  be  collected  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses 
attending  correspondence,  issue  of  cards,  pamphlets,  leaflets, 
and  the  posting  of  indestructible  notices  in  places  where  it 
may  be  desirable  to  obtain  protection  for  plants,  &c.  With 
the  assistance  of  Members  of  Local  Field  Societies,  the 
Branch  Societies  will  be  able  to  issue  leaflets  specially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  districts,  or  obtain  them  from 
the  Central  Society  in  London. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Persons  who  subscribe  to  the  Society,  or  are  regular 
donors,  or  who  work  for  it,  are  considered  as  members. 
Patrons  are  those  who  express  sympathy  with  its  objects. 

Members  able  and  willing  to  serve  on  the  Council  or  as 
Honorary  Secretaries  are  invited  to  forward  their  names  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  numerous 
Members  of  all  classes  throughout  the  country,  there 
is  no  fixed  subscription,  but  only  annual  subscribers 
of  2,9.  6d.  and  upwards  receive  the  Selborne  Society 
Letters  and  Reports.  Members  and  others  interested 
in  using  the  S.  S.  Letters  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
a  love  of  Natural  History,  and  otherwise  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  are  invited  to  send  MSS.  to 
the  Editors,  S.  S.  L.,  care  of  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
during  the  first  fortnight  of  each  month.  In  conclusion, 
persons  are  reminded  that,  in  order  to  meet  with  success, 
efforts  must  be  combined ,  therefore  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  the  preservation  (with  proper  discrimination)  of  living 
objects  of  nature  from  destruction,  can  sooner  attain  their 
object  by  working  in  the  Selborne  Society,  and  by  using 
every  endeavour  to  increase  its  numerical  strength  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Society's  publications. 
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REPORT  EOR  J886. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Selborne 
Society  there  has  been  much  opposition  and  indifference 
to  encounter,  therefore  it  must  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  expressed  their  sympathy  with  its  objects,  to  find 
that  an  appreciable  ^measure  of  success  has  attended  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  few  hundred  lovers  of  Nature, 
who  had  at  the  first  onset  but  little  hope  of  shaping  a 
practicable  scheme.  Early  in  1886,  Lady  Mount  Temple 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Boyle,  two  ladies  endowed  with  a 
very  true  perception  of  beauty  and  much  tenderness  of 
heart,  made  stirring  appeals  in  print  to  their  English 
sisters  to  give  up  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  skins  of  birds, 
slaughtered  solely  to  provide  bonnets  and  hats  with  scraps 
of  colour,  and  to  return  to  the  wearing  of  ostrich  plumes. 
Leaders  of  fashion  smiled  contemptuously,  and  journalists 
laughed  outright  at  the  bare  idea  of  changing  a  fashion. 
In  March,  1887,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  Members  of 
the  Selborne  Society,  the  Press,  and  the  co-operation  of 
persons  interested  in  preserving  birds,  this  presumedly 
invincible  fashion  shows  signs  of  succumbing  to  public 
opinion.  English  artificial  flowers  of  great  excellence, 
English '  ribbons,  and  Colonial  ostrich  plumes  are  surely 
thrusting  aside  imported  and  native  plumage.  The 
plumassiers  have  found  plenty  of  available  material,  and 
have  in  no  way  suffered  by  this  change. 

With  continued  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  ladies 
belonging  to  the  First  Section,  the  fashion  which  demands 
the  slaughter  of  millions  of  birds  will  die  out. 

In  the  Second  Section,  a  little  work  has  been  done  with 
the  kindly  co-operation  of  preservers  of  game,  tenant 
farmers,  and  others,  who  have  hitherto  killed  birds  whether 
useful  or  not,  from  force  of  habit.  The  taking  of  insec¬ 
tivorous  birds  in  quantities,  and  the  shooting  of  all 
abnormal  birds  for  other  than  scientific  purposes,  have 
met  with  steady  opposition. 

The  preservation  of  wild  plants  from  destruction  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  and  its  corresponding  Field 
Societies.  To  thejgeneral  public  in  Wales  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  the  Selborne  Society  has  issued  leaflets,  and 
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will  distribute  notices  for  placing  in  spots  recommended  by 
Branch  Societies. 

In  Section  5  the  injury  threatening  the  beautiful  and 
world-renowned  scenery  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  was  so 
obviously  a  matter  within  the  scheme  of  the  Society,  that 
the  very  earliest  opportunity  was  taken  of  offering  its 
services 'to  those  who  were  desirous  of  preserving  the 
Buccleuch  Gardens  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

At  the  proper  time,  some  of  the  members  and  well- 
wishers  of  the  Selborne  Society,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
Bart.,  P.R.A.,  Sir  James  Linton,  Kt.,  P.R.I.W.C.,  Mr. 
Yicat  Cole,  R.A.,  Holman  Hunt,  Albert  Goodwin, 
R.W.C.S.,  Francis  George  Heath,  and  others  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  give  their  assistance  by  their  pens  and  in  person. 
Sir  F.  Leighton  and  Mr.  Yicat  Cole  went  at  considerable 
inconvenience  to  Richmond  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Local  Board.  That  this 
evidence  contributed  much  to  saving  the  estate  from 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  builder,  and  reserving  it 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  is  courteously  acknowledged  by 
those  in  Richmond  who  devoted  unsparingly  their  time 
and  means  to  the  object. 

Upon  reviewing  the  year’s  work  it  is  obvious  that  it  has 
been  of  a  pioneer  character,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  attract  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  people,  and  that  its  success  has  been 
owing  to  the  energy  with  which  Members  (many  of  them 
much  occupied  in  professional  or  directly  philanthropic  work) 
have  devoted  themselves  to  promoting  a  movement  which 
they  consider  may  be  instrumental  in  elevating  the  taste  of 
the  people,  obtaining  a  more  intelligent  and  kindly  treatment 
of  animals,  a  regard  for  the  mystery  of  Life,  and  above  all 
an  attractive  and  wholesome  employment  in  leisure  hours  in 
a  field  which  is  free  to  all  and  practically  unlimited. 

Considering  the  novel  character  of  the  scheme,  the 
strictest  economy  has  been  exercised  in  working.  Clerical 
aid  has  been  entirely  supplied  by  volunteers,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  cost  the  Society  anything.  Special  care  has 
been  exercised  to  avoid  trenching  upon  the  provinces  of 
the  R.S.P.C.A.,  the  Kyrle,  Commons,  and  similar  associ¬ 
ations,  and  every  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
interests  of  those  persons  who,  in  producing  or  obtaining 
food  supply,  may  be  injured  by  an  injudicious  preservation 
of  certain  animals  or  plants. 

In  promoting  the  study  of  Natural  History,  by  lectures 
and  other  means,  a  scheme  will  probably  be  set  forth  in  a 
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leaflet,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  refer  to 
any  future  expenditure  in  that  direction.  For  the  present 
year  the  expenditure  will  be  chiefly  in  printing  and 
distribution  of  leaflets,  which  must  be  freely  and  liberally 
carried  out.  During  the  past  year  several  estates  which 
have  been  periodically  thrown  open  to  the  public  have  been 
closed  on  account  of  the  injury  done  by  visitors.  The 
Society  trusts  that  after  the  leaflets  and  Letters  have  been 
thoroughly  circulated,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  owners  to 
again  accord  to  excursionists  and  others  privileges  which 
have  been  justly  withdrawn  by  landowners. 


Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  Year  1886. 


£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

By  Subscriptions,  Dona- 

Printing  . 

.  27 

3 

0 

tions,  and  Sale  of 

Postage . 

.  4 

1 

0 

Pamphlets,  &c.  ... 

47  0 

0 

Advertisements  ... 

.  3 

8 

6 

Balance  . 

...  12 

7 

6 

47 

0 

0 

Examined  by  G.  Lascelles  Higham, 

Formerly  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department. 

llth  March ,  1887. 


Publications  Kecommended  for  the  Use  of  Members : — 

Selborne  Society  Letters  issued  monthly  to  subscribers  of  2s.  6d.  and 
upwards  to  the  Society.  This  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Selborne 
Society,  and  is  intended  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  supersede  the  slow  and  more  expensive  process  of 
personal  letter-writing  and  circular  distribution.  Published  by 
Messrs.  Wyman,  74,  Great  Queen  Street,  London,  W.C.,  from  whom 
copies  may  be  obtained,  price  Id.  each,  post-free  lid. 

The  Audubon  Magazine,  the  official  organ  of  the  American  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Birds.  Ann.  subs.,  50  cents  ;  single  copies, 
6  cents.  New  York  :  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co. 

The  Zoologist,  a  journal  of  Natural  History,  published  monthly.  Ann. 
subs.  12s.  London  :  24,  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  W.C. 

The  Naturalist’s  Diary,  a  day-book  for  recording  natural  history 
phenomena,  climate,  &c.,  on  the  plan  of  Gilbert  White.  Each  day  of 
the  year  is  half  printed  with  what  to  look  for,  and  half  is  left  blank 
for  the  insertion  of  new  observations.  Price,  2s.  (id.  yearly. 
London  :  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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The  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  a  weekly  journal  of  gardening  and  botany 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  trees,  plants,  and  ferns.  Price  3d., 
post-free  3|d.  weekly.  London  :  41,  Wellington  Street,  S.W. 
Nature,  a  weekly  journal  of  Science,  price  6‘d.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

Science- Gossip,  a  journal  for  lovers  of  Nature.  Price  4d.,  by  post  5d. 

monthly.  London  :  Messrs.  Cbatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  Animal  World,  a  monthly  advocate  of  Humanity,  the  official 
journal  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
Price  2d.  monthly.  London  :  105,  Jermyn  Street,  S.W. 

Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts.  Report  of  Committee  on  Parliamentary 
Blue-book,  1873.  Price,  2s.  4d.  Acts  of  1880  and  1881,  price  2d. 
each. 

Reports  on  Injurious  Insects.  By  C.  Whitehead.  Three  reports  to 
the  Agr.  Dept.  Privy  Council  Office.  Price,  about  Is. 

Reports  and  other  Works  on  Injurious  Insects.  By  Miss  Ormerod. 
Various  publishers. 

Illustrations,  a  monthly  magazine.  Edited  by  Francis  George 
Heath. 

The  Natural  History  Journal.  W.  Sessions.  York. 

In  addition  to  the  above  journals  and  periodicals  the  following  works 
on  various  branches  of  Natural  History  should  be  consulted  : — 

Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White. 
Waterton’s  Essays  on  Natural  History. 

Jesse’s  Gleanings  in  Natural  History. 

The  Journal  of  a  Naturalist.  (Knapp.) 

The  Praise  of  Gardens.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

The  Life  of  Audubon. 

Scientific  Illustrations  and  Symbols.  (R.  D.  Dickenson,  Farringdon 
Street.) 

Stanley  on  Birds. 

Winscombe  Sketches.  By  Theodore  Compton. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.  By  an  Oxford  Tutor. 

The  Days  of  the  Year.  By  Alfred  Austin.  (Walter  Scott.) 

The  Folk-Lore  and  Provincial  Names  of  Birds.  By  Rev.  C„ 
Swainson,  M.  A.  (Elliot  &  Stock.) 

Birds  of  the  British  Isles.  Lord  Lilford.  In  30  Parts. 

British  Birds  in  their  Haunts.  Rev.  C.  Johns,  B.A.,  F.L.S. 

Birds  of  Middlesex.  By  Harting. 

Ornithological  Rambles  in  Sussex.  By  Knox. 

Birds  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  By  Stevenson. 

Birds  of  the  Humber  District.  By  Cordeaux. 

Birds  of  Somersetshire.  By  Cecil  Smith. 

Birds  of  Norwood.  By  W.  Aldridge. 

Birds  of  Marlborough.  By  E.  F.  Im-Thurn. 

Birds  of  Harting.  Rev.  H.  D.  Gordon,  M.A.,  F.H.S.  (Duplock. 
Petersfield.) 

Life  and  Her  Children.  By  Miss  A.  Buckley. 

Winners  in  Life’s  Race.  By  Miss  A.  Buckley. 

Animal  Intelligence.  By  G.  J.  Romanes. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany. 

Ruskin’s  Works,  and  the  Works  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  R.  Jefferies,. 
Grant  Allen,  &c. 

The  Sketclier.  Rev.  J.  Eagles,  M.A. 


